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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


As the president of the United States is the personifi- 
cation of the intelligence and loyalty of the people, so 
is the presiding officer of a great trade organization a 
true representative of its high average intelligence and 
Therefore the 
election of any man as president of such an organization 
as the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
It is in 
itself a guaranty of possession of the highest qualifica- 


its moral and commercial responsibility. 


is an honor of which any one might be proud. 


tions, mental and moral, and also of that personal popu- 
larity, which, when it appeals to such 
a body of men, must be based on 
genuine personal qualifications, for a 
bad man is never really popular with 
any large number of his fellows, and 
a weak man cannot be lastingly popu- 
lar. Therefore when at the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in 
Baltimore last week, Robert C. Lip- 
pincott of Philadelphia was chosen 
its president, there was set the seal 
to his letters patent of manhood’s 
nobility. 

The National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is a body that is 
If one of 
the motives of its organization were 


making history very fast. 


resistance to the growing demands of 
the eastern retail trade it has been 
submerged by the broader develop- 
ment that at once began, whereby 
wholesalers and retailers of the east 
and of the 
toward common ends. This organiza- 


country are uniting 
tion joins with those of the retailers 
in defining the rights, privileges and 
duties of each branch of the trade. 

It is bringing order out of the chaos 
which existed so many years in the 
east, and it is one of the vivifying 
influences which is building up a 
stronger and more perfect commercial 
structure, 

It has done its work along two 
principal lines and is still working in 
those directions. The first we have 
mentioned above—the closer harmony 
between one-time rivals and antagon- 
ists, now colaborers and associates— 
the other finds expression through its 
Bureau of Information. It was ad- 
mitted that no existing agency was 
able to command the invaluable in- 
formation which rests in the books 
and letter files of the wholesale trade; 
that if the knowledge of buyers possessed by the indi- 
Vidual wholesale concerns could be aggregated and com- 
piled the result would be an almost infallible basis for 
extending credits. This the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association set out to do; and it has so far 
accomplished its purpose that its members, while not 
ignoring other means of information which are perhaps 
broader in their scope though not so minute, place 
almost absolute reliance upon its reports. The bureau 
has secured the entire confidence of its members so that 
out of the entire membership there are very few, 
if any, who withhold for assumed personal rea- 
Sons the information which would materially add to 
the aggregate knowledge. As the association increases 
in numbers and scope of territory, this feature of its 
work increases in value and there is a demand for u 
widening of the territory covered. 

The association does work in regard to other matters. 


It exercises a potent influence in public affairs and in 
all the relations of the lumber trade to associate indus- 
tries; but along these two lines upon which we have 
dwelt—cementing the different branches of the trade 
and serving as a means of information as to financial! 
responsibility—it has been especially and exceptionally 
successful. 

Every president of this association has been a man 
of ability and high standing but, as the association 
increases in number, in age, and in stability, as it 
comes to fill a larger place in the business economy of 
the country and in control of the lumber trade, there 





ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT, of Philadelphia, 
President_of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


will be set a constantly advancing standard against 
which to measure the qualifications of its officers. At 
each successive anhual election, therefore, its choice of 
president is a higher compliment than at the previous 
one, even though the man chosen be no more worthy, 
for always this organization has selected the best avail- 
able timber. 

One of the strong men of the hardwood trade, John 
N. Scatcherd, of Buffalo, who has been president, is suc- 
ceeded by a most able lumberman, who represents all 
branches of the business, handling in a wholesale way 
and on a large scale white pine, hemlock, longleaf and 
shortleaf pine, North Carolina pine, spruce and hard- 
woods. 

Honors from his brethren in the trade are nothing 
new to Mr. Lippincott. His prominent position in the 
lumber business and his personal popularity have caused 
him to be chosen for various positions of trust. He has 





always been identified with local and general movements 
looking toward the betterment of the trade. He was for 
two successive terms, a distinction previously unexam- 
pled, chosen president of the Lumbermens’ Exchange of 
Philadelphia and remains a leading advisory member 
of that important body. He was a charter member of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and, prior to his election as president, was its vice-presi- 
dent. 

In other commercial circles he is as prominent as in 
the lumber trade. He is a director of the Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia, one of the substantial financial 
institutions of that metropolis, and 
is allied with the highest social and 
best club interests of the Quaker 
city, enjoying the distinction that 
these connections imply in a commer- 
cial, political and social way in that 
conservative and wealthy town. 

Robert C. Lippincott was born in 
Philadelphia in 1845. His father was 
a builder in that city for nearly a 
half century and Mr. Lippincott’s 
early education was therefore in the 
lumber line. He began a lumber 
business for himself in 1871 as a 
member of the firm of Trump & Lip- 
pincott, his partner being Charles E. 
This was a retail business 
March, 1874, 

entered the 


Trump. 
and continued until 
when Mr. Lippincott 
wholesale business. This was «at the 
time when the system of handling 
lumber by rail from the mill to the 
consumer was in its infancy, and 
therefore Mr. Lippincott was prac- 
tically a pioneer in what is now 
known as the car trade business. He 
bought round lots of lumber in Penn- 
sylvania and as far west as the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana railway in 
Michigan, assorted the stocks at the 
mills and transported them to the 
Philadelphia market, selling to the 
retail trade exclusively. He con- 
tinued his business as an individual 
In that year 
he was elected to the presidency of 
the Wm. M. Lloyd Company, Limited, 
which was then as now a great whole- 


enterprise until 1877. 


sale and retail lumber and coal house. 
During his presidency of this com- 
pany, which continued until 1892, he 
succeeded in doubling its 
and it became the leading one in the 
Philadelphia market. He has con- 
tinued to the present time a director 
of the company. In 1892 Mr. Lip- 
pincott decided again to enter the wholesale lum- 
ber trade on his individual account and today he is a 
leading factor in that trade, not only in respect to 
the Philadelphia market proper but in the east as a 
whole. If any well posted lumberman were asked to 
name the leading wholesalers east of the Allegheny 
mountains, Robert C. Lippincott’s name would be close 
up to the head of the list. 

Phiadelphia is a cosmopolitan lumber market, not only 
as to the variety of interests it serves but in respect to 
the varieties of lumber it handles and the sources from 
It reaches everywhere for its 


business 


which they are derived. 
stocks and distributes them over a wide territory. 

It is a tremendous business that is done in Philadel- 
phia alone. It is estimated that during the last ten 
years the building operations of the city have con- 
sumed an average of at least 400,000,000 feet a year. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Conquest 


has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. | 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association— 
Sioux City, Macch 29. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 








Pittsburg captured the National association meeting 
at Baltimore in great shape, and did it by force of 
numbers and enthusiasm aroused by E. V. Babcock’s 
maiden speech. Every Pittsburg member of the asso- 
ciation was present and a number of uthers beside. Such 
an attendance is a remarkable and unexampled one. 
No wonder that the Pittsburgers captured the next 
annual meeting for their city. 





The fourteenth day of March, 1900, is the day which 
will go down to history as that on which gold was made 
the avowed standard of value in the United States, for 
on Wednesday of this week President McKinley signed 
the currency bill of which that declaration is a part. 
The bill was in a sense a compromise, in that it men- 
tions a future bimetallic currency in case agreement 
among the leading financial nations can be reached to 
that end, but on the whole it is about what those who 
call themselves sound money advocates have wished. 


PBA PAP LLL III ION 


Some lumbermen discovered years ago that they had 
been paying an outrageous amount for insurance to the 
stock companies, and now that idea is permeating the 
entire trade. It is said that Philadelphia lumbermen in 
twenty years’ experience have received back in payment 
for fire losses less than 10 percent of the premiums they 
have paid. In one retailers’ insurance organization the 
losses are only 19 percent of the minimum board rate. 
Taking the entire class of lumber risks the country 
through—such risks as the stock companies would 
accept without penalty—it is probable that, year after 
year und decade after decade, the losses did not exceed 
25 percent of the premiums. No wonder that lumber 
mutual] insurance companies are increasing in favor and 
m number, and that the stock companies are facing a 
prospective loss, in whole or in part, of one of their 
most profitable lines. 





The saw mill boiler is getting in its deadly work 
again, Almost every week some ill-cared-for boiler flies 
to pieces as the result of negligence and punishes those 
who were responsible for its condition. But it is to be 
noted that fatal accidents of this sort are less numer- 
ous than they used to be. Perhaps the more profitable 
conditions of the lumber trade may be responsible for 
this improvement. The small lumber producers, with 
whom most of the explosions occur, have the money 
wherewith to make needed improvements, and the aver- 
age character of the portable and other small saw mill 
Plants of the country is undoubtedly much better than 


it was four or five years ago, but there is still room for 
improvement. There is nothing more inexcusable than 
the use of a defective boiler, or in these times in the 
employment of an incompetent person to care for it. 


i i i ed 


Boxmakers and consumers of crating material are 
adopting all sorts of devices to procure supplies and 
avoid the high prices which rule on their favorite 
woods. Even cull oak has been sold to boxmakers of 
late, which is reasonable enough, for where strength is 
a prerequisite and weight no particular objection noth- 


ing can better serve the purpose than this wood. 





The successful lumber mutual insurance organiza- 
tions are those which in the first place were founded on 
right lines and then absolutely refused to deviate there- 
from. If one of these organizations should fail after 
several years of successful operation it will be because 
it has departed from its first principles. 


Sy i ee 


Redwood shipments during the first two months of 
this year were the largest for the season in a decade, 
indicating a generally prosperous condition of the mar- 
kets in which redwood is chiefly distributed. Shipments 
to the bay of San Francisco showed an increase over 
any year in the previous six, to southern California 
shipments were larger than any year since 1895 while 
export shipments broke the record. The total for the 
two months was 35,993,683 feet, divided as follows: To 
bay of San Francisco, 21,109,175; to southern Califor- 
nia, 10,614,550; to Oregon and Washington, 85,100; 
to Mexico and Central America, 33,131; Hawaiian 
Islands, 1,463,254; to Australia and other oriental 
ports, 2,688,477. 





Much interest is being taken by lumbermen of the 
United States in the development of the mahogany 
resources of Cuba. Not much has yet been done, but it 
is evident that before long that island will resume its 
one time prominent place as a producer of choice ma- 
hogany. 

PAPAL 

There is a paragraph going the rounds of the papers 
to the effect that the annual cut of lumber in the United 
States is not less than 40,000,000,000 feet, of which 
white pine furnishes 12,000,000,000, hardwoods 10,000,- 
000,000, yellow pine 7,000,000,000, spruce and fir 5,000,- 
000,000, hemlock 4,000,000,000, cypress 500,000,000, red- 
wood 5,000,000,000 and other conifers 1,000,000,000 
The uselessness of any such estimate as this is 
shown by the fact that the production of  red- 
wood is less than one-tenth of that named, not for 
years, if ever, having the output reached 300,000,000 
feet. White pine is over-estimated 20 to 25 percent and 
hemlock at least 1,000,000,000 feet and probably more. 
It has been commonly estimated that the total amount 
of the forest product in various forms is the equivalent 
of 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and this may be true; 
but unfortunately statistics are too incomplete to serve 
as the basis for a close estimate. 


i 


The contest for preference as a material of strength 
still lies between norway pine, yellow pine and fir, but 
the first named seems to be losing ground, not perhaps 
for any lack of merit except that it cannot be obtained 
in sufficient quantities or in large enough sizes. Where 
great length and size is necessary. Douglas fir is the 
best available material, but by reason of its ample sup- 
ply and its nearness to the consuming market yellow 
pine will for many years be the leading material. 





The advance in logs in the east was well indicated 
by the sale of “prize” logs by the Kennebec Log Driv- 
ing Company in Maine, recently. Last year these logs 
were sold, delivered at the Hallowell boom, for $8.25 a 
thousand. This year after spirited bidding they were 
sold for $11 a thousand, the purchaser rafting them at 
his own expense. 

rere 


The breath of spring has been in the air this week. 
It has made the ordinary citizen think of his house 
building or house repairs. It has made the retail lum- 
berman think of his preparations for spring trade. It 
has made the wholesaler canvass the probabilities of the 
spring market. It has set the manufacturer figuring on 
starting up his mill, and the logger to estimating how 
many logs would be left on the skids if the break-up 
should come at once. 





PRICES AND CONSUMPTION. 


It is difficult for consumers of whatever class of com- 
modities to become reconciled to an advance in selling 
prices. They may be excused for protesting against 
artificial prices, of which probably there are some at 
the present time, but the part of wisdom is to accept 
advances which come purely from the operation of com- 
mercial laws and as the result of a condition of pros- 
perity. 

Prosperous times and general business activity inev- 
itably mean higher prices, for at least the time being 
and until production is sufficiently increased to result 
in a lowering of values. The writer on economics might 
argue that low prices and low wages are economically 
as desirable in the long run as high prices and high 
wages; that a man realizes no benefit from a 10 percent 
advance in his income if his expenditures increase in 
like proportion; but it should be remembered that in 
the aggregate there is, and in the individual case there 
should be, a surplus of income over expenditures, and if 
the income increases in proportion to the expenditures 
the surplus increases in like ratio. Furthermore, higher 
prices are based upon demand, demand stimulates pro- 
duction, gives employment to a largely increased number 
of people, and so the condition of prosperity perpetuates 
and enlarges itself. 

As far as lumber is concerned it is admitted by all 
familiar with its conditions that present prices are en- 
tirely legitimate. For how long they will be maintained 
is another question. There is no trust or efficient price 
combination in lumber, and prices are what they are 
now because the demand last year was in excess of the 
supply. There are some who hold that never again can 
the supply overtake the demand; but there is a good 
deal of timber yet in this country and, while the white 
pine output will not be increased, it is possible that 
eventually the mill capacity of the country may be so 
enhanced that the present reasons for specially high 
prices may cease to exist. Such a process, however, 
must be slow and the course of the lumber market can 
be determined with approximate accuracy by any one 
who can tell how long the present general business con- 
dition of the country will continue. 

There will be, of course, changes in the price lists— 
some things may go up and some things down—but on 
the whole the present market must obtain until there is 
decided change in the business condition of the country. 

In this view of the case retail lumber dealers and 
others who are in close touch with consumers—who 
have in their hands the actual! distribution of the lum- 
ber product of the country—should use their influence 
to encourage a steady consumption. The idea that 
prices are to decline in any notworthy degree within an 
early period should be discountenanced, for only disap- 
pointment is likely to result from such an idea. Let 
the retailers insist that the lumber price lists are based 
on legitimate grounds and that no marked change is to 
be expected soon, and there will be a better tone among 
the consumers and the business of the year will move 
forward more smoothly than if lumber distributers join 
with the consumers in an outery against the present 
prices. 





THE NORWAY SUPPLY. 


It is a notable fact, and perhaps a significant one, 
that the greatest norway pine producing point and mar- 
ket in the country, Ashland and vicinity, will turn out 
this year probably 35 percent less than its normal out- 
put of this class of pine, though increasing its aggre- 
gate lumber output by probably 25 percent. Ashland 
has become famous as a center of the norway pine trade 
and in view of this change in conditions, the question 
would naturally arise if the norway product as a whole 
is to be curtailed this year, and if so what effect it will 
have upon white pine and other markets, Norway is a 
piece stuff timber, and produces a large proportion of 
the entire piece stuff product of the northwest, and to- 
gether with hemlock comprises the majority of this 
class of product. 

The situation in the Ashland district is a peculiar 
one. The reduction in the norway product seems to be 
partly accidental and partly by intent. The only soft 
spot in the white pine list is found in piece stuff and 
there is a disposition on the part.of operators to limit 
their output of this class of material as far as is prae 
tieable. Consequently there has been to some extent a 
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selection of localities for logging where white pine pre- 
dominates and an avoidance of norway. In addition 
to this a number of the large operators in the Chequame- 
gon bay, or Ashland, district have happened in their 
regular course of operation to get into exclusive white 
pine tracts. 

As far as this latter circumstance is concerned, it can 
have no special significance in regara to the northern 
pine territory generally, but as far as the Ashland out- 
look indicates a change of policy it may be more or less 
general. There is unquestionably a disposition among 
northern mill men to cut as little piece stuff this year 
as can well be done and to make the board output 
heavy. This will probably modify the situation some- 
what. And again, norway will as far as possible be re- 
served for special bill purposes and thus avoid piling 
up a large quantity of piece stuff. 

The prospects are that the pine output of the north- 
west this vear will fall slightly below that of last year 
and certainly will not be larger. It may well be con- 
cluded, therefore, that there will be a substantial de- 
crease in its piece stuff output. In part, however, and 
perhaps wholly, this shortage will be made up by the 
increase in hemlock. There will probably be 25 to 30 
percent more hemlock cut this year than last, and as 
this is largely a piece stuff timber it will, in part at 
least. make up for the shortage in pine of this character. 

It is to be hoped that the policy shown at Ashland 
will be generally adopted and the piece stuff product 
kept within as narrow bonds as practicable, for in it 
lies the only point of weakness in the northern pine list; 
though it should not be inferred that there is any 
noticeable weakness there—merely a feeling that prices 
on this class of material have reached their limit and 
something of a doubt as to whether the present list could 
be maintained with a full northern output and possible 
strong price competition from other sections. 


YELLOW PINE PRICES. 


The yellow pine situation is a reassuring one to those 
who have been afraid of a break in the market. It is 
reassuring because there is less and less positive evi- 
dence of cut prices and more and more evidence of main- 
tenance of values. As everyone knows, there is more or 
less talk about weakness in southern pine, but it seems 
to be very largely talk for effect. Buyers who visit the 
south in search of lumber are practically unanimous in 
the report that there is no inclination on the part of 
southern lumber operators to sacrifice values in order 
to make sales. 

There is a plethora of orders for special bill stock. 
Mills which cater to this class of trade have all they can 
do, and other mills which ordinarily devote themselves 
entirely to yard stock are tempted by the high prices 
and are taking on orders for railroad and car materials, 
structural timber, ete. 

With all this activity in cutting bills, and because of 
it, there is a considerable product of “side” lumber 
which at this dull season of the year in the yard trade 
is unquestionably accumulating in some sections. A 
good many of the timber mills are not well fixed to take 
care of a large quantity of side lumber and are not thor- 
oughly well posted on the market for it. It is probably 
this fact that has given what basis there is for the talk 
about cut prices. 

In some sections of the south there is not even this 
weakness. Texas has all it can do to supply the 
demands of that great state. In the southeast the 
demand for all classes of material is greater than the 
supply and the local requirement generally throughout 
the south is large. If there is any of this much talked 
of cutting it is probably being done in a quiet way, in 
large lots, with perhaps some hard-up operator sending 
out cut lists to his near-by trade or dumping a little 
stock in some far away territory. 

When it is endeavored to trace the rumors down very 
little is to be discovered of weakness. On the contrary, 
the situation is exceptionally strong for this season of 
the year, and there seems no reason in common sense or 
resulting from a study of the situation for any break in 
the yellow pine market. What retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers alike want, at this juncture, is a 
steady market; for demoralization in the lumber trade 
proper will be reflected among the consumers, and there 
would be a resulting weakness in demand which would 
have a more or less serious effect upon the volume of 
business for some months to come. 


HARDWOOD SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


The evident increase in the number of hardwood 
mills, the greater activity in their operation and the 
anxiety to secure the largest possible output for this 
season of 1900, has lead some members of the hardwood 
trade and some consumers to anticipate a decided les- 
sening in values at some time during the year. View- 
ing this logging and manufacturing activity, so differ- 
ent from what prevailed for a number of years prior 
to 1899, it is not strange that those who look only at 
this phase of the situation should apprehend a market 
decline, even though this same activity has prevailed 
for a year with as yet no sign of overtaking the 
demand but with dry stocks about as light as ever, the 
mills crowded with orders and buyers raking the coun- 
try for stocks. 

The fact seems to be that the demand of last year 
was met in as great measure as it was only by draw- 
ing on the accumulations of several years of less active 





trade. Stocks were drawn down so heavily that they 
are now admittedly inadequate properly to take care 
of the demand, and the only way in which they can be 
built up is by a substantial decrease in the requirement 
or by a heavy increase ir the output, neither of which 
influences has yet made its appearance in sufficient 
strength to affect the situation. 

It is true that there is a much larger output at the 
present time than a year or two ago; but let us con- 
sider the situation compared with what it was in, say, 
1892, the last preceding period of business activity. At 
that time hardwood prices were high, the demand was 
not readily satisfied and stocks were drawn down in 
something the same way as they have been during the 
last year. But following the panic of 1893 ensued a 
terrific mortality in the hardwood producing industry. 
It is roughly estimated that not much over 10 percent 
of the mills then cutting hardwoods are in operation 
today. Fire, flood and decay, to say nothing about 
wear, did their work. To be sure the vast majority of 
the mills that have disappeared were of the smaller 
class, many of the larger mills still remaining in 
efficient condition; but the hardwood output of the 
country is largely produced by the small mills which 
disappeared, There have been replacements during 
the last seven or eight years, but until last year they had 
by no means equaled the number that had gone out, 
and it is probable that the hardwood producing capacity 
of the country today, after all the new mill construction 
and repair and enlargement of the old ones during the 
last year or two, is no greater than it was in 1892. 
Granted that it may be as large, we may next look at 
the demand. 

The population of the United States must be nearly 
20 percent larger than in 1892—certainly fully 20 per- 
cent larger than in 1890—and it is certain that the 
increase in industrial activity has been more than in 
proportion to the increase of the population. The percent- 
age of increase in the demand for hardwood lumber has 
probably been double that of population, and yet, if the 
opinion of well posted hardwood lumbermen is to be 
given weight, there is no greater producing capacity 
now than then. The stimulants of higher prices and 
active demand have not been at work long enough to 
enable the producing capacity to be brought up to the 
measure of the demand. It is held by a good many 
that the lumber product of the United States is not 
large enough and cannot be large enough to meet the 
requirements of such periods of business activity as this, 
but that recourse must be had in such times to the 
stocks piled up during periods of depression. If that 
opinion be well founded we need to look for no radical 
change in the hardwood situation for some time to 
come, or at any rate until general business conditions 
change for the worse, of which there is no immediate 
probability. 





THE SOFT ANSWER. 


The clear thinker and persuasive talker has a tre- 
mendous influence upon public affairs. Many a good 
cause has been saved by the man who could rise to the 
emergency and convincingly and persuasively plead its 
claims, This is the age of dependence upon the types, 
and it is sometimes said that the days of oratory 
are past. It is true that there are few influenced by 
oratory nowadays compared with the multitudes who 
were reached only in that manner a generation or gener- 
ations ago; but-the sway of oratory is as potent and the 
spoken word of eloquence meets as prompt response as 
ever. Even the flowers of oratory, those ornate blossoms 
of speech which we are wont to despise, when in their 
perfection command as great admiration as ever. It is 
true, perhaps, that meretricious oratory carries less 
weight than once it did, but the man who has a good 
cause at heart and speaks from his heart, who clearly 
understands his subject and clearly presents it, will 
win approval and adherents today as certainly as at 
any time. 

There was illustration of this fact at Baltimore last 
week. There was a threatened disruption of the rela- 
tions between wholesalers and retailers, or rather 
between a retail organization and the wholesalers. 
There were secret conferences, mysterious warnings, sig- 
nificant looks and a great shaking of heads; it was 
predicted that the end of negotiations had come and 
the only possible course was war. And then came for- 
ward the man who could talk, the man who knew some- 
thing about the subject and who added to his knowledge 
calm judgment and a sympathetic mind. Perhaps the 
danger was not as great as it seemed, perhaps it was a 
tempest which would have been smothered by the lid of 
the teapot anyway; but apparently it was, among 
others, two western retail association men and the chair- 
man of the committee on trade relations of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association who did the 
business. 

They were calm, they were humorous, they were sym- 
pathetic, they were fair. They talked so that those 
- who thought they had a grievance forgot about it and 
applauded; those who were harboring grudges became 
ashamed of them; those who were becoming ill-tempered 
remembered that they were men. 

Despise not the power of genuine eloquence, that 
which comes through the lips from a warm heart and 
a clear brain and an honest purpose, that which shines 
in the kindly glance. It is a good thing to cultivate 
this gift and a still better thing to cultivate the moral 
and mental] qualities of which it is an expression. It is 
a sort of personification of the Golden Rule, which when 
realized will make organization for offense or defense 
unnecessary. 


A DEMAND FOR EQUITABLE RATES. 


On another page of this issue of the Lumberman will 
be found a letter addressed by the railroad committee of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, to J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York City, 
as head of the financial interests of railroads whose 
traffic policy has an important bearing upon the welfare 
of the lumbermen and, for that matter, of other business 
men of Kansas, Oklahoma and other portions of the 
western country. 

It claims inequitable and discriminating rates and 
backs up the claims by strong evidence and arguments. 
It is a demand for a reduction in the rate on yellow 
pine lumber. It claims that the lumbermen of Kansas 
and Oklahoma are paying $500,000 annually more for 
transportation of their supplies than they should pay 
on an equitable basis. 

The committee points out gross inequalities in rates 
on the distance basis. Taking Texarkana as a com- 
mon shipping point, to Oklahoma the average distance 
is 350 miles and the average rate 294 cents. To Mis- 
souri the average distance is 600 miles and the 
rate only 23 cents. To Illinois the rate is only 
24 cents for an average distance of 1,000 miles. 
The committee points out that while the rates 
were established on the basis of competition between 
white pine and yellow pine, that competition in 
their territory no longer exists and intimates that the 
recent rate advances have no shadow of equity either 
in the cost of service or on a competitive basis, but 
are simply instances of arbitrary use of power. It asks 
for a consideration of its claims and a remedy of the 
abuses, because it has sought in vain from the ordinary 
officials of the railroads any remedy and intimates that 
if relief is not voluntarily furnished by the railroads 
lumbermen and other business men will be forced to 
seek a remedy in other ways, presumably through the 
state legislatures and the courts. 

The plea, demand, argument, or whatever it may 
properly be called, is a strong one and opens up a sub- 
ject which within the last few months has been a ten- 
der one with the lumbermen of Kansas. It shows that 
there are still remaining cases where the service per- 
formed has apparently little to do with the rates, which 
reflect in but slight degree the modern principles of 
freight rate making. 

There is a growing disposition among the railroads 
to do the fair thing by their traffic, and to recognize 
cost of service and the neéds of patrons in a more gen- 
erous way than was formerly the case; but there is 
still not always found in railroad management an 
entirely right spirit. If there were, complaints would 
not be so numerous and there would be much less anti- 
railroad ‘legislation. Much of this antipathy to rail- 
roads, both in the minds of the public and in legislative 
bodies, is mistaken; but unfortunately there occa- 
sionally is some ground for it. In their own interest 
the railroads should do away with these evident 
inequalities, discriminations and inequitable rates, and 
so adjust their charges that reasonable and intelligent 
business men, like the signers of the communication 
referred to, should have no just ground for a general 
attack upon railroad management. 


TO ESTIMATE STANDING TIMBER. 


The plan for securing through the machinery of the 
twelfth census a better knowledge of the _ timber 
resources of the United States received great impetus 
during last week. Prominent among the influences 
toward this end was the adoption of a series of resolu- 
tions by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in session at Baltimore, petitioning congress to 
provide for a more complete investigation into the 
lumber business and the timber supplies of the country 
than has been contemplated in the plans of the census 
department or in the legislation authorizing its work. 

No provision whatever had been made for the collec- 
tion of forestry statistics, only the work of the mills 
being subjected to investigation. It is desirable as 
part of the industrial statistics of the country to know 
what share saw mills, planing mills and the like make 
of the total, but these statistics in themselves will be 
comparatively of little use, for without a knowledge of 
the supply of raw material and the operation of the 
logging industries, they would give but little light on 
the broader questions involved either in the conduct of 
the lumber business itself, or in the adoption of a wise 
forestry policy on the part of the national government 
or the states. 

It is necessary hardly more than to present the sub- 
ject to any intelligent man to secure his approval of 
an enumeration which shall take in: timber supplies 
as well as saw mill product. Therefore, backed by the 
cordial indorsement of such a body as the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and by the 
recommendation of many other business organizations 
and of business men, there is a prospect that the 
census bureau will be authorized to proceed with this 
important work. It is a work which appeals to the 
theorist in forestry matters; it appeals to the expert 
forester; it appeals to every one who loves the forest; 
it appeals to those who study the effect of a timber 
cover upon water ways; it appeals to the timber owner, 
the saw mill operator and the lumber merchant. 

But if congress shall authorize a collection of timber 
statistics and an estimate of the standing timber of 
the United States, it should do so in no perfunctory 
way. The task is a large one and will involve large 
expense, though small in proportion to the impor- 
tance of its object. Congress should therefore not be 
niggardly. It should use all due precautions for an 
economical conduct of the work, but the work should 
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be done thoroughly if at all. Better no statistics than 
inaccurate and incomplete ones, which are therefore 
misleading. 





SOCIAL RECIPROCITY. 


Retail lumbermen of the country have come to look 
to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, that 
great organization which represents in its membership 
fifteen hundred retail yards in Minnesota, Iowa and the 
Dakotas, for new ideas in association work. Just now 
that organization is contemplating a plan which is 
designed to complete the conquest of the wholesale trade 
which it has so well begun. It proposes to show that its 
members are not merely good business men and efficient 
association workers, but that they are good fellows as 
well. 

In a recent bulletin issued from the office of the asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis the secretary, with the approval 
and authority of the board of directors, unfolded this 
plan at length, and thus submitted it to the members 
who will approve or reject it by giving or withholding 
support. What is proposed and the reasons for it are 
best shown by an excerpt from the secretary’s letter. 

For the past decade the members of this association have 
been each year entertained either in Minneapolis or in some 
other city by manufacturers and wholesalers, who have been 
untiring in their efforts and unstinted in their hospitality. 

Very many of our members have spoken to me, saying that 
they were getting positively ashamed of coming here year 
after year and accepting these courtesies without making 
some return. I feel sure this sentiment is entertained by a 
large number of our members, and all would be delighted to 
have an opportunity to contribute liberally toward an en- 
tertainment for those who have been our hosts in past 
years. 

For this reason, and also because the old Northwestern 





Lumbermen’s Association is getting a reputation for making 
innovations in association work and the be inning of a new 
century will be a good time to launch out the latest—I have 
the following plan to offer: 

Let us, on the occasion of our next annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, in January, 1901, give to all those who have 
been our hosts in the past ten years a banquet of such a 
character as will go down in history as one of the greatest 
events ever known in the lumber trade. 

To this end we should plan so as to secure the attendance 
of the heads of the firms as well as their sales representa- 
tives. We should take an entire evening for it, and our pro- 
gram of toasts should include responses from representa- 
tive speakers from all over the United States. who would 
talk to us about white pine, yellow pine, cypress, redwood, 
spruce, fir, cedar, hemlock, etc., etc., thus making the even- 
ing one of educational value to all present. The idea would 


. be to make'the gathering one to be long remembered by 


every man present, and which any man, no matter what his 
—s in the lumber trade, might consider it a privilege to 
attend. 


It is proposed that each member of the association 
who appreciates the lavish hospitality that has been 
extended to the association by representatives of the 
wholesale trade shall signify such appreciation by sub- 
scribing for two tickets to the banquet, one for himself 
and one for a guest from the wholesale trade, only 
members of the association to have the privilege of 
thus posing as hosts. 

While the guests will for the most part be those who 
have been such generous hosts in the past they will 
include leading lumbermen from all over the country 
of all branches of the trade. 

It is to be an epoch marking event. 

It is to be a grand celebration and ratification of 
trade fraternity, 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, which 
ance of a common cause, will disappoint its friends and 
has so demonstrated the power of organized further- 


rejoice its enemies if it does not promptly, heartily and 
unanimously ratify the plan. In sixty days there should 
be a thousand subscriptions to the banquet fund, and 
ten thousand dollars, backing the ability and enthusiasm 
of its officers and members, will guarantee the biggest 
thing of the sort ever conceived. 
—eeereraern 

There have been noted masters of the feast. The 
name of Lucullus has been handed down from ancient 
times because of the magnificence and taste of the ban- 
quets he supervised. Many particular occasions have 
entered into history because of the rarity and costlinesa 
of the viands served; but not often at any time or any- 
where and never in the history of the lumber trade of 
the United States has there been such a banquet as 
that served at Baltimore by the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change in honor of the visitors to that city on the ocea- 
sion of the annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Baltimore has fame, gas- 
tronomie as well as commercial. It is the home of the 
succulent oyster, the toothsome reed bird, the royal can- 
vas back, the incomparable terrapin. The unexampled 
gifts of nature have been improved by art, until there 
has come to be in Baltimore a cult of epicures unequaled 
elsewhere. Added to natural advantages and a culinary 
skill which has reached the altitude of a fine art, is most 
lavish hospitality. When it is known that the Balti- 
more lumbermen, themselves reared in the Baltimore 
atmosphere, and versed in all the gastronomic lore of 
that city, gave orders to its leading chefs that this 
banquet should be the most complete and perfect exam- 
ple of their art, it may be understood that the imag- 
ination falters and words fail in describing the result. 








FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


Open Letter Written by Western Lumber Dealers to the Financial Head of Western Roads Demanding Reform in Lumber Tariffs. 


Lyons, KAN., March 12, 1900. 
J. PierPoNtT MorGan, EsqQ., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: The following open letter is addressed to you because you are at 
the head of the financial interests of the Kansas and Oklahoma railroads to 
whom our request for a readjustment of the freight rates on lumber has been 
made; and further, because we have been told by the traffic officials before 
whom we have presented our case so far, that the matter was of so much import- 
ance that it would have to be presented to their superiors before they would be 
warranted in making any concession to our demands, as it involved a reduction 
in rates. It does involve a reduction in rates into Kansas and Oklahoma, but 
we claim that it does not necessarily involve a loss of revenue, if the rates were 
adjusted upon an equitable basis to all the people your roads serve. 

For your information, and that you may understand the status of our request 
for this readjustment of rates, we beg to inform you that we are the railroad 
committee of the Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma Association of Lumber 
Dealers, the second largest association of business men in the United States. 
We have more than 1,100 paying members and represent a capital of more 
than $15,000,000. We present our case to you, therefore, as business men to a 
business man, in the opinion that it will receive from you the consideration that 
we deem its importance warrants. 

We claim that we are paying in Kansas and Oklahoma a half million dollars 
annually more than we should pay on an equitable apportionment of rates from 
the yellow pine forests of the south to the markets of this country. These rates 
and these discriminations were put into effect about fifteen years ago when the 
yellow pine manufacture was in its infancy, at a time when it was claimed 
that it was necessary to do so to build up the lumber manufacturing industry 
of the south, and enable it to meet the competition of the white pine that at 
that time amounted to 90 or 95 percent of the trade in this territory. We claim 
that the conditions have so changed that a rate based on conditions fifteen 
years ago is entirely unwarranted and absolutely unjust as applied to the 
conditions that are present today. The production of white pine is rapidly 
decreasing and the amount used in Kansas and Oklahoma has decreased to less 
than 15 percent of the whole, and another year’s time will see it less than 5 
percent. Cypress and Washington spruce are rapidly taking the place of the 
remaining demand, that yellow pine had not already absorbed. The decreased 
production of white pine has so advanced the price of that product that actual 
competition between the two products has receded from the Missouri river, where 
the yellow pine product met it fifteen years ago, to a distance 700 to 1,000 
miles farther east. To us, continuing the discriminations in effect fifteen 
years ago has become unbearable, recognizing and understanding as we do these 
changed conditions. We believe that it is not a good business policy to con- 
tinue an unjust and arbitrary rate until you arouse the antagonism of the people, 
leading to reprisals and conditions that are destructive of profit in the opera- 
tion of the roads; and we trust that after having been made acquainted with 
the nature of our complaint and its effect upon our business that you will 
take it up with us and in friendly conference adjust the matter with us. 

Our specifications of the unjustness of your yellow pine rates to Kansas and 
Oklahoma are as follows: Taking Texarkana as a common shipping point from 
the south, to Oklahoma, an average distance of 350 miles, the average rate is 
294 cents a hundred; to Kansas, an average distance of 600 miles, the average 
rate is 29 cents a hundred; to Missouri, an average distance of 600 miles, the 
rate is only 23 cents a hundred; to Illinois, an average distance of 1,000 
miles, it is only 24 cents a hundred; to Indiana, an average distance of 1,300 
miles, it is only 254 cents a hundred; to Ohio, an average distance of 1,500 
miles, the average rate is only 28 cents a hundred. We claim that the present 
conditions have entirely outgrown and made unjustifiable such an apportion- 
ment of rates as this showing discloses. From 1885 up to two months ago the 
rate has remained practically the same, which was a discrimination against 
Kansas and Oklahoma of 5 cents a hundred. Your traffic officials, claiming 
that the railroads were entitled to a share of the prosperity that had come 
to the country, raised the rate to Kansas and Oklahoma an average of 2 cents 
a hundred, and raised the rate in the territory outside an average of only 1 cent 
a hundred, thus making the discrimination against us 7 cents a hundred; and 
this discrimination, too, is based upon the rate in effect in Illinois and not 
upon what we would be justified in claiming, based upon our mileage to the 
forests of the south, as you will at once perceive by referring to the average 
mileage given above. At the time your rates were made from the south the price 
of lumber at the mills was higher than it is today, but during the years of 
depression the price of lumber went down and down, below the cost of pro- 
duction, but your rate remained the same during all this time of depression. 
Your claim, therefore, that you are entitled to raise your rates on lumber and 
secure your share of the prosperity is misleading and not warranted by facts, 


because on this commodity in this territory you did not bear your share of 
the burden of depression, the rate to Kansas and Oklahoma never having 
been other than a very profitable one. Our grievances, however, is the unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable discrimination that your rate officials have by this 
late raise made more pronounced against us. We have borne this discrimination 
for fifteen years without murmuring, and we claim that this fact should entitle 
us to prompt and favorable consideration now. We say that the cost of lumber 
to the consumers of Kansas and Oklahoma has reached so high a point that the 
prosperity and upbuilding of these states are being retarded; that instead of 
our sharing in the general prosperity, our business has been reduced to a smaller 
volume and we are receiving a smaller percentage of profit upon it. 

It is claimed by your rate officials that our complaint should be addressed 
to the mills who have advanced their price at the mills so materially. If the 
price at the mills is higher than is justifiable, it seems to us that your rate 
officials who have continued these lower rates to far away points have stimu- 
lated the markets beyond the capacity of production, and thus have been the 
cause of advancing the mill price to us above a legitimate basis, which is 
another and serious count against the continuation of such an unbusinesslike 
policy. If production has not kept pace with demand because of these rate 
conditions, it perhaps never occurred to these rate makers, or to you who watch 
the results, that these abnormal conditions have added to your own cost for 
lumber needed for new equipment and maintenance hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Is it not possible that a condition has arisen that is “cooking the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” So far as we are concerned white pine no 
longer enters into competition with yellow pine in this territory, and if it did 
your rate makers have made such an excessively high rate on white pine from 
the Missouri river into Kansas and Oklahoma that the competition has been 
absolutely taken away from us. For an average distance of 750 miles the white 
pine rate to the Missouri river is, or was until recently, 16 cents a hundred. 
The Kansas railroads add to that rate to the center of Kansas, a distance of 
200 miles, 17 cents a hundred. 

Having taken away whatever competition there might be as between the 
two products of lumber, they say to us that the mill man in the south is asking 
us too much for his product and advise us to make our complaint to him. We 
find ourselves practically helpless between these two mill-stones of rates that 
the Kansas and Oklahoma railroads are absolutely responsible for, and we 
have determined that these roads shall put us upon a just and equitable basis 
in the yellow pine lumber rate. We prefer and are offering you every oppor- 
tunity to agree with us upon this basis in a friendly way, but we propose to 
institute every effort of which we are capable, legal, political and other- 
wise, to force a readjustment of this lumber rate upon a basis of fairness and 
equality to the people of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

To give you a practical illustration of how this injustice is forced upon 
our attention every day: A Kansas lumber dealer goes into a wholesaler’s 
office in Kansas City and asks if there is not some little concession in the price 
of yellow pine today—that he wants to buy five or six cars. His friend the 
wholesaler says, “No, everything is strictly list price now; we have more 
orders than we can fill. Look at this,” and he pulls out an order from 
Indianapolis, Ind., for six cars of yellow pine from his mill in Texas sold at 
the list price, and asks, “Why should we cut the price to you when we can get 
these prices from them?” The Kansas dealer admits that he would not exhibit 
business sagacity if he should, but, being interested, he inquires the delivery 
price that sale brought him at Indianapolis, and to his surprise he finds that 
if he wanted to buy six cars of the same identical pieces of lumber it would 
cost him $1.50 a thousand more to have it delivered to Wichita, Kan., than the 
Indianapolis dealer had to pay for it, although Wichita was less than half the 
distance from the mill, and this difference is because of the rate to Indianapolis 
being that much lower. 

We could go on and multiply these illustrations, but we think enough has been 
offered to warrant your consideration of the justness of our request. If you 
desire meeting us in conference for the adjustment of the same upon an 
amicable basis, there will be a meeting of the directors of our association at 
Kansas City on the 21st of this month, and we would be pleased to meet you 
or any of your representatives with authority to act in an adjustment of these 
lumber rates in Kansas. 

This meeting of the directors of the lumber association has been called 
solely to act upon this matter, and if forced to adopt extreme measures to secure 
the adjustment of these rates it will be the fault of your railroad companies 
and not of our association. Yours very truly, 


H. C. Taytor, 

E. R. BURKHOLDER, 

J. N. CUNNINGHAM, 
Committee, 
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Photographs as Trade Winners. 


The yard man was as wide-awake as a trout. He is 
also young, and it is surprising how smart young men 
are these days. There has been a hot time in the old 
town in which this dealer is located, and it is these 
hot times which bring out what there is in a man. 
Strange as it may sound to some 1 know dealers who 
through a prolonged scrap have made money. The com- 
petition nerved them to their best, and in order to hold 
their own they devised methods and schemes which 
otherwise would have laid latent, and which put them 
clear on top. 

This yard man is a photographer—one of those 
amateur photographers against whom so much bile is 
directed. We not infrequently see little pieces in the 
papers aimed at the several million of men and women 
who carry their cameras around with them as regularly 
as they do their years. Not long ago some chump of a 
writer remarked that amateur photographers “do not 
know what good manners are.” I'll bet $4 the man 
who wrote that has nothing so unique or beautiful that 
anyone would want a snap at it. He is some sour, 
jealous, two-legged old crab who is going backward 
through the world. My earthly possessions are incom- 
putable—not in dollars, however, but if anybody wants 
to snap on my old black cow, Gordon setter, chickens, or 
even myself, they are at liberty to do so. These photog- 
raphers derive pleasure from us without its costing us a 
cent, and any mun who would object to that kind of deal 
would never be my bedfellow if I can help it. 

When things were so hot in this yard man’s town that 
they boiled he set to thinking, and without desiring to 
stir up any feeling, let me here remark that thinking 
is an act to which not many of us can plead guilty. We 
permit others to do our thinking for us, and then rebel 
because our lot is so hard, or because we are so mixed 
up with mist and fog that we cannot see our way. We 
remain nonentities, when if we would only let ourselves 
out—be ourselves, act ourselves—we would soar as on 
the wings of an eagle. What excuse do you think we 
can make when called upon to account for the talents 
which were given us—those poor talents, pinched and 
cramped to suit the notion or pocketbook of some man, 
party or sect? 

Having said this much I am going straight to tell you 
what this yard man did with his little camera. When 
he would get an inkling of somebody who was going to 
build, of a Sunday away he and his wife would drive 
to the place, visit with the people a little, as folks of 
tact can do, take a snap shot of the old home, and in 





* ‘One of those amateur photographers.” 


due time present some finished pictures to the prospec- 
tive builder. You see this little attention went right 
to the spot. He says by this simple means he sold a 
half dozen house bills. Then, to make good a promise, 
when the new house was up he would take a picture of 
that also, and the pictures of the old and the new hang- 
ing side by side were regarded as household treasures. 

The same yard man told me another that is not bad. 
One evening when the mercury was several points below 
zero he bundled up in his fur overcoat and robes, and 
drove eleven miles to see a man who was going to build. 
He reined up in front of the house and was told to come 
in, but to go in was not on the program. So Mr. 
So-and-so, scantily dressed for that temperature, came 
out, and the yard man began to talk lumber to him. 
The farmer shifted his position from one foot to the 
other, drew his head down like a mudturtle to get away 
from the blast, and then he began to shiver. All the 
time the yard man was describing to him the advantages 
which would arise from buying his lumber from him, 
and at length the farmer saw the point, and the bargain 
was closed. “He had to buy the bill or freeze to death!” 
said the yard man. 

Here is another on the same man: “Things were so 
hot,” he said, “that when we saw a man coming into 
town who looked as though he might buy lumber we 
would board his wagon and talk lumber to him while 
he was driving to his point of destination. One day a 
farmer hitched his team in front of my place and bar- 





gained for some stuff. Then he went out, and being 
afraid that my competitor would get hold of him and 
induce him to change his mind we unhitched his horses, 
ran his wagon into the yard and loaded it up. Sure 
enough, back he came and said he had changed his mind 
about taking that lumber. I pointed out to him the 
lumber already on the wagon, told him it was ready for 
him to start with, then he went back and I suppose 
told the other fellow he had changed his mind, At any 
rate he hauled the lumber we had loaded on his wagon 
away with him.” 


A Matter of Buying. 


The old saying that a man is a good deal of a fellow 
who makes two blades of grass grow where formerly 
there was only one holds equally true when two profits 
can be secured where there was but one before. The 
idea of clipping the corners so that the profits may be 
increased is a legitimate one. To buy lumber worth the 
money, to handle it cheaply, should be the aspiration of 
every yard man. He doesn’t feel good when his stock of 
lumber is on top of him instead of he on top of the lum- 
ber. Said a yard man to me a few months ago when 
the white pine list was supposed to be as stiff as a crow- 
bar, “I know there are many dealers who are paying 
list prices, but you have no idea what a consolation it is 
to me to get under the prices half a dollar.” 

I have never thought that the poor buyer stands 
much of a chance in the world anyhow. I could name 
several towns in which there are good buyers, and buy- 
ers who are not so good, doing business side by side, and 
I know it is the latter who have the nightmare. Not 
long ago a salesman was deploring the position taken by 
a certain yard man. “He is a hades of a hagler over 
prices,” said he. “He never thinks that a price list was 
made for practical use.” I didn’t do it, but I felt like 
throwing up my hat for that yard man. Had I wanted 
a yard manager I am not sure but I should have opened 
negotiations with him. It is of course a nice thing for 
a salesman to make his towns and take orders as fast 
as he can book them at his own prices, I say it is a 
nice thing—that is a nice thing for him. But it is not 
invariably a nice thing for the other fellow. I like the 
yard man who at any time stands ready to break away 
from the idea that price lists are made for practical 
use, and I suppose if I were put under oath I could 
name dealers who do not once in a hundred times pay 
list prices. And so long as they can manage to get 
under the prices of the list don’t you think they would 
be 24-carat chumps to change their methods of buying 
and pay list prices simply because it would please some- 
body for them to do so? 

There are salesmen who take a common-sense view of 
this question. I asked one of them not long ago if he 
felt like turning on a yard man and biting him if that 
yard man were disposed to jew him on prices? “Not a 
bit of it,” was the reply. “I am going to buy the few 
goods I consume as cheaply as I can, and I accord that 
right to others. I respect the yard man who is onto 
the situation; who knows what lumber is worth and 
will pay what it is worth and no more, but he doesn’t 
hurt my feelings if he tries to score me below the true 
value level. I am not obliged to sell him at his own 
figures, and need spend no time listening to him unless 
I am so disposed. I know there are dealers who, when 
they are in the mood, will give an unusually large order 
if they can get a little concession, and I think it is 
my business to get that order instead of leaving 
it for the chap who follows me to pick up. Yes, I some- 
times take an order with the understanding that it shall 
be optional with the house to fill it. There are men on 
the road who object to this; they have a good deal of 
pride, and want to be considered the whole push, and 
the end of things so far as bargaining is concerned. I 
am content, however, to be a sort of plastic medium 
between my house and the buyer. If my instructions 
are to sell at the list I do it; still, I think every sales- 
man should use a little common sense in this regard, 
and in order to be able to do this he must be posted on 
the condition of stocks. Once within the past six 
months I went out with instructions to sell at the list, 
and in less than three days I ran up against a man who 
wanted a considerable bill of an item that I knew 
wasn’t the strongest in the market. The buyer knew 
it, too. He made a bid, and while I was not at liberty 
to accept it I told him I would write the boss, which I 
did, and later the boss told me he was glad to place the 
lumber at the price obtained. I don’t care how stiff 
a list is there are certain items on it which can be bent 
a little.” 

Now that the subject of prices is on tap, what do you 
think about future prices? We heard about the advances 
in white pine which were to materialize the first of the 
month, but which didn’t. So far as I can figure it up 
there has been a difference in opinion among the north- 
ern mill men. There are those among them who would 
have rushed prices up another notch, but there was a 
counter-balancing hand. You know in all of these big 
schemes there are hands which the public doesn’t see. 
I fell in with a man who is very near some of the 


influential firms, who told me several days before tho 
first of March rolled around that the talked of advance 
would not take place. “In the face of a presidential 
campaign they do not think it is just the thing to put 
prices higher,’ he said. About the same time I saw a 
salesman who travels for a house that does not lack 
much of knowing its business, and he told me he would 
sell lumber to be delivered in sixty days at the prices 
he was then getting. I do not want you to under- 
stand, however, that it is your duty to take these opin- 
ions, or any other presented in this department, as law 
and gospel. 


Increasing Profits by Glazing. 


The train was tearing across the prairies like all pos- 
sessed, and a couple of lumbermen and myself were dis- 
cussing those momentous questions, as they say in a 
debating society, which affect the retail trade. By an 
unusual coincidence both of these lumbermen were 
thinking of doing their own glazing. They had not got 
the matter definitely settled, but they were turning it 





‘**Pick those who shall shave us.” 


over in their minds, and one of them said if he went 
into it he should expect to make an extra 30 percent. 
1 don’t think these lumbermen knew all about buying 
glass, and I know I don’t. ‘There is a glass trust the 
methods of which in dealing with the buying public 
are not so clear to the average citizen as is the glass. 
This trust calls certain dealers qualified buyers, and 
others have to pay higher prices, if they get the glass at 
all. There are independent glass manufacturers, how- 
ever, who regard it as their business to sell glass, and 
if you or I want a carload we can have it if we can pay 
for it—and get it. It is much easier these days for 
many a man to pay for glass than it is to get it. The 
stock on hand has been represented to me as light, and 
without argument you know what the result would 
naturally be. If my old black cow gives only a dozen 
quarts of milk a day, and my neighbors want a hundred 
quarts, some of them, speaking in a cow sense, will have 
to go dry. 

1 thought that some of you might want to consider 
this glazing proposition. ‘the men who talked it over 
with me are successful lumbermen who are not in the 
habit of calling pigs big hogs. They saw a point in it 
else they would have let it alone. No doubt you think 
you know enough to glaze sash—we all do. I feel con- 
fident that right from the start, by working indus- 
triously, I could glaze two or three sash a day. When 
I was in the sash and door factory which serves as an 
annex to the great retail yard of Mr. Gribben, in St. 
Paul, I timed a Swede who was glazing, and he spread 
the putty at the rate of 22 feet a minute. He went 
over the sash like a jack rabbit. He had been practic- 
ing, though, for eleven years, and ought by this time 
to know how to do it. There would be this favorable 
feature: You would probably not have to hire an extra 
hand to do your glazing. You and your hired man 
could do it at odd spells, and no doubt he would like 
some such little thing to turn his attention to so that 
he could put in full time. I remember I did when I 
was a hired man. Then, very likely, there may be some 
kid around your place who, owing to his quick percep- 
tion and nimble fingers, would take the putty knife and 
make both you and your hired man feel ashamed of 
yourselves. It is the kind of work that would suit a 
kid, for a few minutes at any rate. 

One of these men complained that much of the putty 
used at the sash and door factories sticks fully as fast 
as would first class mud. He was of the opinion it was 
some kind of mud. If he went into the business he 
would use putty that was putty; that old kind, you 
remember, that when we were boys we couldn’t dig off a 
sash without taking the edge off our jackknife. We 
would have to whittle it off, and sometimes the knife 
would go astray and the sash would get it. 

There is a good deal of open sash sold to Indiana 
dealers in certain sections of the state, and when | go 
there to learn how the Hoosiers run their lumber bus!- 
ness I will find out whether the yard men or the car- 
penters do the glazing. 


MER, Batons n 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Anniston—The Adams Lumber Company has been organ- 





ized. 
New Decatur—BE. C. Payne is erecting a planing mill. 
Arkansas. 


Bono—The Burk & Bock Shingle Company has been suc- 
ceeded by George Decker. 

Fulton—M. E. Deffenbaugh has sold out. 

Greenville—The Valley Pine Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a planing mill. 

Powhatan—H. T. Darter has sold out. 

Tremont—The Tremont Lumber Company has established 
a saw mill. 

California. 


Los Angeles—The Nafziger Bros. Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

North Fork—The Peckinpah Lumber pamageon | has been 
incorporated by C. M. Peckinpah and others, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Whittier—The Whittier Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000 by A. W. Matthews, 
8. W. Barton, L. Butman and others. 

Georgia. 

Macon—Pringle Willingham has retired from partnership 
in the Willingham Sash & Door Company.—Mitchell & Elder 
have dissolved partnership, L. A. Mitchell retiring and W. 
F. Elder continuing the business. 

Rome—The C. L. King Manufacturing Company will erect 
a plant to manufacture veneers, fruit crates, etc. 


Idaho. 
Salubria—John L. Sears is out of business. 
Illinois. 


Belleville—Jacob Meisler has withdrawn from the firm of 
Blomenkamp & Co. 

Chicago—The William Mueller Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Cooksville—Holmes, Claggett & Co. have been succeeded 
by U. M. Holmes. 

Decatur—W. J. McGavic & Sons will engage in the lumber 
business. 

Grand Ridge—L. W. Robinson has sold out to the Sanders 
Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

Maryland—Clark & Wingert have sold out to the Neola 
Elevator Company. 

Kenney—H. E. Suttle has sold out. 

Roodhouse—G. W. Trask is out of business. 

Washington—Samuel Thomas and John Engle will estab- 
lish a saw mill. 

Indiana, 


Auburn—The Auburn Hardwood Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $15,000, by EK. L. Robbins, 
Charles McClellan, A. C. Robbins and P. A. Muhn. 

; opined & Coates have been succeeded by Dun- 
ap & Co. 

Crawfordsville—Henry & Corbin will rebuild their saw 
mill, which was burned recently. 

Evansville—The Horrall Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hoosier Lumber Company. 

Indianapolis—Ballweg & Co. have incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $40,000.—The Central Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company has engaged in the hardwood lumber business. 
The firm consists of Kdward and Guy KE. Hawkins and A. 
M. Jackson. 

Rensselear—The Nowels-Sayler Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by George O. Bales, operating as the Bales 
Lumber Company.—J. W. Paxton & Co. have been succeeded 
by J. C. Gwin & Co. 

Rushville—The Vinnell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Pinnell & Root. 


lowa. 


Burlington—The Orchard City Wagon Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Burlington—The Gilbert-Hedge Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Thomas Hedge, 8. P. Gilbert and others, with 
capital stock of $175,000. 

Lansing—A. M. Fellows has become sole owner of the 
Lansing Lumber Company. 

Latimer—N. Sorenson has sold out to the Interstate Lum- 
ber Company. 

» ec City—Seney & Whittle have engaged in the lumber 
usiness. 

Menlo—J. O. Curtis has sold out to the Fullerton Lumber 
Company. 

Menlo—Benjamin Wells has sold out to the Fullerton 
Lumber Company. 

Red Oak—The Kretchmer Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000, by DB. 
Kretchmer, W. N. Maloney and others. 

West Bend—G. H. Norton & Son have been succeeded by 
the 8. C. Lee Lumber Company. 

Kansas. 

Cherryvale—Isaac Sackett will establish a piestes mill. 

Everest—The Alexander Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $30,000. 

a Jackson Lumber Company will put in a 
yard. 

Kentucky. 

Paducah—E. Sondheimer & Co., of Chicago, have estab- 

lished a distributing yard. 
Louisiana. 

Alexandria—The Rowley Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, by A. P. Brewer, 
St. Louis, and others. 

Florien—N. A. Ayres has been succeeded by the N. A. 
Ayres Lumber Company. 

Lutcher—G. Bedell Moore has sold his interest in the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company. 

Selma—The Rowley Lumber Company, Limited, has 
engaged in business. (Headquarters at Alexandria.) 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—The Calverton Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—Ellms, Arey & Co. have dissolved partnership. 

Lynn—The S. N. Breed Company has been succeeded by 
the Hutchinson Lumber a. 

Pittsfield—The Gale Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Charles Van Buskirk and Charles Butler. 

Michigan, 

Brimley—The Michigan Pulp Wood Company has been 
Incorporated by W. Burbank, G. F. Underwood, of New 
York, C. W. Baldwin and E. 8. B. Sutton. 

Eaton Rapids—Cobbs & Mitchell have bought out the mill 
and plant of the William Smith estate. 

Hart—J. W. Jipson has sold his interest in the planing 
mill of W. C. Bennett & Co. to W. C. Bennett. 

Menominee—The Harding Shingle Company has _ been 
pcorporated by Henry Harding, 2 A. Spies and EB. J. 

Middleville—Aaron Clark & Son have sold out to Rosen- 
berg & Forbes. 

est Branch—Alexander Russell and A. A. Labelle will 
establish a box factory. 
Minnesota. 
punitte Lake—P. 0. Peterson has engaged in the lumber 
Cariton—Asa Paine is out of business. 


Climax—The Valley Lumber Company has sold out to the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company. 
Pee. C. Libbey & Co. have been succeeded by R. 


. Libbey. 

Le Roy—William Allen has sold out to the Standard Lum- 
ber Company. 

Nielsville—The Valley Lumber Company has sold out to 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company. 

Missouri, 

Atlanta—Atterbury & Farmer have sold out to Shain & 
Atterbury. 

Caruthersville—The Riverside Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Clinton—Stevens & Taylor have been succeeded by Con- 
yers & Taylor. 

DeKalb—The DeKalb Grain & Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the DeKalb Hardware & Furniture Company.— 
Z. E. Crumpacker has been succeeded by W. G. Crumpacker. 

Glensted—Schowalter & Milburn have recently begun busi- 
ness. 

Hurdland—Bowen Bros. are out of business. 

Kansas City—The Long-McCune Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by R. A. Long, T. J. McCune and D. F. 
Wilson, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

Koshkonong—J. E. Old is opening a yard. 

Pollock—Roth & Humbert have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Prosperity—The Prosperity Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

St. Louis—The Plummer-Benedict Lumber Cémpany has 
increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 

Montana. 
Po - seater & Koppler have been succeeded by Isaac 
ritt. 
Kalispel—The Flathead Mace 4 Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000. 
Nebraska. 

Omaha—The Johnson-McLean Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,700, to manufacture sash 
and doors. 

—_-* W. Dorothy has been succeeded by Sadie 
ake. 
New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The Royal Match Company has been Iincor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000.—The Union Wood- 
working Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

New York. 

Canandaigua—Michael Collins has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Coldbrook—R. H. & C. H. Rhodes have been succeeded by 
Rhodes & Connor. 

Middlietown—The Giles-Crane Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Warwick—Vail & Vail will dissolve partnership April 1, 
John C. Vail retiring. The business will be continued by 


B. F. Vail 
North Carolina. 


Rocky Mount—The Rocky Mount Sash & Blind Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $9,000. 


North Dakota. 

Braddock—D. C. Sullivan has sold out. 

Portal—McClellan & Burger are opening a lumber yard. 

Washburn—The Washburn Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland—The Bartholomew Box & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Cincinnati—Gage & Vossell have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Fitchville—Henry Knowlton has sold out to A. G. Dean. 

rm S. Van Horne has sold out to Frank Seeg- 
miller. 

New Knoxville—The New Knoxville we 4 Company has 
been we with a capital stock of $7,000, by H. 
Hoge, A. Hall and J. Headapold. 

Oklahoma. 

Edmond—C, W. and Joseph G. Carey have sold out their 
interest in the Edmond Lumber Company, which will be 
continued under the same style. 

Perry—The Enid Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Pennsylvania. 
- Seenenten-aeeae Glenn has been succeeded by J. 8. 
edell. 

Honeygrove—J. M. Allen is out of business. 

Lindsey—James K. _— has removed to Punxsutawney. 

Millvale—The Bennett Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

VPhiladelphia—The Sylvania Lumber Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Wheatland—Harry Kline, of Newcastle, will build a plan- 
ing mill, 

Rhode Island. 

Providence—The Satucket Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, by John 
P. Brown, W. F. Baker and N. Crowell. 

South Carolina. 


s Kershaw—J. J. Whisnant has sold out to J. V. Welsh & 
on. 


South Dakota. 

Pierre—The Tennessee Coal & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $750,000, by C. R. 
B. Claflin and others. 

Tennessee. 

Clarksville—J. H. Mann, of Memphis, is building a saw 
mill to manufacture dogwood. 

Nashville—The Chequasset Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the American Hardwood Company, incorporated, 
with capital stock of $100,000, by 8S. D. Albright and others. 

Texas. 

Longview—Killingsworth & McFarlan have engaged in 
the saw mill business. 

Virginia. 

Suffolk—The Enterprise Manufacturing Company has en- 
gaged in the lumber business. 


Washington. 

Chehalis—Jolin and Harry West will establish a saw mill. 

Seattle—The Thurston County Lumber Comaens has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by C. 8. 
Hills and L. M. Moore. 

Snohomish—The Cascade Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a shingle mill. 

Palouse—Nolan & Trogden are establishing a saw mill. 

West Virginia. 
Middlebourne—Sellers Bros. will build a planing mill. 
Wisconsin. 

Appleton—The Miller Lumber Company will open a yard. 

Aehland-—The Two States Hardwood Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by A. G. Par- 
ker, 8S. M. Cotes and F. C. Knapp. 

Bayfield—Whigman & Lamb will establish a saw mill. 

Marinette—Walter Wright will engage in the lumber and 
cedar commission business. 

Mayville—H. J. Thielke has sold out. 

Marshfield—Vollmar & Below will engage in the lumber 
business. 

Milwaukee—George Grede & Bro. have incorporated as the 
George Grede & Bro. Company. 


Readstown—G. A. Ewers has been succeeded by Ewers & 
Co.—Miner Bros, have sold out to John EB. Nuzum. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Whether for good or only for a short time, the atti- 
tude of the average bituminous coal seller at Chicago 
toward his trade is now one of greater equipoise and 
confidence. The opinion is abroad that prices are to 
be higher, that the cutting of circular is to be much 
less frequent, and that the prosperity of the producer 
is to be placed on a much more stable basis. Just what 
foundation this belief has in fact is open to question, 
but the effect it has upon the market is for the moment 
tonic. The disposition is to assume a firm front. A 
variety of reasons may be assigned for this conservative 
condition of the trade. One is the near approach of 
April 1, with its possibilities by way of increased 
prices. Just what the advances will be if any cannot 
now be predicted. The railways, which some time ago 
had practically decided upon a marking up of freight 
rates on coal this spring, are less assured that that is 
the most judicious course. During the past two or three 
months, or since freight rates advanced both in the 
east and west, the coal traffic fell away most notably. 
The cause may not have been due wholly to the increased 
cost of transportation, but that was at least an element 
to the diminished volume of business. The rates on coal 
from mines in West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to lake shipping ports, it is announced, are to advance 
10 cents a ton. The uncertainty alluded to exists in 
the proposed advance in all-rail business from mines 
to the west. The price of coal in the west April 1 will 
depend to a degree upon the action of the roads, which 
will perhaps be announced some time next week. 

Another reason for the firmer sentiment is the pros- 
pect of a foreign trade, the dimensions of which no one 
knows. Pittsburg and West Virginia operators have 
already contracted to send considerable coal to Euro 
during the next few months. Prices abroad are said 
to be attractive owing to the famine in fuel, and for 
that reason the business will be sedulously cultivated, 
at least until the foreign markets decline to their old 
levels, It is believed that there may be enough of this 
foreign trade to practically divert from the west a 
considerable tonnage that would otherwise come this 
way. The reality of these expectations may be in doubt, 
but the immediate effect is to peg up producers’ esti- 
mates of values. 

There is moreover a prevailing inclination among pro- 
ducers to decline annual contracts for the ensuing 
year, or to engage in them to a more moderate extent 
than last year. This reluctance has been shown in 
the few quotations that have been made to large 
consumers. They are considerably higher than a year 
ago, 50 to 60 cents in eastern coals for manufacturing 
purposes, and in some municipal contracts an even 
greater rise. Bids opened by the Chicago city authori- 
ties last week for bituminous fuel during the ensuing 
nine or twelve months were 25 percent higher than in 
1899. Anthracite bids were about 40 percent above the 
old contract prices. And still further, by way of expla- 
nation for the strength now shown in the market, it 
may be remarked that the cost of production will be 
considerably greater next month, that. there is reason 
to anticipate a large consumption of coal, and that 
among producers the satisfactory year just closed has 
engendered a feeling of greater fellowship and a dis- 
position to work in double harness. The most probable 
source of danger to the market is overproduction. New 
mines will soon be sending their products to the com- 
mercial centers, and how much of that added fuel can 
be absorbed by the trade without effect upon values, 
especially during the season of dullness, admits of 
serious reflection. 

Trade during the past week has been fairly good. 
Domestic grades generally throughout the country are 
firmly held to circular, but large consumers of steam 
coals have been buying in excess of their current require- 
ments, if they have a little storage capacity, and are 
putting away the fuel against possible higher prices. 
This has drained from the tracks at Chicago a consid- 
erable surplus that was menacing the market. There 
have been a number of strikes and production has not 
been fully up to the expected output, but there has 
been no shortage, the milder weather lending its aid to 
the buyer. 

The greatest interest at present lies, perhaps, in the 
prospective lake traffic. If the anticipations of vessel- 
men are realized, the straits will clear a week or two 
in advance of St. Mary’s river, and this will give to 
coal shippers the opportunity of getting a few cargoes 
upon Lake Michigan before the Lake Superior trade 
attracts the big carriers. Within the next week it is 
believed the large eastern producers of bituminous coal 
will be actively figuring upon business for the coming 
lake season. Several blocks have already been placed 
at a considerably higher price than a year ago, 

Anthracite coal meets with many western orders, but 
they are for the smallest tonnage possible, and the ag- 
gregate business is only fair. Chestnut size has re- 
ceded to the price of egg and stove quite generally, the 
quotation for all these sizes being $5.75, Chicago. At 
the Chicago docks the anthracite stocks March 1 were 
estimated to be slightly in excess of 200.000 tons, thus 
giving every indication that perhaps half that amount 
will be carried over to the new season. To the greatest 
extent possible shippers are supplying current trade 
from the docks, limiting all-rail business to territory 
where it can be the more economically placed. 
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GREAT AMERICAN LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE. 





Eighth Annual Meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—A Memorable Conference Between the Two Branches of the 
Trade—A Great Meeting in a Great City—The Boston Agreement Becomes a More Ample and Explicit Baltimore Agreement 
—President Scatcherd Lays Down the Cares of a [lost Successful Administration—A Banquet 
in the Home of Oysters, Terrapin and Canvasback. 


According to the program the board of managers was 
scheduled to meet at 9:30 a, m., but C. H. Bond was 
the only one present at that time and promptly ad- 
journed himself. 

The trustees’ meeting, called for 10 o’clock, was a 
little late in assembling. ‘There were present John N. 
Seatcherd, in the chair; Pendennis White, Carl M. 
Smith, C. E. Rowland, ¥. W. Cole, C. H. Bond and 
L. H. Shepard; R. C. Lippincott, whose train was late, 
arriving later. Seeretary E. F. Perry and Counsel John 
J. McKelvey were also present, and Albert Cone, of the 
American Lumberman, acted as official stenographer. 
The deliberations of the trustees are not a matter of 
public record, but most of them upon this occasion took 
the form of recommendations to the convention and 
will appear of record in the proceedings. Among these 
was a recommendation contained in the report of the 
board of managers that the secretary’s salary be in- 
creased, referred approvingly to the new board of 
directors; the recommendation of a change in the by- 
laws increasing the number of trustees from fifteen to 
twenty-one, in order that various sections of the country 
might be more adequately represented, in view of the 
growing field of the association; the recommendation of 
an increase in the annual membership dues from $15 to 
$25, in order that the present very eflicient association 
machinery might not be in any way hampered for lack 
of funds; and the recommeadation of a slight change in 
the vouchering system in the interests of convenience, 
whereby the president would countersign the treasurer’s 
checks instead of the secretary’s warrants. 


Wednesday Morning’s Session. 


It was 11:30 before the board of trustees had finished 
its meeting, and 11:50 before the president’s gavel fell 
upon the table in the Y. M. C. A. hall and called the 
first session to order. President Seatcherd then intro- 
duced Lewis Dill, president of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, who said: 


Lewis Dill—Gentlemen: A distinguished British general, 
after several unsuccessful attempts having recently suc- 
ceeded in getting into a camp a large number of visitors, 
they had no reason to doubt the sincerity of their welcome. 
Gentlemen, we have invited you before without success; but 
today we have you in our camp. We are glad to have you 
with us, and our terms are “TWnconditional surrender !” 
{Applause.} And that means in part that any of you who 
may have contemplated leaving before tomorrow are to 
change those plans and be with us at the banquet at the hotel 
tomorrow night. The members of the lumber trade desire 
me to present to every member their compliments, and to say 
that it will be their pleasure to see that you do not regret 
this trip south, nor the selection of Baltimore as your con- 
vention city. 

Many of you heard a New England lumberman, in a ban- 
quet speech at Memphis several months ago, tell of having 
come from a country so long settled that away back in 1699, 
from his own city of Boston, they shipped the first American 
woods from the colonies to the mother country. Now, gen- 
tlemen, you are tonight in a city from which the first gov- 
ernor of Maryland, Leonard Calvert, sent his brother in 1638 
enough Maryland black walnut to make a shuffleboard. That 
was sixty-one years, or nearly a lifetime, ahead of Boston. 
{Cheers and laughter.] I should also mention in behalf of 
Raltimore that today we are shipping annually nearly 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber from this port to fourteen foreign 
countries. [Applause.] 

It is a long stride from 1638 down to our brand new city 
charter of 1900. The work of a commission of representative 
citizens, we believe it to be the best type of municipal gov- 
ernment possessed by any American city. But notwithstand- 
ing the splendid benefits and privileges that were to be ours 
under this charter, we found that, like Dewey at Manila, we 
were dependent upon the ‘“‘man behind the gun,” and at a 
recent Shetien the people decided whom that man should be. 
He will welcome you now to our city, and I present for that 
purpose our mayor, the Hon. Thomas Gordon Hayes. 
[ Applause. } 


The Mayor’s Greeting. 


Mayor Hayes—I assure you it is a genuine pleasure to me, 
both as an individual and as mayor of our city, to welcome 
you. Baltimore, you know, as the president of the Baltimore 
uumber Exchange has already said to you, is a southern city; 
and it is the oo city south of Mason & Dixon's line, with 
a population of 700,000, and I assure you its people are the 
possessors of that characteristic of southern people, delight 
in extending hospitality to strangers. There is nothing that 
gives me in my official capacity more genuine pleasure than 
to be called on to welcome a body of representative citizens 
from other portions of our great land. 

I need hardly tell you that we in Baltimore think that the 
industry which you gentlemen are connected with is one of 
the greatest of our land. We think you have in your business 
representative men of our country. I was so impressed 
with the personnel of the lumber trade in this city that I 
thought it was very essential for me in order to have a suc- 
cessful administration to take one of the Baltimore lumber 
dealers, and I have Frank Gilbert on the harbor board. 
[Applause.] You know that from the standpoint of trade 
no industry has a more powerful influence. You know the 
value of the lumber industry in our country. I believe it is 
three times that of the great cereal, wheat; and you are ten 
times ahead of the whole gold and silver product of the coun- 
try. 

You must feel at home in Baltimore. You know we are 
a city of homes, and I think there is no other characteristic 
that is so beneficial to us, as a great urban community, as 
the fact that everybody has his own home in Baltimore. We 
have no tenement houses here. [ Applause. ] 

We have in Baltimore, Mr. President and gentlemen, a 
great deal that will interest you. We have the prettiest 
park, I think, in the world. That is not an extravagant 
expression, though it may not have the artistic elaborations 
of Central park in New York or other large parks that might 
be referred to. Then we have one of the most attractive 
buildings in the country, considering its appropriateness as 
a temple of justice. We have a very handsome city hall 
here, too. We have never had any great scandals in 
Baltimore, and we built this magnificent building and the 
commission turned back into the cae | treasury some of the 
money that was appropriated to build it with. [Pro!onged 





ee! This experience we bave repeated with the city 
nall, 


We are sincerely endeavoring to instill in the municipal 
government of Baltimore the idea of running a city upon 
business principles. I have been mayor of this great city 
since the 15th day of last November, and I have a legislative 
department which is heartily co-operating with me in con- 
ducting the government upon business principles. I believe 
that theory will succeed. I propose it shall succeed. 

Now let me say another thing to you. We have got in Bal- 
timore the best organic government that ever sprang from 
the human intellect. You know the vulnerable part of our 
government has been city government. I have come to the 
conclus.on that it is largely because we don’t have a good 
form of constitutional law for our cities. You have got a 
good national government, I don’t care what party is in con- 
trol; the*state governments are good, because they have 
copied the federal constitution as far as it could be applied 
to the states. But the organic municipal law has not been 
able to adapt much from the state and federal constitutions. 
And when we got our new charter passed by the legislature 
of Maryland I felt, without thinking that I would ever be 
called upon to execute that instrument as the executive 
head of the city, that it was a prominent stride toward solv- 
ing one of the great governmental problems of our country. 
It is a law for a mayor who wants to give a good municipal 
government, and he can give it if he choose. 

Now, gentlemen, let me repeat you don’t know how really 
pleasant it is to welcome you to our city. It is something 
that the people delight in, to welcome those who come to 
visit us; and I want as the mayor of the city to emphasize 
that welcome. I need not tell you that the keys of the city 
are at your command; and let me not omit to tell you that 
we have in Baltimore the prettiest women that God ever 
created. I leave with you my fullest hope and wish that 
you may be at home here and take back to your respective 
homes a good opinion of Baltimore city and its people. 


President Scatcherd’s Response. 


President Scatcherd—-Mr. Mayor and Mr. President of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange: I desire to say to you that 
when the Baltimore Lumber Exchange sent the invitation 
for us tu hold our convention here we all felt extremely glad, 
because the reputation of your city and your people has been 
for hospitality in every sense of the word, and that reputa- 
tion has gone out far beyond the confines of your locality. I 
met a gentleman in New York last week and he asked me 
where we were going to hold this convention. I told him, 
and he asked, ‘‘Have you made any hour or date when you 
are going to adjourn?’ I told him we had, and he said, 
“Cancel it!’ [Applause.] I canceled all my engagements, 
and if you haven't got your renewals made at the bank you 
had better telegraph and have it done. 

I noticed coming down in the train that the song “I’ve Got 
a Girl in Baltimore’? seemed very popular, and now I am 
told by the mayor that the prettiest women in the world live 
in Baltimore. When I got off the train this morning I was 
handed a message signed by quite a large delegation of Bal- 
timore’s fair ones, and it read like this: 

Mr. Seatcherd: We understand that you are the 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and that you are to be welcomed to 
our city by the mayor. vow all of us girls have 
been trying to induce Mayor Hayes to get married, 
ee he hasn’t done it up to date. Won't you please 
help us? 

Now while we have gathered here upon very serious busi- 
ness, we will certainly try to set a time or appoint a commit- 
tee to induce or assist the head of this great city to assume 
such responsibilities that in the future some worthy son may 
succeed the worthy sire. [Applause.] 

We have come here upon very serious business pertaining 
to our own affairs; but I want to tell you, sir, that we always 
find time to take advantage of what is offered us. I want 
to say that as we drove down from the station this morning J 
remarked that Baltimore must have had a housecleaning in 
honor of our coming, the streets looked so unusually clean. 
With bright, pretty women, clean streets and such hospital- 
ity, if we can’t raise the price of lumber and whoop ‘er up 
for the lumber trade we ought to resign. 

Gentlemen, we hope that some day you will have occasion 
to hold conventions in each of our numerous respective 
cities; and we will then try in a small measure at least to 
reciprocate what I know you will do for us here. 


The secretary then called the roll by cities, from 
which it appeared that every member of the association 
in Pittsburg was represented at the meeting, a fact 
which met with applause. The Baltimore membership 
was also completely represented and the names will be 
found in the list of hosts printed elsewhere. From 
this and the roll call at other sessions and from the list 
of attendants at the banquet, it appeared that the fol- 
lowing persons were in attendance from outside Balti- 
more: 


Those Present. 
Asbury Park, N. J.— 
N. Ik. Ruchanan, Buchanan & Smock. 
Ashland, Wis.— 
A. W. Comstock, Davis, Comstock & Hunter. 
Bay City, Mich.— 
Frank EK. Parker, Eddy-Sheldon Company. 
Boston, Mass.— 
. L. Taylor, Cypress Lumber Company. 
Wendell M. Weston, W. M. Weston Company. 
W. R. Butler, W. R. Butler & Co. 
Lindsley H. Shepard, Shepard, Farmer & Co. 
George 8. Lewis, Connecticut Valley Lumber Company. 
Gardner I. Jones, Jones & Witherbee. 
Horace M. Bickford, Bickford & Stone Lumber Company. 
George W. Stone, Bickford & Stone Lumber Company. 
B. F. Lamb, B. F. Lamb & Co. 
John M. Woods, John M. Woods & Co. 
W. C. Johnson, Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boardman, N. C.— 
J. Sam Wright, Butters Lumber Company. 
Buckhannon, W. Va.— 
A. H. Winchester. 
Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Maurice E. Preisch, Haines & Co. 
C. Walter Betts, C. M. Betts & Co. 
Orson E. Yeager, Empire Lumber Company. 
Hugh McLean, Hugh McLean & Co. 
Joseph Dart. C. L. Ritter’s West Virginia interests. 
James T. Hurd. Hurd Bros. 
Cc. A. Hurd, Hurd & Hauenstein. 
Morris 8. Tremaine. Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
John McLeod, R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, 
H. M. Voole, Underhill & Poole. 
C. R. Shuttleworth. 
M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company. 
Carlton M Smith, Smith, Fassett & Co. 
BE. L. Anthony, W. D. Young & Co. (West Bay City). 
Julius Dietz, Buffalo Maple Flooring Company. 


John N. Seatcherd, Scatcherd & Son. 
H. S. Lee, Mixer & Co. 
C. H. Stanton, H. M. Loud’s Sons Company. 
Horace I. Taylor, Taylor & Crate. 
A. J. Brady, Taylor & Crate. 
Chicago, Il.— 
J. Is. Defebaugh, American Lumberman. 
H. H. Gibson, American Lumberman. 
Albert Cone, American Lumberman. 
John EK. Williams, secretary advisory board commercial 
forestry exh.bit, Paris exposition. 
P. A. Gordon, '’. Wilece Company. 
C. D. Strode, Hardwood Record. 
W. L. Wallace, lumber statistics, United States census. 
Cincinnati, O.—- 
W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte. 
J. A. Porter, Bennett & Witte. 
&£. D, McLeod, assistant general freight agent C., H. & D. 
raliway. 
B. Bramlage, Bennett & Witte. 
M. B. Farrin. 
Columbus, O.— 
M. A. Hayward, C., H. & D. Ry. 
Dayton, O.— 
M. J. Houck, Houck & Ely. 
Detroit, Mich.— 
William M. Dwight, Dwight Lumber Company. 
Duluth, Minn.— 
John Comstock, Comstock & Jones. 
John Madden, Cusson & Madden. 
Elizabeth City, N. C.— 
W. G. Underwood, Blades Lumber Company. 
Dubuque, Ia.— 
. F. Frudden, Frudden Lumber Company and Rumpf- 
I’rudden Lumber Company. 
Empire, Pa.— 
I’. W. Raine, Raine & Raine. 
Ferguson, 8. C.— 
I’. R. Seeley, Santee River Cypress Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
A. P. lrish, Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.— 
Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary Missouri & Kansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers. 
La Salle, I1l.— 
W. H. Hunter, W. H. Hunter & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.— 
W. G. Hollis, secretary Northwestern Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation. 
James C. Walker, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 
Mansfield, O0.— 
Ii. S. Nail, Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company. 
Montgomery, Ala.— ; 
W. BL. Dickerson, Wood, Dickerson & Co. 
Charles Hl. Scott, 'T. J. Scott & Sons. 
New Llampton, la.— 
John Rif president Northwestern Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation. 
New Haven, Conn.— 
ne > Mansfield, secretary Connecticut Retail Associa- ' 
on. 
hy. A. Beckley, Crosby & Beckley Company. 
Newark, N. J.— 
A. B. Ayres. j 
William A. Jones, Swain & Jones. i 


James M. Reilly, secretary New Jersey Retail Association. 4 
New York city— 4 
C. W. Manning, Chequasset Lumber Company. 
Milton Wiley, Wiley, Harker & Co. S 
John Harker, Wiley, Harker & Co. B 
R. W. Higbie. " 


J. W. Hussey. 
C. O. Shepherd, Scatcherd & Son. ae 
John F. Steeves, Church E. Gates & Co. PY 
IXrnest M. Price, Price & Hart. Ps 
Irederick W. Cole. ' 
Henry Cape. L 
John Jay McKelvey, counsel N. W. lL. D. A. 
Kk. F. Perry, secretary N. W. L. D. A. 
A. 8S. Tompkins, Tompkins & McFarland. 
Gouverneur Ek. Smith. 
C. G. Beling, John H. Goetze & Co. 
L. 8. Stone, St. Louis Lumberman. 
J. G. Staats, Lumbermen’s Review. 
Irederick J. Caulkins, Lumbermen’s Review. 
J. D. Crary, New York Lumber Trade Journal. 
Laurens P. Rider, White, Rider & Frost. 
Ih. A. Landon, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 
Norfolk, Va.— 
John L. Roper, John L. Roper Lumber Company. 
W. W. Robertson, Pocahontas Lumber Company. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
J. S. Tyler, H. M. Tyler Lumber Company. 
Charles H. Joyce, W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company. 
T. J. Wilson, Muskoka Lumber Company. 
V. W. Tyler, H. M. Tyler Lumber Company. 
Carlton M. Smith, Smith, Fassett & Co. 
Pendennis White, White, Rider & Frost. 
William G. Tush, White, Rider & Frost. 
Oswego, N. Y.— 
Charles H. Bond, E. W. Rathbun & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— 
H. A. Reeves, jr., R. W. Wheeler & Co. 
Hi. Humphreys, Humphreys & Stoker. 
B. Franklin Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co. 
Richard Torpin, Richard Torpin & Co. 
Charles P. Maule, Henry Maule. 
William 8. Harvey, Caldwell Land & Lumber Company. 
J. Gibson Melivain, J. Gibson MeclIlvain & Co. 
F. T. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lumber Company. 
W. P. Craig. William Whitmer & Sons, Ine. } 
R. F. Whitmer, William Whitmer & Sons. Ine. 
J. J. Rumbarger, Rumbarger Lumber Company. 
C. BF. Lloyd, jr., William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 
Robert G. Kay. 
W. M. McCormick. 
Henry C. Riley. Charles S. Riley & Co. 
A. J. Cadwallader, George I’. Craig & Co. 
Owen M. Bruner, Owen M. Bruner & Co. 
R. R. Griswold, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 
R. C. Lippincott. 
Bh. B. Nettleton, John E. Dubois & Co. 
Charles Henry, Henry, Bayard & Co. 
Capt. H. F. Manges. 
A. 8S. McGaughan, Henry Stephens & Co. 
Pittsburg. Pa.— 
F. W. Aldrich, Rib River Lumber Company. 
FB. V. Pabeock, BE. V. Rabeock & Co. 
F. R. Babcock, FE. V. Babcock & Co. 
J. B. Flint. Flint, Erving & Lindsay. 
B. A. Smith, Danie's & Collin Company. 
J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company. 
Frank Pearson, Commercial Sash & Door Company. 
I, F. Balsley, Mead & Speer. 
A. M. Turner, American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
L. L. Satler, L. L. Satler Lumber Company. 
George G. Nicola, Nicola Bros. Company. 
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James Speer, Mead & Speer. 

J. M. Hastings, J. M. Hastings Lumber Compamy. 

W. W. Collin, Daniels & Collin Company. 
Providence, R. I.— 

B. E. Kile, L. H. Gage Lumber Company. 

Nelson H. Walcott, L. H. Gage Lumber Company. 

Charles C. Gardiner, Potter & Gardiner. 
Rome, N. Y.— 

S. H. Beach, Beach Lumber Company. 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y.— 

William B. Millard, Millard Lumber Company. 
Saginaw, Mich.— 

T. A. Updegraff, William Schuette & Co. 

W. G. Van Auken, Bliss & Van Auken. 

O. M. Hanscom, Bliss & Van Auken. 

Cc. H. Krumeiser, Booth & Boyd Lumber Company. 
Salisbury, Md.— 

W. P. Jackson, Jackson Bros. Lumber Company. 
Scranton, Pa.— 

T. J. Snowden, Mason & Snowden Lumber Company. 
Southington, Conn.— 

Charles D. Barnes, Southington Lumber Company. 
Springfield. Mass.— 

Fred S. Morse. 

A. C. Dutton, A. C. Dutton Lumber Company. 
St. Louis. Mo.— 

F. H. Smith, F. H. Smith & Co. 
Stamford, Conn.— 

William H. Judd, Getman, Judd & Co. 
Toledo, O.— 

George L. Freeman, Kelsey & Freeman. 

Charles E. Rowland. Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company. 

Fred W. Aldrich, Rib River Lumber Company. 
Trenton, N. J.— 

R. W. Kennedy, Kennedy Lumber Company. 
Utica, N. Y.— ‘ 

Spencer Kellogg, Charles Kellogg & Sons Company. 
Waubashene, Ont.— 

Charles P. Stocking, Geogian Bay Lumber Company. 
West Bay City, Mich.— 

W. D. Young, W. D. Young & Co. 


Following the roll-call, President Seatcherd deliv- 
ered the following: 


The President’s Annual Address. 


We meet in Baltimore today to také part in the eighth 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

We cannot but be greatly impressed with the great con- 
trast that exists between the business conditions of today 
and the conditions that have existed from the origin of this 
association. Its life has been lived during several years of 
the greatest business depression the world has ever known, 
and such as I hope it will never know again. During those 
dark years we have assembled once a vear to aid each other 
along in our several pathways. While the aid given and 
obtained may not have been of such an intrinsic character 
as to permit of dollars-and-cents valuation, it was such that 
we appreciated that we were not alone in the dreary business 
world. 

Under what entirely different business conditions we meet 
today! Every eye is bright and every face is wearing an 
expression of contentment and _ happiness. But why? 
Because after years of patient waiting and fond hoping, of 
hard and constant work, good fortune has again smiled upon 
us and we have been able to obtain from our labor results 
that have repaid us for the work performed and the risks 
taken. 

The year 1899 marked the beginning of the prosperous 
times that are to continue for several years, during which 
period the conducting of business will be of pleasure as well 
as profit. 

This association is stronger today than ever before. It 
has progressed slowly, but surely. It has not tried to accom- 
plish too much at a time, but has contented itself by trying 
to bring about a little good from time to time, and our motto 
should be, ‘‘Make haste slowly, but surely.” 

At Boston the representatives of the retail associations 
agreed to do their utmost to have the members of their asso- 
ciations buy solely from the members of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. In order that the retail 
trade may know who are the members of the association and 
who are salesmen representing members of this association, 
without their having to announce that fact upon each visit. 
it suggested itself to me that an emblem of some sort would 
be very desirable. As the association becomes stronger—and 
it is sure to do so—the membership will be more sought after 
and correspondingly difficult to obtain: and to prevent deal- 
ers not members from representing themselves as members 
of this association the adoption of an emblem is desirable. 
This emblem should be of some value and the design attract- 
ive. The trustees after considering this matter authorized 
me to secure a design for an emblem, and T have tried to 
secure one so as to submit it for your consideration today ; 
but I have experienced great difficulty in finding a design 
that will represent the soft wood and the hardwood and the 
manufacturing interests. all of whom are included within 
this association. In order that this may receive due consid- 
eration it will be presented later during the meeting for your 
consideration and action. 

A great deal of careful work has been done during the vear 
just closed to bring about closer and better relations with 
the retail trade. It is a pleasure to say that in benefits 
obtained we have been greatly assisted by the retail associa- 
tions. The retail associations are believing more and more 
in the integrity and honorable aims of this association. The 
first step was to establish this belief in us, and having done 
this the benefit will soon follow. 

The classifving of the trade during the year has assumed 
large proportions. I appointed seventy-six classification 
committees of three members each. to act upon the classifica- 
tion of eighty cases, which required the work of 228 members. 
Sixty-nine of those committees have reported and seven are 
still at work. Of the sixty-nine classifications reported nine 
were in favor of the wholesale trade and fifty-three were in 
favor of the retail trade. There have been only four classi- 
fications that were not mutually satisfactory to wholesalers 
and retailers. These have been submitted to arbitration and 
are still undecided. 

During the year I have appointed fifty-six committees on 
applications for membership, composed of three members 
each, who passed upon fifty-one applications favorably and 
five unfavorably. From the large number of members who 
responded to the duties imposed upon them of classifying the 
trade or of passing upon qualifications for membership, we 
can correctly judge of the interest taken in the welfare of 
this association. 

The Information Bureau has been very effective during the 
year. That it is of benefit to its members Is ably illustrated 
by the number of reports furnished to its subscribers. The 
reports have been concise, clear, prompt and intelligent, for 
which Mr. Perry deserves great credit. and I take this oppor 
tunity to express to him on the part of the trustees and 
myself our appreciation of his untiring energy and the faith- 
ful fulfillment of his duties. 

There will be submitted to you reports of the different 
standing committees, to which I hone you will give careful 
attention, and particularly to that of the committee on trade 
relations. It is only through these reports that the members 
can obtain great knowledge of the work performed by the 
association. 
ene membership has increased thirty-five net, making a 

Al membership of 245. 

a Believing that great benefits were obtained bv inviting 
ba ogg from the retail associations to meet with us last 
year at Roston, it was deemed wise to invite them again to 
se with us here this year. This has been done, and I am 
ing the bate g that there are a large number here. represent- 
ahee” rere associations from a large number of cities and 
consider hires are our guests, and IT hope every member will 

"rt himself a committee of one to see that our guests 


are made welcome and have a pleasant time. 

I hope every member will take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. Do not hesitate to introduce any 
subject that will be of benefit to the business interests we 
represent. 

To the members who have served upon the different special 
and regular committees, also to the trustees, I wish to 
express my heartfelt thanks for their untiring energy and 
faithful work, and I hope that in the future the welfare of 
the association will be equally well looked after. 

Success cannot be obtained without sacrifice. [Applause.] 


Following the president’s annual address, Secretary 
E. F, Perry read the following: 
Secretary’s Annual Report. 


The year just closed has been one of marked advance in 
association work. We have been slowly stepping in a new 
era of our history. New responsibilities have been forced 
upon our movement, new ideas are being developed and new 
opportunities are opening before us. We are slowly rallying 
forces and crystallizing our opinion into action. It is the 
opinion of the secretary that in no year has the work of the 
association been more progressive and helpful to the mem- 
bers individually and collectively than during the past year. 
I feel that these points will be brought to your attention in 
a very positive way by the reports of our various committees, 
which are to be read at this meeting today. The wholesale 
lumber dealer will be considered in his relation, first, to the 
retailer: second, to the manufacturer, and, third, as to the 
financial, the mercantile and the political world. The dis- 
cussion of these various questions as led by men who are 
interested in the association work will be but the culmina- 
tion of the efforts that have been put forth in the past. The 
associational idea is becoming the prominent feature in the 
world today, and those who have given the matter but little 
thought continually wonder at this talk of association mem- 
bership, ete.: but the question has been forced to the atten- 
tion of the business man, not only because associations have 
been useful and valuable in the past, but for the good reason 
that they still perform an indispensable function and are 
capable of doing other and still more valuable work in the 
future. Much work is done each year, and it is so quickly 
forgotten that the associations get no credit for it; but ina 
general way it is known and realized to an increasing extent 
that the trade organizations are all the time accomplishing 
something and that they tend to advance the best interests 
of the great business that is represented. 

I want to touch still further on the membership question. 
We find a large array of wholesalers who are not members of 
any association, but who are and have been in the past very 
glad to reap benefits from those who spend their good money 
and valuable time for the working out of questions which are 
not entirely of personal or local profit. but the effect of which 
has been beneficial to every man engaged in the business. 
This is wrong. and it behooves every wholesaler to endeavor 
as far as possible to get (or compel, if the opportunity is 
offered) every lumber dealer to join in the work with his 
moral support as well as the financial support that he is 
able to give. 

During the past vear of the association’s work a larger 
number of members have been engaged in the service of the 
association than at any time during its history. This has 
been brought about largely because of the resolutions passed 
at the Roston meeting last year in connection with trade 
relations, which has brought us in closer touch with the 
retail associations, thereby bringing before the association 
continually a large varietv of questions in which the members 
are directly interested. However, this work will be touched 
upon more fully by our committee on trade relations. 

We have also needed the services of a large number of the 
members to act upon committees for membership. as_ this 
year we have received into the roll of the association a large 
and diversified list of members and covering a large territory 
where it required the individual investigation by our mem- 
bers in order that the high standard of the membership of 
the association be protected. In fact. the large amount of 
work done by these committees of the association. such as 
the committee on arbitration, marine insurance, bureau of 
information, audit, finance, ete.. and the large amount of 
individual work done by the members of the association has 
heen a source of great satisfaction to the secretarv. and I 
feel safe in saying that the large amount of enthusiasm 
shown in this way has been the means of bringing about 
much closer relations. not only between the members of the 
association, but between all wholesale lumber dealers as well 
as retailers. 

We have no permanent committees on classifications. The 
plan adopted by the president has been to appoint a separate 
classification committee to act on each and every apvlication. 
made by one of our members or by a retail assoctation. as to 
whether the requirements of a certain narty entitled him to 
buv his lumber at wholesale or not. Therefore as we have 
had eighty applications for classification (seven of which are 
now in the hands of committees), you can readily see that a 
large number of our members have been called upon to serve 
in this part of the work. Three members of our association 
have been appointed on each committee, causing the secre- 
tary to write an average of ten on each, or from 800 to 1,000 
letters on the subiect alone, besides a large amount of cor- 
respondence on other matters that have never reached the 
noint of being referred to a committee. And here T must 
testify as to the good intention shown on the part of about 
all the retail association secretaries. They have not only 
evidenced a desire to meet us half wav. but in many cases 
in order to get at the exact situation have gone far beyond 
what is usually necessarv in ordinary cases: and IT know of 
several instances where these secretaries have made personal 
trips. taking them some distance from home. in the endeavor 
to see for themselves the kind of business conducted by those 
under investigation as to their standing. I feel that this 
should be mervioned here, because those who are not familiar 
with what is being done will not appreciate to what extent 
this work has been carried and the care that has heen erer- 
cised. The details of this work have been presented by the 
chairman of the committee on trade reiations. 

Inesninch as we have no permanent committee on member- 
shin. T will renort for the several committees who have acted 
in this eapacitv. As vou are alreadv aware, a special com- 
mittee is appointed by the nresident of the association on 
each and every anplieation that is made by an tndividual or 
concern for membershin in the association, and as we have 
received fifty-four applications for membership In the asso- 
elation this vear. you will see that a large amount of the 
work was involved in the handling of these varions commit 
tees. Of the anplications received forty-nine have been 
elected, leaving five rejected bv the various committees serv- 
ing In this capacity. You will apnreciate the fact that the 
members have heen faithful in performing their duties when 
vou hear that in several instances our members have trav- 
eled long distances and have given much time to the Investi- 
gation of the character and business standing of certain par- 
ties who have made application for membership In this agso- 
ciation, In addition to this a large amount of correspond- 
ence has been entered into at various times and in some 
instances as high as thirty letters have heen exchanged in 
coming to a conclusion as to the advisability of favorable 
action. 

The secretary has also been kept busv at varions times in 
alding the other committees, doing a little alone the line of 
insurance. also helping the committee on arbitration. the 
committee on andit and finance, and keening un with the 
varions lines of corresnonderce that have been brought to 
our notice at one time or another. 

The secretary has been called npon at various times to 
attend the annnal meetings of several of the retail Inmber 
dealers’ assoctations and exchanges. and in many Instances 
has resnorded to the call. In this wav we have endeavored 
to ineuleate npon the minds of those who are vet nninformed 
the nrincinles adopted by this association as outlined In the 
Roston agreement above referred to. We have found that 
this personal contact has been a profitable way of bringing to 





the notice of those who are not conversant with the princl- 
les of this association, the lines upon which we are work- 
ng. We believe these various meetings and the literature 
that we have been able to send out at one time or another 
and also to very friendly notices that we have received in 
the papers through the full reports that have been given by 
these friends of ours have developed this feeling of friend- 
liness which at the present time exists between the various 
associations and our own. We make the assertion now that 
every feature of this association deserves encouragement and 
co-operation more now than ever before from every reputable 
wholesale lumber dealer. Those who are withholding their 
support are either lacking in public spirit or are willing to be 
benefited free of cost by those who are now spending their 
money and time in carrying on a work which is for the 
benefit of the trade at large. or else they have been negligent 
in giving the association sufficient attention to understand 
what is being done. As intimated before, we still need mem- 
bers: although our membership is larger than it has ever 
been before, at the same time. in order to carry out the work 
that is now being planned by the various committees of the 
association, it is necessary that our membership be increased 
to the largest possible number, and at the same time we 
desire only such as are willing to aid us in furthering the 
principles that we are fostering. That our association is 
increasing in number will be noticed by the table given as to 
the present and last year’s standing of the membership of 
the association: 


Number reported on the list March 1. 1898..... 201 
During that year were added to the roll new 
WURCTE cvcccecs ‘ ‘ 





Dropped out........... 


Leaving membership March 1, 1899........215 

During the vear 1899 there have been added to the list 
fifty-one, and there have been dropped from the rolls because 
of resignation. changes of business. combinations or failures, 
twenty-one, leaving the membership at the present time 245. 

With the growth of the association and the increase of its 
influence larger respons'bilities devolve upon those who hold 
the reins of management: therefore it is but in accord with 
the dignity of the present situation to urge if possible a 
more active and enthusiastic assistance of every one who 
accepts a position as officer, trustee or member of a commit- 
tee. or even a membership in the association. 

The rooms of the association are being used more and more 
by the members. and, in fact. to such an extent that the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether it would not be necessary 
to secure more increased facilities for the requirements of 
the members. However. in the opinion of the secretary. this 
is not needed at the present time and our members should 
feel at liberty to use the rooms and machinery of the asso- 
ciation whenever requirements demand it. Personal calls 
made upon the secretary are not only pleasant. but profitable 
from the association standpoint. We are able in this way to 
keep in close touch with the general trade conditions and 
information gained in this way has proved itself to be of 
benefit to the whcle membership. 

As secretary I have no recommendations to place before 
the association. The machinery by which the association is 
being worked and operated seems to be about as nearly per- 
fect as is possible under present conditions and circum- 
stances: therefore. unless some matters are brought to your 
attention today which show that changes are needed, I have 
none to offer. 

I desire to thank you all for the hearty co-operation and 
unfeigned support you have given the association—vour asso- 
ciation—dnuring the past vear and trust future relations will 
be filled with the same right principle and good fellowship. 

The Chair—It is now one o’clock. The afternoon session 
beginning at two o'clock is an executive session. At 3:20 
o'clock we shall be pleased to have meet with us the del- 
egates from the retail associations. In order that we may 
become acanainted. and if the retail delegates have any 
questions they desire to bring for our consideration they 
may be developed at that time. Mr. Dill desires to make 
an announcement. 

Lewis Dill—Gentlemen, in the absence of the chairman of 
the local entertainment committee IT destre to say that there 
has been planned a reception tonight at the Hotel Rennert. 
in the south parlors. We would like to have all of you meet 
with us for such a leneth of time as von may be able to 
give. It is to be entirely informal: ard tomorrow night is 
a banquet, the hour 7:30, and we would like to have all the 
visitors call at the office of the secretary in room F. Hotel 
Rennert, this afternoon, and register. as it will be of some 
service in the arrangement for the affair. 

The Chair—Heretofore we have usually arranged to fintsh 
our proceedings along in the forenoon of the seeond day. 
and we generally calculate to go home the same afternoon: 
but the local lumber dealers have arranged a bananet for 
us for Thursday night. and it is impossible for them to 
change their arrangements. They have made some admir- 
able plans ard I hope that every member and every guest 
who has come here will make it a point to stay and partake 
of the hospitality of these local dealers. 


Upon motion the meeting was adjourned to meet at 
2 o'clock. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


The executive session was called to order by President 
Seatcherd at 2:30 p. m.. and the roll was called, there 
being an attendance of thirty-six, others appearing 
later. 

The Chair—This is to be considered a meeting of the 
delegates to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and if any gentlemen in the room are not 
members of the association I will ask them to retire. 

The report of the fire insurance committee was then 
read by Counsel John Jay McKelvey, in the absence of 
Chairman E. F. Henson. It detailed the various efforts 
which had been made for securing lower insurance 
through plans which were in consideration. involving 
the forming of a mutual company or a Lloyds, also 
other suggestions. 

The report was adopted. The report of the committee 
on marine insurance, in the absence of Alfred Haines, 
chairman, was also read by Mr. McKelvey, indicating 
that the committee did not feel that the present was a 
suitable time to inaugurate any agitation toward the 
lowering of marine rates. 

The report was adopted as read. 

The report of the committee on legislation, C. W. 
Henrv, chairman, was also read by Mr. MeKelvey. the 
principal feature being an indorsement of the proposed 
ship subsidy bill. 

Ernest M. Price—There has been a bill before the New 
York legislature, and this hill enables an emnlovee, if he 
feels like it. to pnt his hand hefore a saw and have it ent 
off, and then make a claim for damages. The New York 
T.umber Trade Association anpotnted a special committee to 
go to Albany and see if that bill could not he modified. T 
understand the allied associations of New York city sne- 
ceeded Jast year in killine a bill which was_up then which 
was even more against the interest of emplovers of lahor 
than is the present one. T would suggest that the committee 
on legislation look into that matter. 

W. G. Underwood—I don’t think this association ought 
to indorse that Hanna-Payne ship subsidy bill. It is purely 
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a political one and I think we ought to keep politics out of 
our national organization. I for one am opposed to the bill. 


It was moved that the report be received and filed 
and the recommendations carried out. Carried. 

The committee on arbitration, Charles M. Betts, chair- 
man, made the following report: 


Report of the Committee on Arbitration. 


On behalf of the committee on arbitration, its chairman 
reports that the committee has been called upon to act on 
four different disputed claims during the year, two of which 
were between members of the association, and two by mem- 
bers against lumbermen not members. 

The total amount involved in the above cases was about 
$14,000, and the decisions rendered by the committee have 
been acquiesced in, as far as known, in accordance with the 
signed agreements entered into by the parties in dispute 
before the matters were acted upon by the committee. 

Several other cases have been submitted to the secre- 
tary of the association with the view of having them placed 
before the committee on arbitration. In two instances 
agreements were entered into by both parties for such set- 
tlement, but in corresponding with each of the parties for the 
purpose of getting additional evidence in the matter it 
caused both to come together and settle without arbitration. 
In these instances the parties concerned seemed to have the 
matter brought to their attention in such a way during the 
correspondence that the cases were adjusted without fur- 
ther action. The same results were attained in the other 
cases alluded to by the commendable efforts of Secretary 
Perry. 

oes this report it will be seen that the committee was 
called in to act in disputes only in the eastern part of the 
territory covered by our membership; and it is a pleasure to 
say the decisions of the committee were unanimous in all 
cases except one, 

Thanking the members of the committee who served on the 
cases presented, this report is respectfully submitted by the 
chairman. 


Chairman Ernest M. Price, of the committee on rail- 
roads and transportation, read a report showing the 


following figures: 
Claims, 
No. Amount. 
On hand March 1, 1809............ 17 $381.42 
Received during past year.......... 2 30.74 
POL. 60556 S05 eank).6500 0064 19 $412.16 
Claims, 
No. Amount. 
ee 4 $188.1: 
he, eee 1 10.13 
Declined by companies. .9 84.08 
~-- ————-14 $282.34 
Claims outstanding............ 5 $129.82 
Amount of fees remitted to treasurer...... $17.55 


The report was adopted by common consent. 

Pendennis White, chairman of the committee on 
trade relations, presented the following written report, 
stating that at the close he would comment upon some 
of its features: 


Report of the Committee on Trade Relations. 


The closing of the second year of the life of this committee 
finds a record of work accomplished which we trust will be 
gratifying to the members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. But, while reporting to you the past 
results, we ask your earnest consideration of the problems 
the future will bring, so they may, at the proper time, be 
taken up and treated in a thoughtful, conservative way. 

One of the principal actions of this association in Boston 
one year ago was the adoption of the following joint agree- 
ment, which has generally become known as, and which we 
we will hereafter refer to as, the Boston agreement. 

Boston Agreement 

At a joint meeting held in Boston March 1 and 2, 1899, of 
delegates from the New York Lumber Trade Association, New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association, Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, New York State Retail Dealers’ 
Association, Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Protective Associa- 
tion, Retail Lumbermens’s Association of Philadelphia, Mis- 
sour! & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and Illinois Association of Lumber 
Dealers, with the members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association it was unanimously voted to adopt 
the following : 

First.—That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation take up and formulate rules to classify the trade into 
sections, as follows: 

1. Manufacturers. 

2. Wholesale dealers or agents. 

3. Retail dealers and other legitimate customers of the 
wholesale trade. 

The retail trade to be classified according to the rules 
governing such trade in the various states at the present 
time; provided, that in cases that may arise where the 
wholesaler and retailer do not agree before sale shall be 
effected the matter shall be submitted to a conference com- 
mittee composed of one member from the retail association 
interested, one member from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and, in the event of these two not being 
able to agree, they shall decide upon a third member of the 
committee, and the decision of such committee shall be final. 

Second.—That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association take ad and consider the pronounced and recog- 
nized evils from which both branches are suffering, viz. : 

1. Sales by manufacturers and wholesalers to consumers. 

2. Sales by brokers, agents and commission men to con- 
sumers. 

3. Sales and quotations by the so-called retail dealers to 
consumers through agents and by methods used by the whole- 
saler in soliciting trade from the retailers. 

4. That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion consider and devise a plan which will enable it, with 
the co-operation of the retail trade, to control all such con- 
cerns. 

5. That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion provide a plan whereby all wholesale dealers, manu- 
facturers, commission men, agents and brokers reported by a 
state association for selling to the consumers shall be 
reported to the wholesale trade and manufacturers, and 
required to conform to legitimate rules of business. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 


That it is the sense of this meeting that, in the 
event of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association complying with the requests adopted 
here today, the retail dealers will pledge them- 
selves, so far as possible, to buy only of members 
in regular standing of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

So the first year’s work of this committee, ably assisted by 
the committee on wholesalers selling consumers, of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association and its secretary, Mr. Crary, 
had resulted in creating between the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the various retail dealers’ 
associations mentioned, the great essentials to all trade rela- 
tions work, namely, confidence and joint action, and the out- 
come of this was the Boston agreement. 

The first work which the Boston agreement called for was 
classification of the various branches of the trade. The 
committee thought best to heer age f pass subdivisions 1 
and 2 of section 1 and to devote itself to determining what 


was legitimate trade for the wholesaler to sell to. The 
agreement provided that this branch should be classified 
according to the rules governing such trade in the various 
states at the present time, with a proviso for settlement by 
joint conference of all cases where the National classification 
did not agree with that of the local retail association. The 
secretaries of all the retail associations parties to the Boston 
agreement were tg spon to notify the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association whenever, in 
their judgment, any wholesaler was selling a trade which the 
retail association did not consider legitimate. Upon receipt 
of such request the secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association provided a classification committee 
for each individual case. If the decision of such committee 
agreed with the decision of the retail association nothing 
further was necessary except to record the decision. If the 
two classification committees disagreed the case went to a 
conference committee. 
The record of classification completed and pending is: 
Decided Decided 
legitimate not legiti- Un- 
Total for whole- mate for whole- set- 
cases. salers to sell. salers to sell. tled. 
N. Y. Lbr. Trade Assn. 24 9 12 3 
Retail Lbr. Dealers of 


State of New York.. 8 4 3 Z 
N. J. Lumbermen’s Pro- 
tective Assn........ 16 3 8 5 
Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
of Connecticut...... 11 8 7 1 
Penna. Lumbermen’s 
Protective Assn..... 4 v8 8 1 
Retail Lumbermen’s 
Assn. of Philadelphia 7 = 5 2 
BN 8.655559 4ec6 70 19 88 13 
Decided Decided 


When the large amount of work necessary in deciding each 
classification case is considered, it is apparent that, with only 
thirteen cases left in process of settlement, the classification 
committees have been very active. 

Krom this report it will be seen we have made good 
progress in classifying the trade which it is proper for the 
wholesaler to sell to, as a large portion of the trade which 
is legitimate is, and has always been, so clearly defined as not 
to need classification; but this is as far as we have been 
able to get, with the exception that we feel we can claim 
the establishment of a closer relation and a more friendly 
regard between the members of this association and the mem- 
bers of all the retail associations, which result is valuable 
to all interests. Work of such magnitude as that defined by 
the Boston agreement must progress slowly. The past year 
has not been of a nature to induce active association work. 
Business has been good, demand heavy, supply light and 
profits satisfactory—all of which tend to occupy time and 
make the necessity for association work remote. But we 
must not delude ourselves with a fancied security. While 
today we can market our supplies, and the operations of the 
scalpers consequently seem immaterial, we must not forget 
that surely the condition will come again when, to protect 
for ourselves the small profits of dull times, we shal! be 
forced to actively consider again the question of “illegitimate 
competition.” 

We feel that the progress made and herein reported is 
secure and is on a firm foundation, but we particularly call 
your attention to the further requirements of the Boston 
agreement, so that the subject may have your best thought 
and judgment, and so this association will be constant} 
growing in its ability to grasp and intelligently decide all 
questions of trade relations. These requirements are: 

First—-That we extend our classifications so that they will 
cover all the provisions of the Boston agreement, and not 
only jointly determine who it is proper and legitimate for 
the wholesaler to sell to, but who it is legitimate for the 
retailer to buy from; who it is legitimate for the manu- 
facturer to sell to, and to establish a plan for recording all 
persons engaged in any form of scalping. 

Second—We will again refer to that portion of the Bos- 
ton agreement which says: “It is the sense of this meeting 
that, in the event of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association complying with the requests adopted here today, 
the retail dealers will pledge themselves, so far as possible, 
to buy only of members in regular standing of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association.” 

The records of the secretary of this association do not show 
as large an increase of membership as a strict adherence 
by the retail trade to their obligation would entitle us to 
expect. To a certain extent we can account for this by rea- 
son of a short supply and a heavy demand. A large mem- 
bership in the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is a necessity in the accomplishment of the desired 
result. We wish to call your attention particularly to this 
fact, so that the proper action may be taken to demonstrate 
to all retail dealers, that, while an adherence to their agree- 
ment would result in benefit to the members of this associa- 
tion, a disregard of their agreement furnishes support to 
those who, if not against the principles of this association, 
are at least indifferent to them. 

Third—The recent reports of the annual meeting of 
various retail associations show that the retailers are 
looking to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation for support in all questions pertaining to trade rela- 
tions. This it is a pleasure to know, for your committee 
thinks that it is proper that all questions between the 
wholesalers and retailers should be referred to and adjusted 
by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association for 
wholesalers, and the retail association for the retailers. 

Fourth—wWe refer to section 3 of the second provision in 
the Boston agreement, which says: “Sales and quotations 
by the so-called retail dealers to consumers, through agents, 
and by methods used by the wholesaler in soliciting trade 
from the retailers. 

By this section the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is requested to provide a plan for relieving the 
retail trade from scalping retail dealers. We have given con- 
siderable time in studying this question. We are convinced 
that a large percentage of the scalping business at present 
is being done by people who claim to be “either in the states 
in which they operate or in some other state” regular retail 
dealers, and in many instances nd are members in good 
standing of some state retail association. This is a most 
serious question; one that demands immediate attention, 
and still one upon which we are not as yet prepared to make 
a recommendation for action. But, as preliminary to the 
work, we refer to that previous portion of our report bearing 
upon the necessity for the retail dealers supporting the mem- 
bership of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The result of such persistent and general support 
pe, the retail dealers must surely be that the National 

holesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will eventually 
include in its membership all the wholesale trade. Then a 
joint action in classifying scalping retailers could be made 
effective. There is only one way to limit the dealings of the 
retail scalper—that is limit his supply. It seems hardly 
gee f to limit his supply so long as he remains a member 
n good standing of some retail association and so entitled 
to buy of legitimate wholesalers. We suggest that the mat- 
ter be referred to all the retail associations party to the 
Boston agreement for consideration by them and discus- 
sion with us. 

Fifth—The work of this committee has entailed on the 
association. unusual expenses, and, as the work progresses, 
these expenses will increase. The committee should not be 
limited in its future work by lack of money. We ask your 
consideration of this question, so that, at the proper time, 
this necessary support will be furnished. 

We have had a busy year; there has been a large corre- 
pe ence necessary and many personal meetings. But we 
shall not weary you with a Eepect of details though, in clos- 
ing, we desire to make especial mention of the excelleat work 
done by Mr. Perry as secretary of this committee. He has at 


all times devoted himself to the work in a thoughtful, con- 
servative and courteous manner, and much of the success of 
the committee in its negotiations is to his credit. 
PENDENNIS WHITE, Chairman. 
CARLETON M. SMITH, 
e B. WHEELER, 


. H. Bonp, 
ARTHUR D. HILL, 
Committee. 
Seme of Mr. White’s comments upon the report were 
as follows: 


The increased expense occasioned by the committee has 
been in increased office expenses and traveling expenses, 
etc., occasioned by the amount of correspondence necessary, 
and many personal interviews. 

The effort of the committee has been to try to classify the 
trade so that we may know where we stand; so that we can 
sell to people knowing that we have a right to do so, and 
we hope to do away with all possibility of disputes in that 
direction. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that the 
membership in the retail associations has not increased as 
much as we have a perfect right to expect it to increase, and 
it has been pretty hard work for the retailers to control 
all their members, and so carry out their portion of the 
agreement. We shall expect them after some time to do a 
great deal better than they have done in the past, but we do 
not feel that it would be proper to expect this of them right 
away. The majority of the retailers’ associations are 
working toward that end. 

The Chair—I would like to ask Mr. White if there are 
any retail associations that have any differences at present 
with our association. 

Mr. White—There is one, the New Jersey association. 
We are on the verge of trouble with them. 


Mr. White gave a short account of the matter, and 
continued : 


I am very happy, however, to say that all the other retail 
associations are in accord with us in this work. They 
understand that the object of the Boston agreement is to 
establish specific classifications, and I think that in any 
cases that may come up with them they will agree to that 
classification as established by a conference committee. So 
the only trouble we have so far is with the New Jersey 
association, and I hope that it will be unnecessary to have 
a break with it. If the committee can in any way adjust 
the question I know that it will do so. 


Moved by R. C. Lippincott that the report of the 
committee be received and filed and actions of the com- 
mittee approved. Carried. 

The report of the board of managers of the bureau of 
information, Theodore S. Fassett, chairman, was then 
read as follows: 


Report of the Board of Managers of the Bureau of 
Information. 


Gentlemen—The board of managers of the bureau report 
for the fiscal tg noteworthy success; not in a plethoric 
treasury, which in this work is not and should never be 
aimed at, but ir such a blending of the limited funds avail- 
able with the unlimited energy and active brain of Superin- 
tendent Perry as to produce a result so satisfactory and 
beneficial to subscribers that —_ reporting agency could 
confidently claim the year’s administration as a success. 

The bureau, however, has not reached a point of excellence 
which cannot be enlarged and improved upon in its worth to 
its members; therefore, the leading theme of this report will 
be the best ways and means of advancing the usefulness of 
the bureau to its membership. The board of managers makes 
no apology for claiming that the bureau of information is 
the most important work which the association has in hand, 
and when this is conceded all indifference and listlessness on 
the part of the members to it should disappear. Not only 
in convention, but when the member reaches his office again, 
he should realize his personal responsibility for increasing 
the membership, which is the only one thing that will guar- 
antee an improvement in service without an Increase in the 
yearly subscription price. 

Our bureau furnishes more value for the $50 annual 
charge than cai be obtained through any other credit 
oqeney in existence, and we have yet to find the member 
who uses the bureau alongside of other agencies who does 
not agree with this assertion. Nor is it strange that this 
should be the case when we consider the sources of infor- 
mation possessed by the bureau. 

Our membershiv comprises the great majority of the lead- 
ing and most successful wholesale lumbermen from Chicago 
to the Atlantic seaboard; they are asked from our office for 
their knowledge of and personal experience with various 
retailers with whcm they are supposed to trade, and not 
only upon the question of financial strength, but on their 
business methods, character and manner of making settle- 
ments. Such requests are almost invariably responded to 
with promptness, fullness and frankness. Information such 
as this, based upon recent personal experience ,cannot be 
obtained by the old line mercantile agencies, for it cannot 
be bought and ‘s simply an interchange of confidences 
between wholesale lumbermen shrewd enough to associate 
together for such mutual benefit. To continue and improve 
such service we suggest that it behooves each member to do 
his share toward obtaining new members, if for no better 
reason than a personal money-saving proposition. 

We wish to say right here that there is no feeling of 
antagonism between our bureau and the old line mercantile 
agencies. On the contrary, friendly relations exist to the 
extent that we advise all of our members whose business 
will warrant it to subscribe to at least one of the agencies 
which furnishes books of reference, so that a book may be 
had as a directory showing  toonginy credit ratings, and 
whose special reports in addition to our own, for which 
infallibility is not claimed, will perhaps add to the safe- 
guards which our bureau uses every endeavor to make thor- 
oughly protective in themselves of the credit asked of our 
members. 

Our bureau in !ncreasing its efficiency necessarily Increases 
its expenses. The reason for this, simply told. is that 
starting so few years ago and for a year or two having to 
handle and revise a slowly increasing number of reports, 
the work could done for a small expense compared to 
existing conditions when 8,500 reports are on file in the 
office, which must be kept up to date and revised at least 
once a year, while many of them are revised every four to 
six months. Because this work is done so systematically 
under the supervision of Mr. Perry is the leading reason why 
the reporting of the bureau is so accurate and satisfactory to 
members. But it costs money and the expense will continue 
to increase some with further increase of reports. Addi- 
tional members will enlarge the income as well as add to 
the sources of information; thus both old and new members 
will reap the benefit of increased membership. This appeal 
for more individual effort to secure new members must not 
be construed as an alarm signal, as we consider the bureau, 
with present membership and expenses. as self-supporting : 
it is only in order that our future condition may be strength- 
ened and made secure that we lend so much space to this 
question of enlarged membership. Mr. Perry has_ been 
oureadively diligent in pressing the claims of the association 
and bureau upon more members in the trade who are eligible. 
but neither he nor the board of managers can cover al! 
localities, and if each member of the bureau would interest 
himself to find out who in his market or locality were not 
members of the bureau, although perhaps members of the 
association, and make it a personal business to lay before any 
such wholesalers the practical benefits to be derived, the 
result would be that the net increase in membership the 
coming year would be from fifty to 100; the general benefit to 
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all would be incalculable, and every member could feel that 
he had done his duty to himself and the organization. Mr. 
Perry will gladly furnish all desired information as to pres- 
ent membership list and assist in every way all individual 
effort. 

We are pleased to report that notwithstanding the usual 
losses from death, failures, going out of business, etc., the 
net gain in membership of the bureau for the year is about 
ten, the actual figure not being assured at this writing. 

If this appeal for increasing our income should fall upon 
barren soil there should be some other means derived to 
meet a probable increase in expenses, as before explained ; 
also to meet an increase in the salary of Superintendent 
Perry, which this board will recommend to the trustees, and 
it may be deemed wise by the trustees to at once provide 
for such emergency by reducing the number of reports 
allowed for the subscription price from 100 to 75. This 
would fall only upon the larger concerns whose business 
demands more than the 75 inquiries and who should figure 
that they would then be getting more than full value. This 
change would also be but returning to the method of two 
or three years ago, when the number of reports allowed was 
but 75. It must be borne in mind that the subscription 
price is no higher than five years ago, while the service today 
is much more valuable than then, as there are now on file 
more than twice as many reports as then from which to 
draw in quickly and accurately answering inquiries. 

This report would not be complete, or our duty performed, 
without devoting a full paragraph to giving our share of 
praise to Superintendent Verry for his admirable administra- 
tion of the affairs of the bureau. His ardor, suggestiveness 
and capacity for work do more for the efficiency of the 
bureau than any other one agency and the flattering testi- 
monials from var'ous members, which he constantly receives, 
of satisfaction and benefits acknowledged from the prac- 
tical results of the reports sent out, are not only an indorse- 
ment of his efficiency but are the best possible arguments 
to show the important place the bureau of information occu- 
pies in the wholesale lumber trade and the wisdom of its 
inception. 

The legal department is firmly established in the good 
will of the association and we ask careful attention to the 
report of Mr. McKelvey and continued support of his well 
managed department. 

THeopore 8. Fasserr, Chairman. 


Moved by R. C, Lippincott that the report be received 
and filed and the recommendations referred to the in- 
coming board of trustees. Carried. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


KF. W. Cole, treasurer, read his annual report, show- 
ing balance on hand at the beginning of the year of 
$367.30, and balance on hand at the end of the year 
of $373.30. 

The treasurer followed the reading of his report with 
these remarks: 

I might say that the last two years have given us some 
considerable extra expense, dating back to Mr. Clarke’s 
death as one thing. Then there was the change of office 
building in New York, involving more room and larger 
rent, and cost of fitting up and of office fixtures, which are 
permanent and whose cost will not be repeated, as we now 
have them and have the use of them. Then chances there- 
fore are that during the coming year our expenses in that 
line will be materially less. 


The Chair—Have you any amount of outstanding 
unpaid dues? 

Treasurer Cole—About $1,500, and we have no debts. 
There are no outstanding bills unpaid. [Applause.] 

The treasurer’s report was followed by the report of 
the committee on audit and finance, approving the 
treasurer’s report and books as corrected, and recom- 
mending that as a matter of convenience the president 
hereafter instead of countersigning the warrants drawn 
by the secretary, countersign the checks issued by the 
treasurer, 


The Joint Session. 


The delegates from the retail association then 
appeared and the meeting went into joint session. 

Upon inquiry by the chair, L. A. Mansfield read the 
following list of the delegates from retail associations 
who were in attendance: 

, New York Lumber Trade Association 

). Crary. 

Retail Dealers’ Association of the State of New York—S. 
II. Beach, secretary, Rome; Spencer Kellogg, Utica. 

New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association—N. F. 
Buchanan, Asbury Park; James M. Reilly, secretary, and 
—— BB. Ayers and W. A. Jones, of Newark; R. W. Kennedy, 

renton, 

Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—Charles D. 
Rarnes, Southington; W. H. Judd, Stamford; L. A. Mans- 
field, secretary, New Haven. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Protective Association—W. M. 
James, Steelton; T. J. Snowden, Scranton. 

_. Philadelphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Richard 
Torping. J. Gibson McIlvaine, C. H. Thompson, Harry Hum- 
phries, C P. Maule. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s' Association—John Foley, 
president, New Hampton, Ia.; W. G. Hollis, secretary, Min- 
nheapolis, Minn. ; A. I’. Frudden, Dubuque, Ia. 

Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—W. H. Hur- 
ter, LaSalle, Il. 

Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers—Harry 
A. Gorsuch, secretary, Kansas City, Mo.; James Costello, 
president, Liberty, Mo. 

The chair—Previous to the Boston convention held by th's 
association one year ago, the board of trustees conceived the 
brilliant idea of inviting to that meeting delegates from the 
different retail associations throughout the country, believ- 
ing that their coming and meeting with us could not be pro- 
ductive of any harm, and that it would undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of a ‘great deal of good. We issued the invitation 
and were much pleased at the number of delegates who hon- 
ored us with their presence. The results of that meeting 
we believe have been to bring about a condition of things in 
the wholesale and retail departments of the business in which 
Wwe are engaged that has been beneficial; and believing that, 
the board of trustees has deemed it wise to extend again an 
Invitation to delegates of the different retail associations. 
We are exceedingly gratified today and very proud that such 
a large delegation has accepted our invitation to come and 
meet here with us and discuss business relations and trade 
relations or anything else that would tend to benefit us. The 
eperit that was shown in Boston seemed to indicate a desire 
a friendly relations and a mutual desire to better our ccn- 
dition. As I said before, that seems to have been very 
jareely carried out, and I hope that this meeting will result 
nun of the benefits which have been already inau- 
va One of the main principles has been to regulate the depart- 
ee of the trade finally as to what is wholesale and what 
7 ail. Tor your information I desire to state that last year 
a the question of classifications of trade our association 
Ppointed seventy committees upon seventy cases which have 
sen asked to be classified as to whether they were retail 
purchasers or wholesale. Of that seventy, nineteen were 
bmg fled as legitimate trade for the wholesaler, and in 

rty-eight cases it was decided that they were not; thirteen 


John I, Steeves, J. 


still being in process of classification. We have had only 
four cases wherein the decisions have not been mutually sat- 
isfactory ; and while we don’t know how the retailers may 
look at it, we feel that there has been a disposition upon the 
part of our members, as well as upon the part of the members 
of your associations, to act fairly in this matter: and the 
number is so largely in favor of the retail trade that we feel 
that the committees we have appointed cannot be ccnsidered 
as otherwise than fair. 

There are other matters undoubtedly that miay be sug- 
gested here today or that may be brought out in the discus- 
sions. I want to say on behalf of the wholesalers that we 
want a free discussion and we want members to express 
themselves openly, and we will try to meet you on the other 
side. It is not our desire at this time to try to settle any- 
thing by vote in the convention, as called together at this 
time; but when points are suggested to refer them to a con- 
ference between the delegates and our committee on trade 
relations. 

Again I say on behalf of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, we thank you heartily for coming here, 
and we hope that the trouble and expense will be repaid. We 
certainly hope to do all we can to make it practicable for you 
to meet with us not only at this time but in the future. Gen- 
tlemen, what is your pleasure? 

John KF. Steeves—It may perhaps seem proper for me, hav- 
ing been elected chairman of the retailers present, to respond 
to your president's words and to say that we reciprocate the 
kindly sentiments which have been expressed. We hsve 
appreciated during the past year in all our associations with 
the wholesalers that there seems to have existed on their part 
a spirit of good feeling toward the retailers in almost every 
case. We have endeavored on our part to reciprocate in our 
trade relations as far as lay within our power, and we hope 
that in discussion any differences of opinion may be taken up 
in a fair spirit—a spirit that believes that each man wants 
to do what is right toward all the others, and that will be 
of great advantage in all our relations. We are glad to be 
able to say that the influence of both the wholesale and the 
retail associations seems to be extending, and that men seem 
to regard themselves, though not so much as they should, as 
a part of the great trade organizations which are working 
in order to bring about the best results through the best 
means. 

I shall not attempt to add anything further at the present 
moment, and we await your pleasure in calling up anything 
that may properly appear on your order of business. 

John I. Roper—I would suggest that the secretary be 
requested to read the portion of the Boston agreement refer- 
ring to joint relations, after which we shall be glad to hear 
from the retailers present as to its interpretation. 

The secretary read the first of the three suggestions 
recommended to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in the Boston agreement, as reported by the 
committee on trade relations. 

‘The chair—lIf there has been any differing construction, or 
if any member desires to have any part of this agrecment 
explained, it is before us for consideration and discussion. 

John I.. Roper—I would ask whether all the associations 
represented are parties to this agreement, and if they 
assented to this agreement as adopted. 

It was shown that all the associations represented 
were parties to the original agreement, and that all 
the associations which participated in that agreement 
were represented, with the exception of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of Indiana and 
the Wisconsin Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


J. D. Crary—Do I understand that this whole matter is 
going before the committee on trade relations? 

The chair—-If there is any point that the delegates would 
like to have considered we would like to have it mentioned 
in this meeting, and after it reaches a certain stage of con- 
sideration we undoubtedly will refer it to a joint conference 
of that committee and of the retailers for further considera- 
tion and for definite action. But we would like to have any 
such subjects come up before us at this time. 

R. W. Higbie—Is not a general discussion of trade rela- 
tions in order at this time 

The chair—Yes, sir. 


The Boston Agreement Under Discussion. 


Mr. Higbie—I don’t want to take up much time, but this 
thing fits different localities in different ways. There is 
nothing more important than a mutual understanding upon 
the matter of classification, but the classifications differ in 
different sections. I am reliably informed that in Boston a 
wholesaler may sell anybody who will buy a carload®of lum- 
ber at a time. The local association is composed principally 
of wholesalers, while the retailers are merely associate mem- 
bers, without any power. In New York city, where I come 
from, the other extreme exists. The local association is 
comprised, in round numbers, of 120 members, 120 retailers 
and sixty wholesalers. Of course this local association was 
organized first by the retailers, and pets? they have 
everything in the way of the officers of the association, and it 
is perfectly proper they should. Out of thirty, only four are 
wholesalers. The chairman of each of the ten standing com- 
mittees is a retailer, and of the sixty-five committee members 
only seven are wholesalers. I merely mention this so that 
you can see when a question arises between the wholesaler 
and the retailer as to what is legitimate trade for the whole- 
saler, the wholesaler is placed at a great disadvantage; and 
being members of the local association we are bound to abide 
by its rules. We are perfectly willing, too, to abide by those 
rules; but you will see that it is necessary that the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association take a firm stand to 
protect the wholesalers. Now in New York, while there is a 
condition of fellow feeling, the situation is such that the 
retailer, with the exception of spruce and maple flooring, 
can buy his lumber where he pleases; but he says to us whole- 
salers: ‘You shall sell only to the people whom we say. If 
you go beyond that we will report you to cur association.” 
And that is all right—from their standpoint ; but it seems to 
the wholesaler as though it places him at a great disad- 
vantage. 

The Boston agreement, which has been referred to so often 
today. takes up that matter in a way I wish to emphasize. 
Mr. White, in making the report for the committee on trade 
relations, said that the question of from whom the retailer 
ought to be allowed to buy was a question that had taken a 
great deal of consideration I would respectfully refer the con- 
dition in New York city to the committee. 

I can give one illustration which happened very recently. 
It was where a wholesale scalper in New York goes to Michi- 
gan and gets offers and comes back to New York and dis- 
poses of his offerings to a retailer there, the manufacturer 
delivering direct to the dealer and the scalper getting his 
commission out of the manufacturer. I ask the retailer, 
“Don’t you know that you are violating association prin- 
ciples?’ He replied, “Yes, I suppose I am; but I am ahead 
several hundred dollars on that transaction, and IT cou’d not 
let it go by.” And the idea occurred to me that if one of the 
wholesalers had gone to one of his customers who happened 
to want a big bill and had acted upon the same principle 
he might have gotten himself into trouble. It is a poor rule 
that don’t work both ways. [ Applause.) 

I merely wanted to speak of these things so that the com- 
mittee on trade relations, in conjunction with the delegates 
here, may take up just those things. If the members of the 
retail trade in New York city reserve the right, except in 
one or two commodities, to buy their lumber wherever they 
choose, IT ask if it would not be right for the wholesaler to 
reserve the right to sell lumber wherever he sees fit. It is 
simply turn about. If the wholesaler is to be limited for his 
customers to the retailers, it naturally turns about that the 
retailers must be limited in the people from whom they shall 
buy. 





Personally I have never had any difficulty with the local 
association, have never been reported and have never lost a 
customer by having him excluded. But there was one case 
where the New York Lumber Trade Association decided that 
it was not legitimate trade for the wholesaler, where he 
bought as high as 1,000,000 feet of lumber at a time. I 
know it to be so, for I sold him. And when the New York 
Lumber Trade Association decided that he was not legitimate 
trade and it was brought before a classification committee 
from this National association, they said,‘‘"Gentlemen, we will 
not yield that point,” and they said, “‘We will concede it.” 
Now if a man who buys 1,000,000 feet of lumber at a time 
— legitimate trade for the wholesaler, where will we find 
t 


But the main point which I wish to emphasize is that the 
retailer should be compelled to stay within certain lines in 
his buying if the wholesaler is compelled to stay within a 
certain province in his selling. 

John F. Steeves—-I will say in reply to Mr. Higbie that I 
know no wholesaler in New York who is doing business out of 
love for the retailer; and if he chooses to accept the yard 
trade instead of the outside trade it is only because he 
believes it to be his own interest to cater to the yard trade 
instead of the outside trade; and when you have said that 
you have said all there is on that point. 

J. D. Crary—We have had this Boston agreement in oper- 
ation for a year. It was not to be supposed that the Boston 
agreement would work perfectly the first year, without any 
friction. But there has not been a difference of opinion 
between the New York Lumber Trade Association and the 
National association except in one case where a wholesale 
firm having bought a little yard claims to be retailers, when 
they haven't got any stock or any trucks to do business with, 
and in a second case in regard to a manufacturer; and in 
neither of these cases have we reached a final decision, and 
they are now subject to arbitration. When we state the 
fact that there has been no difference of opinion except in 
regard to these two cases it is sufficient answer to all that 
Mr. Higbie has said. I have no recollection of the first case 
Mr. Higbie speaks of, and to my mind it has never come 
before the association for action, notwithstanding Mr. Hig- 
bie’s assertion. 

Mr. Higbie—It is not a question of veracity between us, 
for I know that Mr. Crary would not lie, and I hope he thinks 
that I wouldn’t. I will say that my information came to me 
in printed form, properly signed, and I have nothing more 
to say. | Someone. 

R. C. Lippincott—I was glad to hear the statement made 
by Mr. Crary just now, that there had been no cases before 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, but had been sub- 
jected to arbitration. I understand from what Mr. Crary 
says that in all cases where any differences occur, that asso- 
ciation {is willing to arbitrate the matter, in the spirit 
intended in the adoption of the Boston agreement by the 
different organizations. As to its being only one year in 
operation, we certainly cannot expect perfection in so great 
an advance within so short a period. If it has worked in 
New York as it has I think we should feel encouraged. 

The other point is that I understand the New York associa- 
tion accepts as its interpretation of the Boston agreement 
that it is to be subject to arbitration. This question was to 
a certain extent not clear to some of the retail associations. 
We want to have it distinctly understood here, and I want 
to say that the wholesalers are in favor of arbitration in all 
matters. We don’t set ourselves up to be infallible. I would 
like to hear from the other retail associations as to how 
they look at this matter. There may be some possibility of 
different construction, but you can read between the lines, 
or about the lines, or through them, that you agreed to arbi- 
trate the matters of which the agreement speaks. 

Richard Torpin—The chairman did not refer to this third 
article of the first section of the Boston agreement: “The 
trade shall be classified according to the rules governing such 
trade in the various states at the present time.” I under- 
stand that these rules are to be applied according to the cus- 
tom in individual cases. For instance, in New Jersey they 
classify by classes. In Pennsylvania at the present time they 
classify by individuals: and the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of 
Philadelphia, appointed a trade relations committee, con- 
sisting of three wholesalers and three retailers, and indi- 
vidual cases that have been brought up there have been 
classified by this committee. Now I would like to know this. 
and it is a very important point: How far does the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association propose to go in this 
direction. and in case of arbitration, what is the arbitration 
to consist of? Is it to be upon an individual case, or upon 
the classification? Is it to be upon a number of consumers 
of the same class. or upon a certain one standing by himself? 
If it be upon individual cases. in every case that has been 
arbitrated as far as I have heard of it has come to the 
knowledge of the customer and has done harm. For instance, 
take the case of a wholesaler selling to a large consumer, a 
wholesale consumer, so-called. A consumer I maintain is a 
consumer whether large or small; but when he learns, as he 
is almost sure to do, that the question has been brought up 
of the wholesaler’s selling to him, perhaps at the instance of 
the retailer who has been receiving a part of his trade, it 
creates an antagonism and that retailer loses his trade. 
Therefore, I hold that arbitration should be on general prin- 
ciples, and not on individual cases. Otherwise just the 
moment that the consumer finds after he has bought from a 
wholesaler and some retailer has reported it and called him 
in question, and perhaps the wholesaler will go to him for 
information, that consumer will at once be antagonistic to the 
retailer, and will withdraw his trade, as already has been 
done, and in every instance it has worked harm to the 
retailer. What is the arbitration to be? Is it to be upon 
the class or upon the individual? How does the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association understand that 
question? [Applause.] 

James M. Reilly—lI hope there will be an open and free dis- 
cussion upon this Boston agreement in regard to the question 
of what is proper trade for the wholesalers: but there were 
other things done at Boston that I think ought to 
brought up here at the present time. The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association adopted Article 15, section 2, as 
follows: 


Section 2.—If any member of this association 
shall, on complaint made to the trade relations com- 
mittee, be found by sald committee to have violated 
the provisions of Article XIX. of these by-laws, he 
shall be notified to explain to the committee on arbi- 
tration, and should he fail satisfactorily to explain 
his conduct to said committee he shall be suspended 
or expelled by the board of directors, as said board 
may deem proper. 


There has been a whole lot of criticism upon a certain case 
that has come up in New Jersey during the past year. We 
held that retail trade should be classified according to the 
rules governing such trade; and then a proviso was inserted 
in the agreement which provided for a conference where 
action might be called for growing out of changed conditions 
of trade. We don’t see where we have violated that agree- 
ment. But I can see that three of your members have come 
into New Jersey during the past year and violated this 
agreement, and your association has not taken up the P - 
visions of the amendment to Article XV. of your constitution. 

The chair—Do I understand, Mr. Reilly, that you have 
made complaint to us of these cases. 

Mr. Reilly—We did not make a formal complaint, but the 
action of certain members was reported. 

The chair—Such a complaint if made would come to me 
naturally as president of the association; but I have seen 
nothing of it. 

Mr. Reilly—At the same time whenever a violation of any 
kind is reported to our association attention is-given to it. 

Pendennis White—I was very much interested in what Mr. 
Re'lly has just said. If there were only two or three cases 
to complain of we may congratulate ourselves we have held 
pretty ¢logely to the mark. While I believe in this work 
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going on in a true spirit of friendliness, I don’t feel like hav- 
ing this association unduly criticized ; and while I should not 
have started such a subject myself, I would like to ask the 
delegates from the New Jersey association here if they have 
lived as closely to the Boston agreement as their own state- 
ment would indicate we have. 

Mr. Reilly—To my certain knowledge certain members of 
the New Jersey association have asked of every wholesaler 
who has come to their oftices to sell to them it they were 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, before placing orders; and they have induced several to 
apply for membership; and to my knowledge, at least by 
report, one application that was made to your association 
was rejected, and it was from a wholesaler in good standing 
in Philadelphia. 


How to Apply the Classification. 


The Chair—Mr. Torpin asked a very pertinent question as 
to how the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
understands that the classification shall be applied, and I 
will call upon Mr. White, who is chairman of our committee 
on trade relations, to answer that question. 

Mr. White—I would ask in the first place if I understand 
the question correctly. - 

Mr. Torpin—The gist of the matter is this: Shall arbitra- 
tion be upon the principles or upon the classes of members 
that the wholesaler is entitled to sell to, or shall it be upon 
individual cases? ‘The point I wish to make is this: If 
it is brought down to individual cases I think It is going to 
work harm to the retailer selling in competition with the 
_individual case that may have been brought up. If the 
wholesaler has sold to some large institution that has been 
a customer of the retailer who has had a large part, or any 
part, of his trade—for instance, a locomotive works that 
may want a large quantity of lumber of some particular kind 

with some retailer keeping a stock of the lumber required, 
and a wholesaler comes in and captures one or two or three 
or half a dozen carloads, and this retailer will then report 
him to his association, and there will be a difference of opin- 
jon, and an arbitration, and this locomotive works gets to 
know that this retailer has reported them, they will at once 
withdrew their trade from that retail yard. And it there- 
fore seems to me that arbitration should be confined to the 
class, and not to individuals. ‘There seems to be a very 
potent question. 

Mr. White—I think I understand that question, and I 
want to say that in Boston at the meeting which was held 
between the committee on trade relations and the delegates 
from the retail associations that matter was spoken of in a 
general way—that is, the rules governing the classifications 
in different states were spoken of, and the reason that clause 
was left in there in that way was because—I think I made 
the statement myself—that I thought the majority of the 
retail associations wanted to be fair in their classifications, 
and that I thought it was all right to establish that as a 
basis for classification. We had to have some basis to start 
on and there were certain rules in various states, and we 
agreed, under my interpretation, to establish that. That it 
was to be final was I think not intended by anyone. 

My next answer is this: ‘Trade in different localities dif- 
fers very much. I think therefore that it is absolutcly 
impossible for us to attempt a theoretical classification. I 
don’t believe we can ever agree upon a classification that is 
a classification by rales. I think we have got to classify indi- 
vidual cases; because after we have got to the classification 
by certain rules or theories the question will continually 
come up as to whether this concern or that belongs in this 
or the other class, and we would have to agree to put him 
sumewhere. In order to establish a complete and final clas- 
sification it will bave to be established by considering indi- 
vidual cases. l’erhaps it may be possible to do that in a way 
that will not work the hardship to the retail dealer which 
Mr. Torpie speaks of. Of course, the only way that can be 
done is to vote as nearly as possible a secret classification. 
I suppose the result has got to come out by and by, but we 
ean keep it as quiet as possible. But I don’t think it was 
the opinion of the committee, nor its idea, but that it was to 
establish a definite classification as to whether this concern 
was or was not legitimate trade for the wholesaler, and to 
go over the list and establish that fact in each case as it 
might come up. And I think that we have had a right to 
consider that that was the understanding of a majority of 
those present at the joint meeting, from the fact that we 
have been requested by those associations represented to 
classify this concern or that concern one way or the other, 
and I don’t think I recall any case where we have been 
asked to classify certain classes of dealers one way or the 
other. 

The Chair—I should like to make this explanation of the 
method we have pursued in our classification. We have a 
committee known as the committee on trade relations, but 
that committee has nothing whatever to do with classifying 
the trade. An individual or an association requests us to 
classify an individual case, and, as Mr. White has said, tho 
requests have all been upon individuals. This request is 
referred to me, and I appoint a committee of three to make a 
classification upon that request. If we had a standing com- 
mittee they could not so well judge the local questions enter- 
ing into eccnsieration. Therefore we have had a special 
committee on every case; we have had seventy committees, 
and they have been very carefully selected, and we have 
attempted in each case to get men who could take in the con- 
ditions surrounding the case, in order that the interests of 
the retailer might be protected and that the judgment when 
arrived at might be mutually satisfactory. We have applied 
the same idea to memberships. As each application fer mem- 
bership is received the president appoints a committee to 
report upon it. And as far as the classifications are con- 
cerned we have on record in our office all the written docu- 
ments, which show how far and to what extent each com- 
mittee pursues its inquiries, and all the written letters and 
inquiries go on file in the secretary’s office. The personnel 
of a membership committee is known on!y to the secretary 
and myself. The same is true of a clussification commit- 
tee; so that a man goes out and feels perfectly free to oper- 
ate to the extent of what he has to do, and not feel that it 
is going to injure him in any way with people in the trade 
who might take exception to the position he has taken. In 
regard to classifications I believe that that is the fairest 
way to go about it. 

As far as the trustees and the manner in which they have 
construed the Boston agreement are concerned while that 
clause is in there it was at the time taken as a sort of basis, 
and in order to show that it has so been understood by the 
associations, every association that has made a request for 
a classification has asked it on individuals, and in no case 
have we been asked to classify a class of customers. I want 
you to understand the care and trouble we have been to. You 
ean appreciate the trouble of getting seventy committees 
appointed and getting the work done. It means that over 
200 of our members have been engaged in this work; and no 
such number of men could possibly have anything to do that 
in any way could be used to perpetrate an injustice. Fur- 
thermore, the figures of the classifications show that a large 
majority of the cases have been in favor of the retailer. 
When they have come to me in doubtful cases where they did 
not know exactly how to decide, I have said, ““‘We must give 
the retailer the benefit of the doubt. If you can’t quite 
decide, the wholesalers will have to stand it. Put it over on 
the retailers’ side, so these people will know we are trying 
to do the right thing.” [Applause.] 

Richard Torpin—yYour rules no doubt as far as the whole- 
salers are concerned will work out; but it seems to me there 
is a desire for a further development of this matter. It has 
only gone on for a year, and the best rules were undoubtedly 
adopted at Boston a year ago that could be adopted at that 
time. We have had a year’s experience with those rules, and 
I think we are better able to decide and make perhaps some 
further improvements today than we were at that time. It 
was for that reason I brought up the question I did. For 


instance, right down in our own association in Philadelphia 
a certain party was classified by the trade regulation com- 
mittee, consisting of three wholesalers and three retailers, 
and application has been made to your association and arbi- 
tration asked for between one of your members and one of 
ours, and the papers have come on to me, and I have so far 
taken no action, because this meeting was so close at hand, 
and because I wanted to see what further line of action 
would be taken in this case. I wish to bring out prominently 
the fact whether arbitration is to be by theories or by indi- 
viduals, because unless there is some better method of doing 
it it is going to work hardship to the retailer raising the 
question ; because no doubt his customer if he find out about 
it will antagonize that retailer in every way possible, and 
he will! lose his trade. And the reason I raised this question 
was that some method might be adopted by which we should 
have a better understanding. 

W. A. Jones—I have been reticent up to this moment, but 
I have been interested in the remarks of others on the floor. 
I was very much pleased to hear what President Scatcherd 
has said about the Boston agreement; and | wish to say of 
New Jersey’s understanding of that agreement, that when it 
was entered into it appeared that it was perfectly well under- 
stood what position New Jersey assumed as regards arbi- 
tration, classification and conference. Mr. White says that it 
never was supposed that a rule could be made that might be 
everlasting. ‘Those are not his words, but that was the idea. 
I admit that different conditions might bring about changes, 
and in that line before this agreement was entered into the 
delegates from the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and from the New Jersey association and from 
the other retail associations provided that any change which 
might occur in trade might be provided for by arbitration 
and the New Jersey delegates agreed to this, and reported to 
their association with a great deal of pride, and looked for- 
ward to good results and hoped that we retailers might make 
more money than we had in the past, and also that the 
wholesalers would make—as much. We didn’t propose to 
take anything out of the consumers’ pockets, but we pre- 
sumed that the first clause would be followed by the National 
association : 

The retail trade to be classified according to the 
rules governing such trade in the various states at 
the present time. 

We thought that was satisfactory at that time. And we 
were satisfied with this clause: 

PROVIDED, Where the wholesaler and retailer do 
not agree such cases shall, before a sale be effected, 
be submitted to a conference committee, ete. 

Gentlemen, in New Jersey I know of no changes in our 
classification since last March. I am informed, though I 
was not informed till December of last year, that the 
National association had made classifications in the state of 
New Jersey of which our association members were wholly 
unaware. We had no knowledge of them. And we consid- 
ered that certain sales were an infringement upon our rights. 
The party who made the sale applied for protection from us; 
yet, gentlemen, we are not a savage people at all, and we 
have only one manner of taking care of and protecting our- 
selves—we cannot patronize the man who sells to our cus- 
tomers. ‘ And if this proposition meant anything it certainly 
meant that before a consumer in the state of New Jersey 
should be sold to by a member of the National association 
you members of the National association should make a 
classification and according to our rules. We understood it 
so, and we understand it so at the present time. I don’t wish 
to go into the details of that in open meeting. I believe it 
is well known by almost everyone here present that there is 
a difference between the two associations. I am very sorry 
for it, and I hope the difficulty may be removed. 

The Chair—Mr. Torpin has stated that this agreement has 
been in force one year, and that when that agreement was 
made it was supposed to be the best agreement that could 
be made; and that after a year’s experience there might be 
changes made in that agreement that would work a benefit 
to the retail associations. ‘Therefore it has been suggested 
to the mind of the chair that unless there is some further 
expression to be made along this line the retailers meet with 
our committee on trade relations and see if by bearing in 
mind such ideas as have come up there is anything to be 
done that will improve that Boston agreement and better 
protect the retailer as well as the wholesaler. I know that 
our committee on trade relations is ready and willing and 
anxious to meet with the delegates of the retail associations 
on these matters or any other matters. 

R. C. Lippincott—This question probably has come before 
some of the other associations represented here, and I think 
that our wholesalers would like to hear from a representative 
of each of the associations. 


New York Retailers’ Position. 


8S. H. Beach—I have been somewhat surprised at the turn 
discussion has taken here this afternoon; because, speaking 
for the New York state association, I can say that the Bos- 
ton agreement has proved to us eminently satisfactory. It 
has been carried on in broad lines, and as long as it is carried 
on by the wholesalers in the lines in which it is it seems 
to me the very best possible arrangement that can bc made. 
Of course we can improve on almost a: but this idea 
of classifying by lines of trade is a physical pore: 
It is very hard to make a general rule which will cover all 
individual cases. When you come right down to the matter 
there must be a court of last resort, and the matter which 
comes before that court of last resort must be an Individual 
case, and it can be nothing else. We must recognize as a 
fundamental principle that, as the phrase goes, “There are 
others.’”’ That was enforced upon me when I was eleven 
years old. I was in the country for a little outing, and a 
number of men were going for a haying expedition, and I 
was to go with the party. I climbed into the wagon, and one 
of the men threw in a buffalo robe. I took it, folded it, and 
folded it again. The men looked at me, and one of them said, 
“You had better fold it again, hadn’t you?’ So I did, and had a 
bundle just large enough for myself to sit upon, while the 
other men got in and sat upon the bare boards. They drove 
off about 200 yards, then stopped and dumped me overboard 
and one of the men spread out the buffalo robe so they could 
all sit on it, and they drove off and left me there. They 
might have said to me, though they didn’t, “You are not 
the only pebble on the beech, but you are the only Beach 
on the pebbles.” [Laughter.] 

Now, the law of the survival of the fittest makes every one 
of us look out instinctively for our own interests, and there 
is no retailer who would not like to have a lumber yard with 
absolutely no competition, and no wholesaler but would like 
the trade of the retailers, the railroads and the trade of 
every contractor who wanted to buy a carload of lumber. We 
can’t both be suited in our extremes; we must give and take 
a little, and I don’t see how it possibly can be otherwise. 
We are stronger today than we have ever been before. The 
old method of settling these difficulties—I say the old method, 
because the conviction has been forced upon us that there 
is a better method—the old method was that of the indi- 
vidual blacklist. We don’t like that word, and so we call 
ita mae or a list, but it had in it the essence of the boy- 
cott. ow the boycott is something which none of us likes 
in the abstract. As a matter of fact it is the instrument of 
ignorance. History has proved it to be the instrument of 
ignorance, but in the position in which the lumber trade 
was ten years ago we absolutely had to have something that 
was swift and effective, and that was conceived to be the 
very best method at that time. But we have progressed to 
the point where we have come in closer touch with the 
wholesalers, and we had it from very high authority that 
“those who are not with us are against us.” I believe, I 
thoroughly believe, that we should not have a blacklist, but 
that we should have a list of the people who are with us, who 
are in favor of kee ing the lumber trade in proper chan- 
nels; and these should be 


circulated around among the mem- 
bers of the retail associations, and they should buy their 


material of these people; and if they are asked to buy of 
some man whose name is not there, they should consider him 
officially dead and as not ‘on the earth,” and should say to 
him, “I won’t buy of you, but I will buy of the pople who are 
endeavoring to get and keep the lumber trade where it 
belongs.” [Applause.] 

James M. Reilly—I would like to answer that beautiful 
argument by saying that the Empire state should have a 
on of at least 500. I doubt if it could muster up 

D. 


How the Northwestern Stands. 


W. G. Hollis—I hardly like to take the floor when the 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
one of the ex-presidents of the association are present; and 
as members of this delegation I am reminded of a litle story 
told me the other day by a gentleman in Minneapolis. He 
said he had a little daughter who was attending kindergarten 
school in which she was exceedingly interested, and it was 
the custom of the teacher to gather the children and have 
one of them select some subject to talk about. One morning 
a short time before that the subject selected was “The Old 
Woman and Her Shoe,” and the teacher commenced to draw 
out of the ideas of the children on the subject, and the first 
question she asked was, “Why was it that the old woman 
lived in the shoe?’ One of the children said, ‘‘Because she 
didn’t have any house to live in,” and that was a very sat- 
isfactory answer to the teacher and to the children. The 
next question was, ‘“‘Why was it that the old woman had so 
many children?’ That was a poser to them, until one of 
them ventured the reply, ‘‘Because she didn’t know what to 
do.” And so, gentlemen, I feel that I don’t know what to say 
on this occasion. 

We of the west are perhaps closer to the wholesalers than 
are the retailers of the east are to the wholesalers of this 
organization. I say that because we have been at it a little 
longer, and I believe that in time the eastern retailers will 
be as close to the wholesalers as we are. I was a delegute to 
the Boston convention last spring, and I was proud to report 
back the results to our association. We will carry out our 
side of the agreement as far as possible, but you will rec- 
ognize that it is quite impossible for us to do much in that 
line, this because not many of your members are in the 
markets to which our members go for supplies for their lum- 
ber yards. But we look upon these eastern associations and 
upon the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
as part of the great fabric of associations of these United 
States; and when the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
sends a delegation of three down here at this time, and to 
toston last year, we feel it is money and time well expended, 
because we believe that anything that promises closer rela- 
tions between the wholesalers and retailers of the east will 
ultimately be of benefit to us. We have not been able to 
see any direct benefit as yet from our visits to the east, but 
we hope to do so. 

I will not talk about the poachers of the west, which are 
constantly embarrassing the retailers of the west, and which 
may become more of a menace to the retailers of the east 
unless something be done by both branches of the trade to 
suppress them. 2ut I will say that in conference with 
wholesalers in Minneapolis last week the retailers repre- 
senting the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association entered 
into an agreement with the wholesalers, which agreement 
was ratified by the wholesalers’ association of the Mississippi 
valley, that we would inaugurate a new recommended list. 
We now have a recommended list, published monthly, but we 
propose to reorganize that list: and in order to do so a 
certain form of application will be sent out to all those who 
might wish to be included in the list and who are eligible, 
and this application provides that those who sign it shall 
have their names printed in the list, and in consideration 
they agree to be bound by the rules of the retailers’ associa- 
tion, and in case they come in contact with those rules in a 
way which means a difference of opinion, they will submit 
those questions to a standing joint committee, which com- 
mittee shall be a court of last resort, and its findings shall 
be final and binding upon both branches of the trade so far 
as the two associations are concerned. [Applause.] 

In that way, gentlemen, we are building up a code of trade 
ethics which ultimately will be universally recognized as the 
ethies of the trade. This whole question is a question of 
education. These are not such subjects concerning which you 
ean lay down an ironclad rule. The rules must be more or 
less elastic both ways. I believe the wholesaler should under- 
stand that when he makes rules that protect the rights of the 
wholesaler he is making more profitable conditions for him- 
self and the consumer; that he should not care how much 
he pays for lumber if he knows that every other dealer is on 
the same basis and is going to pry the same price. If the 
wholesaler will so far interest himself as to eliminate the 
buyer who should not buy from the wholesaler, and who is 
a poacher or buys to scalp to the consumer to the detriment 
of the retailer, and who makes a price that the retailer must 
meet at no profit to himself—if the wholesaler will be con- 
vinced that it is to his best interest to work hand in hand 
with the retailer, then the wholesaler may command a mar- 
ket, and the retailers in the west are working to that end. 
[ Applause. ] 


The Nutmeg State Responds. 


LL. A. Mansfield—The relations which the Connecticut 
retailers have had with the wholesalers have been very 
pleasant. We have had almost nothing of an unpleasant 
nature, and we feel that possibly the way that we handle 
the trade may have a great deal to do with it. We issue a 
list entitled, “A List of Regular Wholesale Consum- 
ers,” which we scatter among our members in Connec- 
ticut, and our members are supposed to scatter them among 
the wholesale trade. We supply to your association these 
lists and your secretary uses them very freely. The list 
includes the retail lumber dealers in the state and the whole- 
sale consumers, and a wholesaler coming into the state can 
obtain this list from the National association, and on that 
list are the names of all persons from whom it is legitimate 
for him to seek trade. Any person whose name is not in the 
list is considered not legitimate trade by the association, and 
if there is anyone the wholesaler comes across and desires to 
find out whether the name has been added to the list he can 
apply to his own secretary or to me. We find that this is the 
— iy handle the trade, and we find it very satisfactory 
ndeed. 


Harmony in Pennsylvania. 


T. J. Snowden—The resolutions were adopted by the Penn- 
Sylvania association as they were passed by the meeting at 
Boston, and I think they are pretty generally understood by 
the members of the Pennsylvania association. We have had 
no occasion for trouble thus far. The methods of the asso- 
ciation are toward the solution of our own troubles with 
either the wholesaler or the retail dealer, and what disputes 
we have had have been rather of a nature which did not call 
for stronger measures and did not require bringing before 
the wholesale association. I think that arbitration resolution 
as passed by the committee at that time and as construed 
today is pretty well understood by members of that associa- 
tion, and I think in case of trouble there would be no ques- 
tion about calling on the committee and using it as the 
spirit of the resolutions calls for. We use a “report” instead 
of the proposed “white list,”” which sounds very well, but I 
expect that when we came to put it in practice I do not think 
it would have the force of publishing the name of an offender 
when there was reason for it. The names of those who were 
not on the list would be among the unknown, and there 
would be a doubt about them. 

The relation between the branches of the trade has been 
peecee well gone over; but I will say in conclusion that the 

ennsylvania association is in harmony with the wholesalers 
[ Applause. ] 
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Capt. Hunter Talks for Illinois. 


W. H. Hunter—I wish to congratulate myself that I am 
called upon to respond for Illinois before this great meeting. 
When we in Illinois last year read the report of the Boston 
meeting we felt that much good had been accomplished for 
both branches of the trade. When we read the Boston agree- 
ment and saw all its ample provisions for conference between 
man and man we certainly felt that you had builded a plat- 
form which was broad enough and strong enough for every 
legitimate branch of the lumber trade to get aboard of and 
stand on for all time. [Applause.] I have been engaged in 
the lumber business for a good long time personally, and 
every year I think more of the calling than I did the year 
before. As my associations bring me in contact with my 
fellow retail dealers and my brother wholesale dealers I get 
a broader view of life and its possibilities. I find lumbermen 
as a rule good citizens; that they take a good, broad, honest 
view of the problems of life and then take up the very best 
remedy for its ills and put it into practice just as wisely as 
they possibly can. So I like them better and better the more 
I become acquainted with them, I think because I find in 
them that spirit of fraternalism and that spirit of fairness 
that we hardly ever find in like degree among any other 
class of business men. 

In my connection with association work I have had consid- 
erable experience in the settling of difficulties from retailers 
filing complaints against gentlemen in the wholesale trade. 
And I want to say this for the wholesale trade, that I never 
called upon a wholesaler in my life in a cause that was 
worthy of consideration that I did not receive a gentlemanly 
hearing and fair treatment. [Applause.} I want to say 
further that possibly the retail association with which I am 
connected has more ills to the square foot than any other 
association that ever had an existence. [Laughter.] We are 
not like the gentlemen in the east, from the fact that the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association does not 
cover our market, and we cannot possibly trade with these 
gentlemen, simply because they haven’t got a membership 
that can sell us. We are in a different position from our 
brother associations of the northwest and the southwest 
from the fact that they have different conditions. Their 
wholesale markets are organized and they can treat with 
their fellow wholesalers; but in Illinois we are between the 
devil and the deep blue sea, as there is no wholesale organi- 
zation to control the principal market. We deal largely with 
the wholesale association of the state of Wisconsin, and we 
deal largely also with the Mississippi Valley wholesale asso- 
ciation, which has such cordial and close relations with 
Brother Hollis’ association. 

In Illinois we have some legitimate wholesalers who are 
nice men and do a nice, straight business and sell only to the 
legitimate trade as classified by the retailers’ associations ; 
but those gentlemen haven’t any organization of their own 
with which we can treat. So I wish very much that we were 
in the condition you are in here; that we could go to some 
trade relations committee and say to them, “Gentlemen, here 
is a case in which we want your assistance.”” We can’t do it, 
because we have nobody on earth to appeal to. So we did 
the very wisest thing we could do D gee in our circum- 
stances. We got to work and defined what we considered to 
be legitimate sales for the wholesalers to make, and what not. 
Then we make a nice, large, healthy list of exceptions, one 
of which is that we allow lumber to be sold by anyone within 
a radius of fifteen miles from the Chicago courthouse; and 
we except all line elevators—that is something that doesn’t 
trouble you very much here; then we except all manufactur- 
ers who use lumber in manufacturing their produce and sell 
the finished product; then we except coal mining companies 
who have a principal office located in Chicago and who nat- 
urally would buy anyway from the man next door. So by 
the time we have got through with our exceptions we have a 
pretty nice list. |Laughter.] There would seem to be no 
occasion for the wholesalers getting in and digging us fel- 
lows in the ribs. 

One of the greatest problems that has ever come to me 
personally in the last nine years of association work has been 
this: We have tried the “white list’? and we have pleaded 
with our members to buy only of them. We have tried a 
reported list; but for all that we find a great many retail 
dealers who will buy from the other fellow if it is offered at 
25 cents a thousand less price. That has always been one of 
our weaknesses in retail association work. It will always be 
a weakness in every retail association until you get the 
retailer educated up to the fact that he must stick to his 
friends. [Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention to me in these 
desultory remarks. I have tried to show you that our situa- 
tion is different from yours in the east; but I want to con- 
gratulate you upon the advanced work you have taken up, 
and this great forward step you took last year. I hope that 
in working it out you will meet with the most hearty co-oper- 
ation upon the part of all the retailers. [Applause.] 


For the [issouri-Kansas District. 


Harry A. Gorsuch—I have one great failing, that I am a 
very poor talker. I tried to prevail upon our president, Mr. 
——- to speak, but he is modest, and so I have had to 

0 it. 

Our association has very little trouble. In fact we are 
getting along all right. Last year we came to Boston and 
we learned something, and if we said anything that helped 
you along any we are very glad of it. I want to thank you 
for the invitation sent us again this year, and we were 

leased to receive it and have the same excuse to come to 
Baltimore and renew those acquaintances and make new ones. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is, 
it seems to me, a great organization, and while unfortunately 
we are at present a little too far west for you, I hope that 
in the course of the next two or three years your membership 
will continue to extend and that Missouri and Kansas may 
have an opportunity to give your membership a good portion 
of her trade. When you get out there we will not be afraid 
to arbitrate any case that comes up. [Applause.] You will 
also find that we will have to do it whether we are afraid or 
not, as we have a section known as Section 8 of Article II of 
the universal constitution, accepted by all the western asso- 
4 ons, 


Mr. Gorsuch here read the section referred to and 
continued: 


We found years ago that it wasn’t good policy to say to 
the wholesaler, “You must do this, and you mustn’t do that.” 
It doesn’t work; but we find that the wholesaler is perfectly 
willing to meet the retailer half way, and more than half 
way. The wholesaler is as much interested as is the retail 
dealer, and whatever helps one must help the other. We 
emphasize that fact, and we go to fhe wholesaler with a 
request instead of a demand, and we find that we can accom- 
plish more than we did before. [ Applause. ] 


_Mr. Gorsuch thanked those present for their atten- 
tion and sat down; but to a question as to how many 
members there were in his association, he replied: 


I will say first that ours is not strictly a retailers’ associa- 
tion. The retailers dominate it, however; but we have in 
the neighborhood of a thousand retailers and 100 to 150 
Wholesalers, who are also active members of the association 
and have a vote on any and all occasions. [Applause.] 


Thinks Lumber Prices Too High. 


¥ John F. Steeves—We have had very little difficulty in New 
ork city during the past year. don’t remember myself of 
bey case that has come up for adjustment, and if there has 
een any it has escaped my mind. The great difficulty that 
was experienced, for which both wholesaler and retailer are 
partly responsible, is that so much information  . out. 

— the case of a contractor who has a big bill. Some 
ped olesale scalper makes a price which none of the retail 
sade could meet, and the job is sold at that price. If it 

Opped right there it wouldn’t be so bad; but other builders 


will ask, ‘‘How is it that man can build cheaper than I can?” 
and the reply will be, “Because he bought his lumber of a 
wholesaler, at wholesale prices.” The next time he will try 
to put himself in touch with a wholesaler also. 

1 don’t believe I have anything further to say except that 
I would like to see the price of lumber brought down a little. 
It is too high, and if you don’t believe what I say the-events 
between now and next fall will prove it to you. As to the 
retailers buying from anyone outside of the association, I 
give you my honest opinion that you can sell them all the 
lumber you want to, provided you will sell it a reasonable 
price. If you can accommodate them, don’t you be a bit 
afraid on that score. 

W. A. Jones—Mr. Chairman, the delegates from the New 
Jersey association thank you cordially for the opportunity of 
attending this meeting. Our past year’s business was a 
decided improvement on what we had some several years 
past. We have had no small amount of encouragement from 
the wholesale association. ‘There have been very few matters 
that have caused us any serious complaint. Almost every- 
thing has occurred that might be considered detrimental to 
our interests, and a majority of all the complaints have been 
dismissed with scarcely a probability of their occurring again 
from the same quarter. We hope the particulars of this 
Boston agreement may become fixed so that our members will 
understand it. I hope the membership of the National asso- 
ciation will interpret that Boston agreement differently from 
what some have pretended to interpret it during the past 
year; and I believe that the two associations will come to 
work together in a harmonious manner for the benefit of 
both. I thank you very much. 

J. D. Crary—Mr. Chairman, if I am in order I would like 
to move that this whole discussion be referred to a joint 
meeting between your committee and our delegates for fur- 
ther action, that meeting to be called subject to the action of 
the National association. 


The motion prevailed, and the chair announced that 
R. C. Lippincott and Hugh McLean would be added to 
the committee on trade relations. 


IF. W. Cole—I have a little memorandum here which I 
want to offer in the form of a resolution. We have now 
fifteen trustees, that having been the number provided for; 
but it has been felt that we ought to take in a larger number. 
I therefore desire to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Section 2 of Article III of the 
by-laws be amended by the addition of the following 
clause : 

From and after the 7th day of March, A. D. 1900, 
the number of trustees shall be twenty-one, to be 
classified in the same manner as provided in Sec- 
tion 1, except that there shall be seven trustees in 
each class. The six additional members shall be 
elected by ballot, and shall after election determine 
by lot to which class each shall belong. 


The resolution was upon motion adopted. 

It was moved by Pendennis White that the chair 
appoint a committee on nomination of these additional 
trustees and also the trustees to be elected in the usual 
order. Carried. 

It was moved by C. H. Bond, and seconded by H. M. 
Tyler, that the annual membership dues in the associa- 
tion be increased from $15 to $25, to begin with the 
fiscal year commencing March 1. 


The Chair—It seems from the reports.that we have been 
a little limited by our finances; and I felt a little humiliated 
to learn that the secretary got his salary in driblets, and 
often advanced what was due him to meet expenses; and I 
don’t think in this age of our association we-ought to be met 
with that proposition at any time. It is worth more to us 
than it was, and can be made worth still more with more 
funds ; but you must give Mr. Perry the sinews to work with, 
and is think if you vote in the affirmative you will feel well 
repaid. 

W. W. Robertson—I had a talk a few days ago with a 
banker in regard to commercial reports, and he advised me 
in all cases where possible to get the information with refer- 
ence to lumbermen from the associations which had to do 


with them, and I think the advice was wise from what I have 


seen of the work of your information bureau. 

The chair suggested that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the importance of the question, it be laid 
upon the table till the following morning. H. M. Price 
offered a motion to that effect, which was carried. 

A committee on nominations was appointed by the 
chair, consisting of J. A. Cheyne, Pendennis White, 
C. E. Rowland, S. P. Ryland and F. E. Parker. The 
meeting then adjourned to reconvene at 10 o’clock 
on Thursday morning. 


Thursday [lorning’s Session. 


The meeting was called to order at 11:30 a. m., Presi- 
dent Scatcherd in the chair. The secretary called the 
roll, there being fifty-two members present at the open- 
ing of the session. 


Report on Hardwood Inspection. 


The report of the hardwood inspection committee was 
read, as follows: 
BALTIMORE, Mp., March 8, 1900. 
To the Honorable President and Members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association: We, your commit- 
tee on hardwood inspection, beg leave to report that this 
committee is working in connection with the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to secure a uniform system of 
hardwood inspection. The hardwood inspection of the United 
States has always been in a more or less unsatisfactory con- 
dition, each market and section having an inspection and 
system of applying same at variance with the inspection in 
force in other markets and other sections; and it has been 
the aim of your committee to work in connection with other 
associations, both local and national, to secure uniform and 
reliable inspection of hardwood lumber throughout the 
United States. We, your committee, desire to report prog- 
ress. M. M. WALL, Chairman. 


Upon motion the report was adopted. 
A Talk on Forestry. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Pro- 
fessor Schenck, expert in practical forestry, having charge 
of the lands and forests of the Biltmore estate, in North 
Carolina; and inasmuch as we men are interested in the cut- 
ting down of trees and sawing them up, I think it may be 
interesting to us to have a short talk from Professor Schenck 
upon practical forestry. 

Professor Schenck—In what I shall se I wish to yo 
especially as to the possibilities of practical forestry. I don’t 
want to talk about scientific forestry, because that means 
something that is not practical. There is very little science 
about forestry. It of course has a scientific basis, as it has 
to do with the science of botany and has some connection 
with that of geology, but practical forestry is no more scien- 
tific than the work of a physician. You don’t call a physi- 
cian a scientist, although the basis of his work is scientific. 
So I object to the application of the term scientific to for- 
estry because it means something unpractical and something 
quite impossible—German forestry, perhaps, not American 
business. [Laughter and applause. Nor should I think it 
fit to talk about German forestry. am a German myself, as 

rhaps you may judge from my talk, but we want American 
‘orestry ‘in America; we cannot use German methods here 


any more than we could use Chinese methods, although I do 
not know what the Chinese practice is in forestry, or whether 
they have methods. But we must have American forestry 
and that is what | am engaged in. 

Now what can American forestry be? If you want to have 
forestry a success it can only be business forestry. American 
forestry must be upon a business basis and a business invest- 
ment. It cannot be founded merely upon a sentimental basis, 
although of course there is a sentimental side to it. In agri- 
culture there is some sentiment, too, still no one but the 
very wealthy will practice farming for the sake of sentiment, 
but everyone does it for business and therefore agriculture 
can grow; that is what I want forestry to do by showing it 
is a remunerative business. 

You speak a great deal of the forest resources and I think 
that impresses many of us with the idea that forestry means 
a preservation of the forests. 1 myself do not agree with 
that. 1 think it means the cutting down of the old trees and 
the growing of new ones. These old trees have reached their 
prime and consequently I say cut them. Cut down your vir- 
gin forests, and therefore | say that the American lumber- 
man was a very good forester as far as the cutting down of 
the forests was concerned. [Laughter.] But you are not 
so careful to look out for and take care of the young growth 
that is coming up in its stead. What conditions do I want 
in my forest? I want a forest composed of all aged classes ; 
not only the trees that are ready to cut, the giant trees, but 
trees of all ages from that down. ‘The ideal forests will con- 
sist of pieces containing trees ten years old, others contain- 
ing treestwenty years old and thirty and forty and fifty and up 
to a hundred years, or whatever the prime age of the timber 
is. I would constantly remove those trees which by their 
annual growth do not bring in more than suflicient to pay 
the interest upon the capital which they represent. 

As you know, a tree adds an annual ring each year, and 
up to the age of eighty or ninety years these annual rings 
represent the 6 or 7 percent of the timber contained in the 
board. As the tree grows larger it is formed upon a larger 
trunk and finally it represents an increase of say only 1 per- 
cent of the total contents of the tree. When it doesn’t brin 
me in more than 5 percent on my capital, down it goes an 
is replaced by a young and thrifty growth. I think that 
take a forest of each age class, and with one class always 
just reaching maturity, it will have an earning of 6 or 7 
percent, because if the capital doubles every thirty-five years 
it will bring that, as you will see if you look at the interest 
table. Forestry has a great deal to do with these interest 
tables, and I use the tables of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, as they have good interest tables, and it is by their 
aid that I figure the development of the value of my forest. 
It is really banking more than anything else. 

I haven’t spoken much of the science of forestry, you will 
observe, as everyone knows that the annual rings are formed. 
I believe that forestry is one of the most profitable forms of 
investment, as you can’t possibly lose your — and you 
can’t possibly lose your interest except through forest fires. 
You know that the annual rings are formed each year and 
that there will be an annual increment of timber in your 
forest. There is no cultivation necessary, no manure neces- 
sary. But we know that the crop is sure. If we were sure 
that we could get the increase of our forests, if we felt free 
from forest fires, nothing brings in interest as safely as for- 
est land. If we can stop the forest fires we can have forestry. 

I shall be delighted to have you call and see what we are 
doing at the Biltmore estate—not all at one time, because my 
little abode would not hold so many. But one after another, 
I shall be delighted to show you all possible hospitality if 
you will come over to HKiltmore. You will find very little 
difference between peer methods of lumbering and my meth- 
ods of forestry. About all that we do is to guard the forest 
from fire. We have fires still, but we do not allow them to 
spread. That is | emg ang all I do except that I spend 20 
cents or so sometimes in thinning out the forest and giving 
the trees a better chance to grow so that they may increase 
more rapidly. I do this because I know that the growth of 
the yellow poplar will be quickened by this weeding out of 
the overshadowing growth. ‘That is about all the forestr 
that we are doing. Of course you will find the new growt 
coming on; planting 1 never do. Where I desire forest I 
raise it from self-sown trees, from the old trees left for seed 
and I get the second growth absolutely free of charge. There 
is nothing new, either, about that idea. The trees which we 
have in our virgin forests are about 100 or 200 years old and 
in thousands of years these forests have been recreated many 
times by nature. We do exactly the same thing. Nature will 
not deviate from her rules if you give her a chance. All that 
forestry needs to make it practical is to have the government 
take hold and protect it from tires, and the government being 
so much interested in forestry should do something for it. 
If it would do that we would save the main expense of for- 
estry and we would make the forest more remunerative than 
it is now. I don’t mean to say that it can be made remuner- 
ative to the small investor. | am aware that the small lum- 
berman with a capital of $10,000 or so cannot practice for- 
estry. He must invest his capital constantly to the ——= 
possible efficiency. Now if he scattered this over the differ- 
ent aged trees and allowed only the annual increment to be 
removed, it would not give him sufficient employment for 
his capital and for his time. You might just as well propose 
to the small capitalist to buy United States government 
bonds and sit in his office and wait for the interest as to 
expect such a man to engage in forestry. Another reason 
for that is that forestry can be practiced economically only 
upon large estates of 40,000 or 50,000 acres and upward in 
order to do well in forestry. If you travel through Germany 
and France—and, although I don’t want their forestry, we 
may learn something from them—you will find that the for- 
estry practiced by the poor peasantry is a very poor, sorr 
kind of forestry and certainly not the sort of forestry whic 
we want here. - 

But we should have some sort of protection from fi 
through government aid. We pay taxes upon our forests 
and | think the taxes should afford us some sort of protec- 
tion. The theory of taxes is that they are for the protection 
which the government affords to the individual, and the only 
capital investment which is not protected by government is 
the forest. We pay taxes and often very high taxes; still 
we do not have protection in making our forest safe from 
fires or through depredation by timber thieves, and we are 
suffering a great deal in that way in North Carolina. 

A second great impediment of forestry is absurd taxation, 
the taxation by short-sighted county officials, who have noth- 
ing in mind but the present, or perhaps re-election to the 
office. It is obvious that we cannot see forestry successful 
as long as timber has little value. It is the same way with 
anything which is plentiful. Take 160 years ago and we had 
plenty of water and there was no water management. But 
as the population increased it became necessary to introduce 
a water management, and to pay for every drop which we 
use. Similarly there was no need for forest management in 
this country as long as there was plenty of timber uncut; but 
now with the increase in price of stumpage and with the 
greater scarcity of wood we should see whether the proper 
moment has not arrived to inaugurate forest management 
and to embark in forestry and further to see that the people 
—the commonwealth interested in forestry—create condi- 
tions which make forestry more remunerative than it is at 
the present moment by protecting from fire and by reducing 
taxes on the forests. 

I think I have talked long enough. It is possible in for- 
estry to squander a great deal of money, and I think that 
we are doing a good deal of that in Biltmore. [Laughter 
and applause.) 

The Chair—I know we are all very much pleased and 
interested in this gentleman’s very able remarks. 


Insurance [latters. 


The report of the insurance board of the insurance 
department in the absence of Chairman FE, F. Henson 
was presented by Counsel John J. McKelvey. 
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This report discussed the whole subject of fire insur- 
ance and a number of expedients which might be 
adopted for reducing the cost of insurance for the mem- 
bers, forming a mutual company for direct insurance 
or for re-insurance and forming a Lloyds company for 
the same purpose. No definite recommendation was 
made along any of these lines, although the subject was 
thoroughly and freely discussed among the members 
and by a New York insurance broker, who presented a 
plan for a Lloyds insurance company. 


Increase in Annual Dues. 


It was moved by S. A. Parker that the motion for the 
raising of the annual dues from $i5 to $25 be taken 
from the table. Carried. 

R. C. Lippincott—From our reports made yesterday and 
from correspondence in regard to the running of the associa- 
tion, as | said yesterday, I felt myself a little humiliated at 
the statement that several times through the year we had 
no money in hand and were not able to pay bills as we went 
along. Certainly this association has arrived at a condition 
that all of us deem it is useful and that it should be well 
supported in every way. I notice in our by-laws in regard to 
the dues, where it says they shall be $15 per annum, that in 
any case where this is not sufficient an assessment may be 
made not to exceed the same amount. I don’t think that any 
assessment has ever been made and we have been running 
along on $15. But from the reports in the several depart- 
ments it is quite clear that that is not enough and I think 
at this time it is no more than right after what has been 
shown and the good that has come to all of us that the 
annual dues be increased to $25 per annum. 

The motion was unanimously carried. The following 
report of the law department was them presented: 

The Legal Department. 

The report of the law department was then presented 
by John Jay McKelvey, showing claims collected during 
the year of $26,486.76, and claims on hand at the end 
of the year of $129,202.97; there being 177 of these 
claims, divided as follows: 


Pending settlement without suit............+.+. 19 
Proved against insolvent estates awaiting divi- 
Es 56 ahead tees: 265 oneness sen Ksoo een end 69 
BR NE 8:51066:06 6:0:540. 0.09. 04:5- 29.49.45" Views eeN60% 38 
Judgment procured, but not collected.......... 36 
Claims still open, but probably worthless....... 15 
TE: 6 Scie ches ves os edo Sadeeenneses 177 


The report was adopted. 
President Scatcherd called R, C. Lippincott to the 
chair, and from the floor spoke as follows: 


Mr. Scatcherd—In my annual address I spoke of the mat- 
ter of adopting a badge or emblem to be furnished to the 
men who represent us, and especially on the road, to enable 
the trade, especially the retail trade, to know whether he is 
talking to a representative of a member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. We had this mat- 
ter up with the board of trustees and it was given very seri- 
ous consideration. We had it up two months ago and the 
board seemed to be unanimous that it was the proper thing 
to do, but the great difficulty has been to get some design 
that would be proper for all our variety of interests as rep- 
resented in this association. ‘The idea would be that these 
buttons would be purchased by the association and belong to 
the association, and each button numbered and with cdupli- 
cate, and when we obtain whatever emblem may be adopted 
we deposit with the treasurer the cost of the button, and 
when the button is returned the money is returned to the 
member. In that way it keeps it within the association and 
makes it the property of the association, and if we shou!d 
find any of our members or their representatives are not 
doing exactly what they should anybody could learn what 
their number was and report them to the association and 
we can identify them ourselves by the number, I think that 
this association has reached a point in importance where we 
want to show and are proud that we are members of it, and 
unless there is some other scheme or suggestion I would 
like to offer this addition to the by-laws in order to bring it 
before the association: 

Resolved, ‘That the by-laws shall be amended by 
adding an article to be designated as ‘Article XX.” 
The association shall provide each member with a 
badge, emblematical of the lumber business, which 
badge shall bear a number and be registered by the 
secretary in a book to be kept for that purpose. 
Duplicates of each numbered badge shall be fur- 
nished to members desiring same for the use of 
their salesmen. Said badges shall remain the prop- 
erty of the association and may be recalled at any 
time by the order of the board of trustees, Said 
badges and the duplicates shall be furnished only 
upon deposit by the members receiving same of a 
sum to be fixed by the board of trustees. Upon the 
return of the badge or duplicate to the association 
the deposit therefor shall be repaid. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


Interstate Commerce Legislation Discussed. 


Mr. ‘Seatcherd—You are probably all familiar with the 
fact that there has been introduced in congress a bill giving 
additional power to the interstate commerce commission. 
The laws under which the interstate commerce commission 
are now operating leave them practically helpless. ‘They 
draw their salaries and that is about all they can do. ‘There 
has been an act introduced and it is now in the hands of a 
senate committee which gives increased powers to regulate 
rates and to compel the railroads to abide by them, and it 
gives them power to prevent discrimination, and the remedy 
now lies right in the town or city in which you live, to be 
applied by the court in your vicinity. Heretofore you had 
to go before the interstate commerce commission and that 
took a lot of money and time and the result was uncertain. 
It is purely a non-political bill and has been indorsed by 
most of the other associations throughout the country, begin- 
ning with the National Board of Trade, which meets in 
Washington every year. It seems to me that it would be 
very fitting that this association indorse that bill. ‘They 
make another change in that the penaity for violation of the 
law under the present bill is imprisonment. They remove 
that and make it a fine. The present bill was so harsh that 
they were unable to make it effective at any time. The 
other great advantage is that we do not have to go before 
the committee to make a complaint under the new bill. We 
can cite the railroad in Buffalo just as you bring any suit 
in court and the discrimination would be adjudicated in that 
way. Practically all of the associations have indorsed the 
resolution which I present for adoption. 


The following is the resolution as offered by Mr. 
Scatcherd: 


Whereas, The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation recognizes: 

That no one thing tends to promote healthy trade rela- 
tions so much as uniform and steady conditions under 
which trade is carried on; 

That among the most potent factors that have to do with 
this healthy condition of trade are the charges made by the 
railroads; 


That because of consolidation of capital and other inter- 
ests competition among railroads is steadily decreasing and 
consequently the safeguard afforded by liberal competition 
is being constantly undermined, and 

Whereas, ‘he courts have time and again decided that it 
is proper and the just power of the legislative branches of 
both national and state governments to determine, subject 
to review by the proper tribunals, what are fair and rea- 
sonable railroad charges, and 

Whereas, Recent decisions of the courts have rendered 
the present interstate commerce commission law nugatory 
and taken practically all power away from the interstate 
commerce commission, and 

Whereas, There is now pending in congress a bill known 
as senate bill No. 1439, which bill seeks to amend the act 
entitled ‘“‘An act to regulate commerce” by conferring upon 
the interstate commerce commission adequate power to fix 
fair and reasonable rates, and remove preferences and dis- 
criminations by giving a legal effect to the decisions of said 
interstate commerce commission; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in convention assembled, fairly representing the 
lumber interests of this country as shown by a list of mem- 
bers annexed hereto, hereby approves and indorses senate 
bill No. 1439 and urges upon congress the necessity of 
the early and favorable consideration of this much needed 
legislation. 

Robert W. Higbie—I had the honor of presenting that 
resolution to Mr. Scatcherd and I desire to relate an experi- 
ence in addition to what Mr. Scatcherd has said: Some 
two years ago we began doing business with the Norfolk & 
Western railroad, and if anyone here has had the pleasure 
of doing business with that road they probably have had 
the same experience we had. I found that this road paid 
apparently no attention whatever to the provision of the 
present act. If you will remember there is in that act a 
provision which makes it an offense to charge more for a 
short haul than for a long haul in the same direction over 
the same line of road. I found that the Norfolk & Western 
road paid absolutely no attention to that, although I was 
informed by the general freight agent that they considered 
they were living up to the law. 1 did not attempt to argue 
the matter with him, but I laid my case before the interstate 
commerce commission and received a very courteous reply, 
stating that apparently I had a clear case, but they called 
my attention to some decisions of the United States su- 
preme court that they enclosed; and in looking over this 
decision I found this little clause was in there: “Under 
similar circumstances and conditions,’ and that the court 
had held that the question of competition entered into the 
matter sufficiently so that a railroad company was justified 
in charging less from 4 competitive point than from a non- 
competitive point, even at a much shorter distance. I also 
found that the court had held that while the commission 
might decide that a rate might be excessive or unreasonable, 
yet the commission had not the power to say what was the 
reasonable or the just or the fair rate. [Laughter.] Then 





The amendments were adopted upon motion of John 
L. Roper. 

After an announcement regarding the evening ban- 
quet the meeting adjourned at 1 p, m., to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m. 


Thursday Afternoon’s Session. 


The chair announced at the opening of the session 
that the committee on trade relations was not ready to 
report regarding its conference with the retailers, which 
had been in progress during the morning, and that the 
representatives of mutual insurance companies present 
would be heard from in the interim. The following gen- 
tlemen then made short addresses upon this subject: 

R. R. Griswold, secretary Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company. 

W. C. Johnson, secretary Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I. S. Nail, secretary Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, O. 

V. G. Hollis, secretary Retail 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Griswold stated that 
if the wholesalers would give the lumbermen’s mutual 
insurance companies their patronage the business of the 
companies might be increased 114 times without 
materially increasing their expenses, thus cheapening 
the cost of insurance and strengthening the companies in 
every way. 

W. C. Johnson spoke generally about the work of his 
company, but more particularly regarding the matter of 
the wholesalers handling their insurance through one 
of the existing mutual companies rather than attempting 
to inaugurate some plan of their own. He stated that 
there would be found to be certain difliculties in such a 
new plan which he would not take time to present at 
that time. 

W. G. Hollis explained the well-known plan of his 
company in its carrying of insurance upon retail yards, 
but stated that the company did not handle manufactur- 
ing risks of any sort, but only detached yards. 

Kk. S. Nail stated that his company had returned a 
dividend of 20 percent to the stockholders and has laid 
by more than 20 percent in surplus to meet some year 
of heavy losses, and that it had now more than $24,000 
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I found that the act was designed to prevent what might 
be called unfair preferences or discriminations, and in look- 
ing up the decisions upon that point I found that the court 
had held that where this commission entered an order that 
a road should change its rate for any reason, that order 
was subject to appeal, and that it would require three or 
four years to get a decision, and naturally at the end of 
three or four years the conditions would be very materially 
modified from what they were at the time of the appeal. So 
we concluded that the present bill was very much like the 
story of the man who taught his hens to live upon sawdust. 
He said that the trouble was that by the time he got them 
to liking the stuff they died. So by the time we get any 
relief out of this bill we have passed away. 

The proposed bill, I believe senate bill 1439, is now in 
the hands of the committee of which Senator Cullom is 
chairman, and Senator Cullom is the author of the bill. The 
general opinion seems to be that the steering committee is 
not very anxious that the bill shall be reported to the senate. 

I hope that Mr. Scatcherd’s resolution will prevail, that 
the secretary may be instructed to send a copy to each 
member of congress and that the matter be referred to a 
standing committee of this association or a special commit- 
tee to be appointed, because I think we all are directly inter- 
ested in this matter. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Counsel McKelvey called attention to the fact that the 
raising of the annual dues involved a change in the 
by-laws and stated that he had prepared the amendment, 
and also incorporating a proposed change in the matter 
of suspending members for non-payment of dues, as 
follows: 


Amending the By-Laws. 


Resolved, That Article XIV of the by-laws be amended by 
striking out the word “‘fifteen’’ wherever the same occurs 
and inserting instead thereof the words “twenty-five.” 

That said Article XIV be further amended by striking 
out from the second paragraph thereof all of the words after 
the word ‘‘secretary” and inserting instead the following 
clause: “The secretary shall give final notice that unless 
payment be made within thirty days from said notice, such 
members shall stand suspended and be excluded from all 
privileges of membership. And unless within sixty days 
after the date of said suspension satisfactory explanation 
of default shall be made and arrears paid such member shall 
be expelled. In the event of satisfactory explanation and 
payment of arrears within said sixty days the member shall 
be reinstated.” 


in cash surplus. His association had been organized 
upon retail lines and had not solicited insurance from 
wholesalers. ‘They were, however, now ready to accept 
risks upon any first-class yard or planing mill whether 
owned by wholesaler or retailer, and were willing to 
extend to the wholesalers the courtesies and benefits 
which the retailers enjoyed in the association, 

The secretary read a letter from the Commercial Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, inviting the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to hold its next annual 
convention in that city. The president stated that the 
communication would be referred to the trustees, 


Invited to Pittsburg. 


The chair asked also if there were any other invita- 
tions to be presented in this respect. 


J. A. Cheyne—The Pittsburg delegation, representing 
every member that we have there, is here to ask that you 
meet with us a year from now and we expected to present 
the matter to the trustees this afternoon, understanding 
that that was the proper course on the subject. 

BE. V. Babcock—I want to say also that Pittsburg is in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] It is situated 
at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers; 
it is on the map. [More laughter.] And if you will honor 
us with your presence a year from now and make it your 
convention city we will prove to you that it is on the map. 
Ever since the organization of this association we have had 
members in Pittsburg and they have always attended your 
conventions. Gentlemen, you have gone all around us—to 
Cleveland, to a ned to Buffalo, to Albany, to Boston, to 
New York, to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, and you haven't 
touched Pittsburg. Pittsburg is neither west nor north, 
east nor south, but in the center. Gentlemen, Pittsburg is 
the hub of the universe. [Laughter and applause.] Come to 
us next year and we will prove that to you, too. Last year 
we had a convention there; perhaps some you heard of it. 


Twenty thousand Templars met there and we fed them and 
housed them, and they didn’t go home thirsty either. 
{Laughter.] Yesterday in bidding us welcome to this city 


and to everything that it has and giving us the keys in an 
official way, we were assured that the finest specimens of 
God’s handiwork lived in Baltimore. I do not wish to chas- 
tise that gentleman, but he had not seen our Pennsylvania 
Dutch girls.. [Laughter and applause.] When the Temp- 
lars met in Pittsburg there was a Baltimorean—I think he 
was a Baltimorean; I didn’t see his badge, but he said he 
came from Baltimore—and it was said that he had uncorked 
a bottle or two and he gave this toast—Mr. President, are 
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there any ladies up there in the gallery? I see you smiling 
up there. : ¥ ’ : 

In the laugh which this caused the Baltimorean’s 
tribute to the Pittsburg girls was somehow lost in the 
confusion. 


A few years ago there seemed to be a taint on the Pitts- 
burg lumber trade. 1 say this, although I was there then 
and I am there now. But a younger generation has sprung 
up and I think I can speak for the whole of them and can 
say that they don’t kick the roof off of every car they buy 
and they pay for it as they go along, and it is a fact that 
the woods of the north and the east and the south and the 
west are all shipped to Pittsburg, and I think you will not 
have any great trouble in urging your wholesale members to 
attend. Gentlemen, every one of us from Pittsburg is proud 
to say that we are loyal to the best interests of the National 
association, and we hold its welfare as more to us than hav- 
ing the convention with us. But if we can have the conven- 
tion give it to us, gentlemen, and we will take care of it. 
{ Applause. ] 


Information Wanted. 


W. S. Harvey—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: At the 
time the agitation of the $2 duty on lumber was _ being 
actively entered into information was desired by the United 
States senate as to the quantity and kind of lumber in the 
United States. It was then discovered that there was no 
means of acquiring that information. ‘The forestry division 
of the department of agriculture had an annual appropria- 
tion of $20,000 that had been used for purely technical and 
scientific work, in the classification of the nature of different 
kinds of timber, tensile strength, ete. ‘The result of that 
technical work was that longleaf yellow pine timber 
became known throughout the world as possessing qualities 
of strength and durability that it was not previously known 
it possessed. The result has been that the demand for long- 
leaf yellow pine has increased throughout the entire world. 
Now we have all been anxious that in this census which is 
about to be taken preparation should be made by the gov- 
ernment to acquire information that will have some definite 
accuracy and that can be depended upon as to the quantity 
and kind of timber, and where it is located throughout the 
United States. I hold in my hand some resolutions that | 
wish to present that will meet, 1 am prepared to say in 
advance, with the hearty approval and support of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, with a membership of 
1,600, and of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, with a membership of 1,100 members. Their mem- 
bers have assured us that they will strongly advocate the 
passage of these resolutions, and some of the most influen- 
tial and important men in the lumber industry in the north- 
west have pledged their support to the passage of these 
resolutions, 


Mr. Harvey then read the following resolutions and 
moved their adoption: 


WHEREAS, Section 7, of the census act of March 3, 1899. 
providing for the twelfth and subsequent censuses, provides 
that “the twelfth census shall be restricted to inquiries 
relating to the population, to mortality, to the products of 
agriculture and of manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments” ; and, 

Wuereas, Section 8, of the same law, provides “that after 
the completion and return of the enumeration and of the 
work upon the schedules relating to the products of agricul- 
ture and to manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
provided for in Scction 7 of this act, the director of the 
census is hereby authorized to collect statistics relating 
to special classes, including the insane, feeble minded, to 
mines, mining and minerals, and the production and value 
thereof, including gold, in divisions, of placer and vein, and 
silver mines, and the number of men employed, the average 
daily wage, average working time and aggregate earnings in 
the various branches and aforesaid divisions of the mining 
industry ; 

Provipep, That the reports herein authorized relating to 
mines, mining and minerals, shall be published on or before 
July 1, Anno Domini, 1903, * * * thus making an 
exception of mines, mining and minerals by providing for 
an intelligent and comprehensive report, the time for the 
making of which is extended one year, or to July 1, 19038; 
and, 

Wuereas, The lumber business of the United States is by 
far the most important single industry carried on within the 
confines of the country, as regards cupital employed, the 
value of the product and the number of people employed and 
maintained therein; and, 

WHEREAS, It is not known as a verity whether or not the 
waste lands of the United States which are naturally and 
characteristically timber growing lands are sufficient to sup- 
ply the lumber needs of the country, including the wasteful 
methods and exports; and, 

Wuereas, A correct knowledge of the quantity and var- 
iety of the standing timber in the United States is essential 
to an intelligent continuance of the lumber business, the suc- 
cess of those employed therein, and an economical and 
rational handling of our forest resources ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the unanimous opinion of the mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in meeting assembled, that one of the first essentials to the 
success and completeness of the twelfth United States census 
has been overlooked in not providing in the census act for a 
thorough report of the standing timber of the country, show- 
ing its quantity, variety and location; and, be it further 

Reso_vep, That the making of such a report is and should 
be the basis for success in the work of the forestry division 
of the agricultural department, the results from which with- 
= = are and have been necessarily superficial; and be it 

nally 

Reso.vep, That the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States be and they hereby are respectfully 
requested to remedy the error contained in this oversight by 
providing, by amendment of the census act or otherwise, for 
a full, complete and thorough report of the forest resources 
of the United States and that the secretary of this associa- 
tion be and he hereby is instructed to forward copies of these 
resolutions to the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 


W. A. Bennett, chairman of the advisory board to the 
United States commission to the Paris exposition, was 
introduced to speak upon the subject of a forestry 
exhibit at the Paris exposition, and addressed the con- 
vention as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Since by the courtesy of 
this body I am invited to introduce the matter of the for- 
estry exhibit at Paris for your information, I will have the 
pleasure of very briefly outlining the theory and plan of 
that enterprise. By invitation of Commissioner General 
Ferdinand W. Peck, through his director of the department 
of forestry and fisheries, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, about twent 
representative lumbermen and operators in other wood prod- 
ucts throughout the entire country were constituted an hon- 
orary advisory board to co-operate with him in making pro- 
Vision for a commercial lumber exhibit. This body organized 
tself by the selection of a chairman, vice-chairman and 
treasurer, these three comprising an executive committee. 

ery greatly to my own surprise, I was chosen to be chair- 
> of the board, and while neither expecting nor seeking 

is plan, I accepted it out of a sense of duty, and have 








tried to the best of my ability to discharge the duties so 
assumed. 

In a general way the plan contemplated by the director 
was to present a strictly commercial display at Paris as a 
separate and distinct division of his department. As will be 
explained to you, the commissioner general procured a con- 
cession from the French authorities of 15,000 square feet of 
ground space for the purpose. Beyond this there is no pro- 
vision by either our own or the French government. To pay 
for a suitable building, install and take care of the exhibits 
which were designated to be general and not individual, it 
was estimated that a fund of $30,000 would be necessary. 
While, as I said, the exhibits were to cover leading products 
in a general way as representing American commodities, 
the direct benefit of the display is to run exclusively to con- 
tributors, who will thereby be entitled to have their names 
inscribed in the literature to accompany the exhibits. 

From this hasty review of the enterprise it appears that 
it has three sides, the business side, the educational side and 
the patriotic side. Advantages of a business character will 
more fully be made known to you by gentlemen who will 
follow me; the value of the educational tendencies involved 
and _ patriotic view of the project are sufficiently self ap- 
parent. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. I will say 
that I have today received a telegram from W. M. Ritter 
authorizing me to sign his name to a subscription list for 
$500. We have raised considerable money, but find that 
we are going to need quite a little more and we want you 
gentlemen to assist us all that you can. We have canvassed 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York and Boston and we 
have received one favorable response from Boston, and that 
is all from these three eastern cities. It had been thought 
that this matter has not been presented intelligently to you 
people, and we hope that it will be this afternoon so that 
none of you will have any excuse for being out of the show. 
To those who are in it is better that there should be only 
a few, as the advertising is simply going to the parties who 
contribute to the fund. But we want all to contribute; on 
the lines we have outlined the exhibit will have great edu- 
eational facilities and we hope by these facilities to stop 
indiscriminate consignments. And as to the patriotic fea- 
tures of the exhibit, God knows we are all patriotic. I hope 
we will be favored with a good round subscription from you 
folks today. We are conducting this business upon very 
economical principles. The expenses of this work so far 
have been paid entirely by myself, and the money will all 
be returned to the subscribers if we do not have an exhibit. 
But we are going to have one. We want all the money we 
can get and we feel that you people will support us as we 
have had the support of large manufacturers and wholesale 
people throughout the west, and I believe when this mat- 
ter is thoroughly brought to your attention we may depend 
upon yeu. 

The Chair—How much money is required for this work? 

Mr. Bennett—It has been planned to raise $30,000. The 
iron men within ten days raised $250,000 and their interests 
as compared with ours are nothing. So far we have only 
got about $15,000. 

John L. Roper—We are very much surprised to learn that 
so little interest has been manifested in this matter. We 
received a communication upon this matter and we acted 
upon it; not simply out of patriotism, but as a matter of 
financial interest. I am surprised to learn that the lumber 
interests of the United States have thus far contributed but 
$15,000. The little town of Norfolk—that we do not really 
know is on the map—T[Laughter]—subscribed $2,000 of that 
amount and we did it in an hour’s time and not more than 
fifteen or twenty members of the association were present. 
[Applause.] Now if we can make a subscription of that 
amount toward an interest of this kind it does seem that 
the amount of $30,000 could be raised quite easily through- 
out the United States. I think it quite important that our 
lumber of the various kinds should be exhibited at Paris. 
We are all interested in working up the foreign trade. Our 
export trade from this country is growing every year. Some 
may say, “I have no interest in the export trade, as I am 
not exporting ;’’ but my friend if you are not exporting, 
every thousand feet that is exported from this country to 
other countries creates that much more demand for your 
lumber in this country. [Applause.] The taking of 15,000,- 
000 or 100,000,000 feet of lumber from our country is some- 
thing that benefits us all around. The time has been when 
to export 50,000,000 feet of lumber from the country would 
be a very big help to our business, and such a time may 
come again. 

And now what we want to do is to exhibit all sorts of 
lumber that we make and which is worth advertising, and 
I know of no better way of advertising our lumber than in 
just the manner suggested. It is the intention to have a 
building there and this building will be divided into spaces ; 
each branch of the lumber business acquires one of those 
spaces, and the contributors to this exhibit have their names 
in the booklet which is handed out. ‘The North Carolina 
Pine Association is to have a booklet of its own, giving a 
history of North Carolina pine and the character of the 
timber. Now, if all the lumber interests are represented 
in that way, see what an advertisement it will be. I think 
every lumberman in the country can afford to make a sub- 
scription to it of some character, and it will require but a 
small amount. I feel mortified at the little interest taken 
especially by the large cities. I do hope there will be a 
proper interest manifested in this matter. 

J. A. Cheyne—I think the captain is right and that per- 
haps the proper way to go at it is right here and now. Our 
interests individually will be a small matter, but to start 
the ball rolling you may put us down for $100. 

W. S. Harvey—I have the honor of having been appointed 
as a member of the advisory board. I have felt in perfect 
sympathy with the sentiment that my friend, Captain Roper, 
has expressed; a sense of the deepest mortification that the 
greatest and most influential industry in the United States 
has had difficulty in raising $30,000 to make an exhibit at 
Paris, that should in some little way be commensurate with 
the magnitude and the importance of the industry with 
which we are identified. I had the pleasure of meeting a 
committee of the Baltimore Exchange some months ago with 
Mr. Winchester and presenting the claims of this matter to 
them, and the cordial way in which the lumbermen of Bal- 
timore received what we had to say and the methods which 
they immediately undertook to prosecute a plan of procedure 
for the exhibit in Paris are wonderfully commendable. I was 
greatly impressed by the exhibit prepared by the Lumber 
Exchange of Baltimore that they made at the Export expo- 
sition in Philadelphia. It attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and was prepared in such a way that it was not a 
theoretical exhibit. It was not a technical exhibit, but it 
was one that gave practical information in regard to the 
uses of the kinds of lumber that were handled by the mem- 
bers of the Lumber Exchange of the city of Baltimore. I 
was very glad indeed to have the honor of being chairman 
of the committee of award and my associates upon that 
committee felt that the Lumber Exchange of the city of 
Baltimore was entitled to the highest award that could be 
given for the intelligent exhibit that it had made. I sug- 
gested to the gentlemen of Baltimore that I did not see how 
they could do anything better than to carry out the design 
they had in Philadelphia, perhaps enlarged and amplified, 
for Paris, because it would give us what we want. We want 
to have the opportunity to meet in Paris, as we will, all the 
world. All the world goes to Paris now and all the world 
is going to Paris to attend the exposition. We will find it 
one of the greatest opportunities that the lumber trade of the 
United States has ever had or ever will have to get an 
advertisement, and the cheapest advertisement possible, 
throughout the entire world, of what we produce and what 
we use it for and what it can be used for. 


The possibilities for different kinds of lumber are in some 
countries in their infancy. We must rise gentlemen, equal 
to our new responsibilities, because the United States is a 
larger country and a broader country than it has ever been. 
It has taken in the last two years a new place in the family 
of nations, and its new place and station is at the head of all 
nations. [Applause.] Now, if the lumber industry of the 
United States is the largest and most important manufac- 
turing industry in the United States, it certainly ought to 
make an exhibit to the world somewhat consistent with the 
magnitude and importance of it. I should be ashamed if we 
did not take hold of this matter, not only as patriots, but as 
business men. You, gentlemen, do not have to contribute 
one dollar to the Paris exposition to gratify your patriot- 
ism, because we will get many dollars back for every dollar 
that may be contributed to that exposition. I feel, gentle- 
men, that the kinds of lumber we produce in the United 
States should be represented—not in a technical way; the 
government is going to make a most magnificent exhibit of 
a technical and scientific nature. What the lumbermen 
want to do is to make an exhibit that will be thoroughly 
practical. We want to have samples of all kinds of lum- 
ber that we produce; we want to have that lumber in this 
building that is to be erected; we want to have it labeled 
in six languages; we want to have leaflets there including 
the names of the gentlemen and the firms and the corpora- 
tions contributing to this exhibit and some information in 
regard to the use which each kind of lumber is now being 
put to, and what use can be made of it. There are coun- 
tries that do not understand the uses of these woods. Gen- 
tlemen, I stated that the whole world had, through the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars in the work of the 
forestry division of the department of agriculture, learned 
to know the value of longleaf yellow pine. They didn’t 
know it before, but the whole world knows it now that there 
is no place in the world where longleaf yellow pine can be 
grown except in a little belt in the United States. Tne 
whole world wants it and is going to keep on wanting it; 
and it is wanting North Carolina pine, and I see some gen- 
tlemen here who have within the last four years and by 
intelligent effort built up a large export trade, of which they 
had not a dallar of business ten years ago. 

There are some men in the lumber business who say, ‘ 
don’t manufacture the kind of lumber that is exported.” I 
state to these gentlemen what Captain Roper has stated, and 
it is the keynote of the whole situation. He has shown us 
his broadmindedness and his large construction of the great 
business principles, that no mattter whether I produce or 
you produce a foot of lumber that we can and do export, 
every thousand feet of any kind of lumber that goes abroad 
enlarges and makes a better market for the lumber that 
we may produce and that we want to sell at home. And the 
great secret of the prosperity that prevails throughout our 
land today is what? It is, gentlemen, because in the last 
two years we have exported a little more than ten hundred 
million dollars’ worth of American manufactures and Amer- 
ican products, more than imported; that simply means 
that more than $1,000,000,000 in gold have come into this 
country in the past two years from other countries for goods 
that we have sold to them. Has not every one of us shared 
in that benefit, though no one of us may have exported one 
dollar’s worth of goods? 

I have to look over my geography and study it anew; it 
has changed so. It used to be said of Great Britain that the 
sun never sets on her possessions, and my friends do you 
realize today that the sun never sets on the possessions of 
the United States? When the sun is setting upon our west- 
ern shores it is rising on the Philippines, our new posses- 
sions. 

Now, my friends, I want you to realize that the Paris 
exposition is going to be a good way to help us to enter into 
the ports of the world that we have not yet entered into 
with our materials and products. We want to feel upon this 
subject that the little amount we are asked to contribute 
to enable us to do it is indeed small, and if we stop to con- 
sider it for a moment I do not think that we should hesitate 
to raise this money. 

I have fully appreciated, as Mr. Williams will understand, 
that a great many men in the trade have felt very indiffer- 
ent in regard to the Paris exposition for this reason; there 
are many members of trade organizations who are either 
wholesalers or retailers and who are not manufacturers to 
any extent at all. The trade organizations in Philadelphia 
and Boston are almost entirely composed of men who are 
dealers, wholesale or retail. I wrote Mr. Williams several 
months ago and told him that I felt that the sentiment of 
the associations composed of dealers would be that they 
would only be contributing of their funds to build up the 
business of the manufacturer at their own expense. Now, 
gentlemen, that seems to me to be an exceedingly narrow 
view for any one to take; it is a view that is not in ac- 
cordance with what we had before us one year ago, and 
what we are here today to do, to draw and bring about a 
closer relation between the wholesale dealers and the retail 
dealers. We found in the experiences related by the retail 
association delegates yesterday, I think, one of the most in- 
teresting features of this entire convention, because it 
showed the splendid results that have grown out of our 
efforts to work harmoniously together with a consideration 
for the interests of these gentlemen. If that is our dispo- 
sition then these trade relations can go on and become more 
valuable to us by working in harmony and allowing both 
branches to make a profit. If this is not to come, what is 
the other thing? Simply that the manufacturer will utterly 
discard both wholesaler and retailer, and will go for the 
business himself. Now, gentlemen, that is not what any of 
us want to see; it means the survival of the fittest. The 
years 1893 and 1897 were years that none of us would wish 
to repeat. If we continue as we have begun we can accom- 
plish a great deal. 

John L. Roper—It seems to me that we are liable to lose 
the practical results of this discussion by not pursuing in 
some practical manner. I think that the plan would be to 
appoint a committee to take up, not exactly a collection, 
but to appoint a committee to canvass the members present 
and see what can be raised on the present field. e have 
had one practical evidence of the interest in a subscription 
of $100. Now I think if they will canvass the members and 
take up such subscriptions as can be secured they will get 
quite a little sum. 

The Chair—For some unknown reason I was appointed 
one of this advisory board. I have not subscribed anything 
as yet, and in fact have not given the matter much attention, 
but I could not help but be very much impressed with the 
fact that the lumber trade only wants $30,000 and has not 
yet got it. We do not do any export business, but I am goin 
to make a subscription. I am glad to see lumber exported, 
because every dollar’s worth of lumber exported makes a 
better demand for the trees that are standing in the forest, 
or the product of the saw and the lumber from our yards, 
and I hope the association will respond. I don’t believe we 
could start this matter of a collection at this time and it 
probably might be taken exception to without we have a 
resolution by the convention. If you want to open the doors 
here to personal solicitation by committee, you can do so 
by resolution, but otherwise we could not permit it. What 
are your views in this respect? 


Report of the Trade Relations Committee. 


There being no resolution offered of the sort sug- 
gested, the report of the committee upon trade relations 
was called for. The report was offered by Chairman 
Pendennis White as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The committee on trade 
relations has to report that we have had a meeting with 
the delegates from the retail associations ag follows: New 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Marcu 17, 1900. 





York Lumber Trade Association; New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association; Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut; Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation; Philadelphia Retail Dealers’ Association; North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers. 

A resolution was offered and carried that the retail asso- 
ciations request the National association not to make any 
inquiries as to the financial standing of consumers, except 
those who have been classified as wholesale consumers under 
the terms of the Boston agreement. The reply of your com- 
mittee was that this way very eminently a question to be 
put to the board of managers of the bureau of informa- 
tion; that we could not consider it except that we would 
accept the request, and through us it would be proposed 
to the board of managers, but there has been no action 
taken beyond that. 

Next, discussion was had upon the question as to the 
construction of a Boston agreement as to whether when we 
mutually agreed to classify, was the construction that the 
classification was upon individuals or upon classes. The 
discussion was quite lengthy and it was finally moved and 
carried that a ballot be taken, each to vote “Yes” if they con- 
sidered the Boston agreement to mean classification by indi- 
viduals. ‘The vote was as follows: New York City, yes; 
New Jersey, yes; Connecticut, yes; New York state, yes; 
Pennsylvania, yes; Vhiladelphia, yes; Missouri & Kansas, 
yes; Northwestern, yes; Illinois association, yes. [ Ap- 
plause.} ‘This covered all of the parties to the Boston 
agreement, with the exception of Massachusetts, Indiana 
and Wisconsin associations, which were not represented. It 
is needless to say that the committee on trade relations 
voted yes. {| Applause. [ The following resolution was 
adopted : 

ee a That it is the sense of this conference of the 
National association and of various retail associations that 
it would conduce to better and more harmonious work if 
the wholesalers’ association would pass a resolution to the 
effect that no classification of cases should be given out until 
the same had been referred to and acted upon by the local 
associations interested. To this your committee —— that 
we never had given out classifications before they were 
carried out by the retail association; that we intended to 
continue the same policy, and that us such a plan was 
entirely satisfactory to the committee, and we thought that 
it would be to the National association. 

It was thought after the discussion that a plan was 
desired that would provide for some definite wosking of the 
Boston agreement. The Boston agreement starts out by 
stating, ‘We urge the National Wholesaie Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to provide a plan for classifying, etc.,” and the 
best efforts of the association have been provided during the 
past year. In most cases they have been satisfactory, but 
it was thought better to have some definite agreement 
that would satisfy and that would clear up some points 
that have been perhaps a little hazy during the past year. 
We, therefore, adopted the following: 


Memorandum of [lode of Procedure for the Carrying Out of the 
Boston Agreement. 


At a joint meeting of delegates from the following named 
retail associations: 

New York Lumber Trade Association, represented by John 
I’, Steeves and J. D. Crary, of New York; New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Vrotective Association, represented by N. KE. 
suchannon, of Asbury Park, Alfred B. Ayers, W. A. Jones 
and J. M. Reilly, of Newark, and R. W. Kennedy, of Tren- 
ton; the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, repre- 
sented by Charles D. Barnes, of Southington, W. H. Judd, 
of Stamford, and L, A. Mansfield, of New Haven; the 
Retail Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, repre- 
sented by S. H. Beach of Rome, and Spencer Kellogg, of 
Utica; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Protective Association, 
represented by W. M. James, of Steelton, and T. J. Snowden, 
of Scranton; Vhiladelphia Retail Dealers’ Association, rep- 
resented by Richard Torpin, J. G. Mclivane, C. H, Thomp- 
son, Harry Humphries and Charles P. Maule; Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, represented by John Voley, of 
New Hampton, Ia., A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, Ia., and 
W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Illinois Association of 
Lumber Dealers, represented by W. H. Hunter, of LaSalle, 
Ill.; Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, rep- 
resented by James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., and Harry A. 
Gorsuch, of Kansas City. 

And the committee on trade relations of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, composed of Penden- 
nis White, Carleton M. Smith, C. H. Bond, William B. Mil- 
lard and Hugh McLean, held in Baltimore, March 8, 1900, 
the following resolutions were offered and unanimously 
approved: 


Whereas, The agreement known as the Boston 
agreement has been in effect for one year, and 

Whereas, the above mentioned delegates from 
retail associations and the members of the com- 
mittee on trade relations of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association appreciate the benefits 
to be derived from a continuance of the work speci- 
fied in the Boston agreement, and 

Whereas, Certain hardships have been occasioned 
the members of said associations by delays in 
classifying the various branches of the trade, and 
in order to obtain the best results under’ that 
agreement, it seems advisable to more clearly define 
and outline a plan for developing the work of 
classifying; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That whenever a member of the National 

Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association desires to 
sell a trade that has not been classed as legitimate 
trade for the wholesaler he shall notify the sec- 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the facts in the case and request a 
joint classification, and it shall thereupon be the 
duty of the associations interested to each imme- 
diately appoint classification committees that will 
act with all possible promptness, and in the event 
of the classification committees disagreeing a con- 
ference committee shall at once be appointed, as 
provided for in the Boston agreement, and such con- 
ference committee shall report its determination 
with as little delay as the facts will permit of; also, 
be it 

Resolved, That whenever the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
asked by a member of said association if it is legiti- 
mate to sell a trade upon which no classification 
has been jointly established, the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
shall immediately request of the retail association 
interested a joint classification and the work of 
determining such classification shall proceed in 
accordance with the provision contained in the 
foregoing resolution ; and, be it also 

Resolved, That, pending a report of the classifi- 
cations of conference committes the members of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
shall not sell to the trade being classified ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the retail associations, parties to 
the Boston agrement, will not report to their mem- 
bers any members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association who abide by the rules of 
said association and the Boston Agreement, and 
in no event will they report to their members any 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association until they shall have been given an 


opportunity to be heard, and either justify their 
action or agree not to continue the offense. 


The committee on trade relations has said to the retail 
dealers that it will do all in its power to prevent any sales 
being made before classifications are determined, and 
want to impress upon all the wholesalers the importance of 
being as careful as possible before making sales to know 
that the parties are legitimate trade for the wholesaler, as 
shall be established by joint classification between this asso- 
ciation and the various retail associations. 

The Chair—lIt is gratifying, I have no doubt, to us all to 
have such a pleasant report, and one that shows a con- 
tinuance of the relations that have existed during the past 
year, with a probability that they will exist during the 
coming year. 


R. C. Lippincott moved the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s report and it was unanimously and enthusiastically 
carried. 


Election of Officers. 


The committee upon nominations brought in the fol- 
lowing report: 
The committee upon nominations reports nominations for 


the retiring five trustees and for six additional trustees as 
follows: 


To Succeed Retiring Trustees. 


Charles M. Betts, Philadelphia; Frederick W. Cole, New 
York City; William Easton, Albany, N. Y.; E. C. Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont.; I. I. Parker, Bay City, Mich. 


Six Additional Trustees. 


8S. P. Ryland, Baltimore, Md.; John L. Roper, Norfolk, 
Va.; L. C. Slade, Saginaw, Mich.; EK. V. Babcock, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, O.; J. A. Cheyne, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Your committee in making these recommendations con- 
sidered the extension of the association work into western 
territory. Respectfully submitted, 

J. A. CHEYNE, Chairman. 
PENDENNIS WHITER, 

C. KE. ROWLAND, 

S. P. RYLAND, 

KF. BE. Parker. 


W. A. Bennett—I want to say that while I appreciate the 
honor, I am in too many things now and I have too much 
association work on hand to accept this office. 

The Chair—You had better accept, Mr. Bennett, and if 
you find the work too heavy upon you, you can resign and 
the board of trustees can fill the vacancy, which would be 
better than to have to go over the matter now. 


Moved by F. R. Babcock that the report be adopted 
and that the secretary cast a ballot for the nominees. 
The motion prevailed. 

The chair stated that while the board of trustees 
elected the other officers of the association, it was cus- 
tomary to ask for suggestions from the meeting, and he 
should be pleased to hear such suggestions at that 
time. 

Ernest M. Price suggested for president the name of 
Robert C. Lippincott. 

M. M. Hall offered for vice-president the name of Pen- 
dennis White. 


For National Forestry Methods. 


The following resolutions were offered by W. S. 
Harvey, seconded by H. M. Tyler and unanimously car- 
ried. 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the United States in annual convention, also representa- 
tives from the association of retail lumber dealers from all 
parts of the United States, assembled in the city of Balti- 
more, Md., March 7 and 8, have noted with great interest 
and most heartily commend and approve the efforts being 
made by the United States government for practical forestry 
and the protection of timber lands, the ultimate pornose of 
which is to perpetuate the timber supply of the United 
States. It is therefore. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the United States and the retail dealers’ as- 
sociations of the United States here represented, appreciate 
and approve of the steps being taken by the United States 
government for the protection of timber lands and earnestly 
urge the enactment of such national legislation as will prac- 
tically protect timber lands from loss by fire: and it is also 

Resolved, That we favor the creation of a forestry bureau 
in whose care the 46,000,000 acres of forest reservations 
now held by the government and all others that may in the 
future be set apart be placed, to be cared for under proper 
forestry conditions, and be it also 

Resolved, That we favor the creation of the Appalachian 
park, also the National park in Minnesota. 

Pendennis White—Before we adjourn, I want to say that 
we have had for two years a president who is going to be 
hard to beat. [Applause.] And before we adjourn I want 
to propose three cheers. 

The three cheers were very heartily given, 

The Chair—I suppose that this is upon the principle of 
“Don’t shoot the musician, he is doing the best he can.” 
[Laughter.] I had intended before putting the motion to 
adjourn to take this opportunity—because by putting the 
motion to adjourn my term of office will expire—to express 
to this association my heartfelt appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon me. The work of the head of this institu- 
tion today is much more than the average member can com- 
prehend, and I have endeavored to do it to the best of my 
ability; but I could not have accomplished what has been 
accomplished if it had not been for the cordial support of 
the large number of members who have responded to re- 
quests made from time to time upon them. his is the en- 
couraging feature of this whole thing to me, and I have no 
doubt one that will be continued, because we can think 
of no better way than to enlist the efforts of every man in 
this line of business; and the efforts of all our members to 
support the man who shall be called upon to preside over 
you and to direct your endeavors. [Applause. 

At 4:30 p m. the eighth annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association adjourned. 





Meeting of Board of Trustees. 


A meeting of the new board of trustees of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at 4:30 p. m. upon Thursday, March 8, C. H. Bond 
acting as chairman, and the following members of the 
board being present: 
Frederick W. Cole. 
Pendennis White. 

R. C. Lippincott. 

Carl M. Smith. 

John L. Roper. S. P. Ryland. 
W. A. Bennett. B. V. Babcock. 


C. H. Bond called the meeting to order. Upon motion 


C. H. Bond. 

John N. Scatcherd. 
Lindsley H. Shepard. 
J. A. Cheyne. 











the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the 
trustees present for Robert C. Lippincott as president. 

Mr. Scatcherd moved that the secretary cast the vote 
of the trustees for Pendennis White for vice-president. 
Carried. 

Carl M. Smith moved that the secretary cast the bal- 
lot of the trustees for C. H. Bond for reelection as 
second vice-president, Carried. 

R. C. Lippincott then took the chair. Moved by John 
N. Scatcherd that the secretary cast the ballot of trus- 
tees for Frederick W. Cole for treasurer. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Scatcherd that Mr. Perry be reengaged 
as secretary at an annual salary of $3,500. Carried. 

The recommendation in the report of the committee 
on audit and finance was brought up that the chairman 
of the committee upon railroads and transportation act 
without salary during the coming year. The chair stated 
that this recommendation was made by the committee 
at a time before the provision had been made for more 
funds for the association, and that probably they could 
afford to continue upon the same basis as at present for 
the coming year. F. W. Cole inquired of Secretary 
Perry if it would not be possible for the work to be 
conducted from the office under the direction of the 
chairman of the committee. Before an expression upon 
that point was given, however, Mr. Scatcherd moved 
that the matter be referred to the president with power 
to act. Seconded and carried. 

It was suggested by Mr. Scatcherd that a committee 
be appointed upon the matter of selection of an asso- 
ciation emblem. 


Pendennis White—I think this is something that is going 
to work more good than anything that has come up so far, 
and in connection with the suggestion to appoint the com- 
mittee I would like to urge that the committee act as 
promptly as possible. 


Upon motion of Mr. Scatcherd the president was 
instructed to appoint the committee, and he appointed 
John N. Scatcherd, chairman; Carl M. Smith and Pen- 
dennis White. 


J. A. Cheyne—I would like to ask as to the association 
coming to Pittsburg next year. I understand that it is early 
and long before the customary time for you to decide the 
matter, but if we could have some expression from the trus- 
tees in regard to coming there, at this time, it would enable 
us to get hold of a number of western men to whom we 
expect to present our wants and if we can have this meeting 
in Pittsburg, we want to begin to get the members in and get 
names on the bureau of information so that they will begin 
to derive benefit. So if that sentiment meets with approval 
we would like to have an expression on it today. I think the 
bureau of information is a splendid feature of the member- 
ship here. Now, if we could get our western friends inter- 
ested it would help us very much. In Pittsburg we get prac- 
tically no results from the eastern territory, but from the 
west we would get great benefit, as the rest of you do in the 
east. We have large acquaintance in Chicago and in the 
Mississippi Valley associations, and there are a great many 
names which I believe we could bring here into your mem- 
bership. I don’t think that it is extravagant to say that you 
might add a hundred names to your membership this year. 

R. C. Lippincott—It is not customury to decide this mat- 
ter at such a meeting as this; at the same time I would like 
to have some expression made in regard to the matter. 

Lindsley H. Shepard—I would like to ask if any invitations 
have been received except from Cincinnati and Pittsburg. 

It being replied that there were none other, Mr. 


Shepard continued that it seemed to him that Cincin- 
nati was altogether too far west. 


W. A. Bennett—I would like to say that the action has not 
been taken by the lumbermen there, but by the association 
which is a combination of the chamber of commerce and 
board of trade and several other associations. We are trying 
to get people to Cincinnati and we are succeeding, but while 
I would like to have your people there, I would also like to 
see it go to Pittsburg. [Applause.] I would like to see you 
do whatever is best for the association in this matter. I 
think, however, it would be well to decide this matter early. 
It seemed to me during the year as though the convention 
rather went begging. We received a letter from Mr. Perry, 
which we discusssed and we were rather discouraged being so 
far from the base of operation. Pittsburg, as has been said, 
while not an eastern point is a central point, and they have 
an advantage over Cincinnati people in that it is convenient 
for all of you. It strikes me that being central and being 
one of the best business points in the United States that it 
would really be better for you to meet in Pittsburg than in 
Cincinnati. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cheyne—I should have perhaps mentioned that at a 
recent meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburg we fell to discussing the amount of lum- 
ber that had been handled through our association and 
it was something over 700,000,000 feet during the past year. 
I mention that to give you an idea of what we are doing 
there. 

Moved by John L..Roper that Pittsburg be selected 
as the next place of meeting. Carried. 

The fixing of the terms of office of the six additional 
trustees was then done by casting in lots with the foi- 
lowing results: For one year, J. A. Cheyne, John L. 
Roper; for two years, 8. P. Ryland, W. A. Bennett; 
for three years, E. V. Babcock, L. C. Slade. 

The present board of directors therefore stands as 
follows: Terms expire in 1901, C. H. Bond, W. L. Clarke, 
C. H. Carleton, Alfred Haines, Pendennis White, J. A. 
Cheyne, John L. Roper; terms expire in 1902, John 
N. Scatcherd, Robert C. Lippincott, C. M. Smith, W. C. 
McClure, Lindsley H. Shepard, 8S. P. Ryland, W. A. 
Bennett; terms expire in 1903, Charles M. Betts, 
Frederick W. Cole, William Easton, E. C. Grant, F. 
G. Parker, E. V. Babcock, L. C. Slade. 

. A. Bennett—Next May we have a meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Cincinnati. That 
association is a large one. We have taken in most of the 
people in the south and southwest, we are very strong in 
Boston and not quite so strong in New York. Baltimore is 
doing a good work with us and has adopted our inspection 
rules. We are strong in Buffalo, outside of Mr. Scatcherd, 
and he is coming in. We want to extend to all of you a cor- 
dial invitation to meet with us and while we may not have 


as much as Baltimore or Pittsburg, you are welcome to what 
we have. 


Upon motion the board of directors was adjourned. 
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A FEAST OF REASON 





And Flow of Soul—Where Noble Hosts and Noble Viands Conspired to Create a Banquet Trust— 
Southern [lusic and Southern Wines —Eloquence Extreme— 
Hospitality’s Apotheosis. 





There have been other meetings of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association—quite naturally, since 
this was the eighth. Also there have been banquets. 
Likewise there have been at these banquets knights of 
the pencil who after the toil of the business sessions 
have with the lumbermen enjoyed the festivities and 
have graced the pages of the American Lumberman and 
its predecessors with accounts of the good things there 
said, as well as the more serious deliberations of the 
meetings. But never has the sharpened pencil under- 
taken a more hopeless task than to convey to the mind 
of the reader some faint conception of the various ways 
in which the hospitalities of Baltimore, culminating in 
that wonderful banquet, have exceeded anything that 
had ever entered the minds of the favored ones, either 
as the memories of an actual experience or as the wild- 
est dreams of ecstatic fancy. 

Of course, there were certain natural advantages. Na- 
ture has adapted the shores of the Chesapeake and its 
grassy feeding grounds, and the sandy beds of the 
near-by ocean, for the rearing of oysters, canvasback 
and terrapin; but it must not be overlooked that in the 
neighboring commonwealth by the same favoritism, from 
the cavaliers who cast anchor in that harbor so long ago, 
has nature produced a race peculiarly fitted for the en- 
joyment and for the dispensation to others of the deli- 
cacies which a bountiful nature has placed within reach. 
Some one has tersely defined the essentials of good living 
as “A napkin, good company and something to eat.” The 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will hereafter understand that items 2 and 3 





LEWIS DILL, 
Pres. Baltimore Lbr. Exchange. 


RICHARD W. PRICE, 
Toastmaster. 


of this specification reach their highest development 
only upon the eastern shores of Maryland. 

It was a great company that filled the main dining 
room of the Hotel Rennert on that Thursday evening. 
The tables were profusely decorated with flowers that re- 
minded one he was in the south, though the outer ap- 
pearance of earth and sky might not suggest it. Sea- 
man’s orchestra played throughout the evening, and 
more than one selection was an accompaniment to a 
magnificent chorus of bass voices. “Dixie” and “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” were among those that were quickly 
caught up by every throat, and when “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was played the diners sprang to their feet and 
greeted it with waving napkins, ending with a cheer 
that might have been heard well toward the near-by 
spot where the words were written. 


The Hosts. 


It was the late Henry Ward Beecher who was cred- 
ited with the remark: “Possibly the Lord could have 
made a better berry than the strawberry, but he never 
did.” A similar observation is entirely pertinent con- 
cerning the hosts of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at its meeting at Baltimore. It is 
possible that the Almighty might have fashioned a 
more distinguished, amiable, and enthusiastic coterie 
of hosts than this crowd of Baltimore lumbermen, but 
certainly he never did. They are absolutely without 
peer in dispensing good cheer and good fellowship. They 
opened wide their hearts and their purses to their 
visitors with the result that the entertainment furnished 
was one of absolute royalty. It would be _ both 
superfluous and invidious to single out any individual 
or individuals among the hosts for particular mention. 
They comprised the entire membership of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, and every one was equally painstak- 
ing in making the guests welcome, and seeing that they 
were made entirely at home. Below will be found a list 
of the hosts: 

John L. Aleock & Co. James W. Knowles & Son. 


American Lumber Company. F. A. Kirb 


rby. 
P. BE. Brenan & Co. Theodore Mottu & Co. 
Charles H. Bruns & Co. 


Thomas Matthews & Son. 


William M. Burgan. Price & Heald. 

H. T. Burt. Price & Co. 

E. Brady & Son. PoehIman & Schnopfe. 
Richard P. Baer & Co. A. Pfeil & Co. 

Chequasset Lumber Com- Price & Bros. 

meaty. Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
homas A. Charshee & Bro. Company. 

Chesapeake Lumber Com- W. L. Rowe. 


George F. Sloan & Bro. 


pany. 
H. F. Cook & Bro. Charles T. Stran. 





Lewis Dill & Co. 


George Schumacher. 
Otto Duker & C 


0. Schlosser & Steinacker. 
Box Com- 


East Brooklyn Smith Reifsnider. 

pany. Sterling-West Co. 
Hisenhauer, McLea & Co. Joseph Thomas & Son. 
W. _D. Gill & Son. Tunis Lumber Company. 
J. L. Gilbert & Bro. BE. W. Taylor. 
John H. Geis & Co. H. Clay Tunis. 
BE. B. Hunting & Co. J. van Hall. 


Heise & Bruns. 

E. W. Horstmeier & Son. 
C. A. Hanscom. 

John S. Helfrich. 

George Helfrich & Son. 
N. - James & Co. 
Greenleaf-Johnson 

Company. 

The committee on entertainment, to whose exquisite 
taste in matters of this sort the convention is indebted 
for the details of the admirable arrangements for the 
entertainment, was as follows: 

Lewis Dill, president of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. 

Colonel Francis Ek. Waters, R. T. Waters & Son. 

Samuel P. Ryland, Brooks & Ryland Lumber Company. 

Henry Clay Tunis. 

Samuel C. Rowland, American Lumber Company. 

I. M. Womble, jr. 


Something of the burdens under which the dusky 
waiters groaned upon this occasion, and which may have 
caused sundry later groans of indigestion may be sug- 
gested by the following 


R. T. Waters & Son. 
P. M. Womble, jr. 
Walker & Myers. 
Waters & Snyder. 
Willson Merryman. 
John 8S. Wilson & Co. 
Lumber 


Menu. 


Cherrystones. 
Celery. Salted nuts. 
Chateau Yquem. 


Olives. Caviare. 


Consomme Royal. 
Amontillado. 
Terrapin a la Rennert. 
Mumm’s Extra Dry. 


Roast Jersey Capon. 
Julienne Potatoes. French Peas. Fresh 
Roman Punch. 
Canvasback Duck. 
Creamed Hominy. Currant Jelly. 
Smithfield Ham. Lettuce, French Dressing. 
Fancy Ices. Assorted Cake. 
Apollinaris. 
Camembert. 
Coffee. Liquers. 
Carolina Perfectos. Cigarettes. 

The menu ecard, the front. cover of which was deco- 
rated at the top with the American shield and eagle in 
gold and colors, and at the bottom with the illuminated 
corporate seal of the city of Baltimore, also bore the 
following 


Mushrooms. 


Roquefort. Toasted Crackers. 


Program. 


Introduction—Mr. Lewis Dill, President Baltimore 


Lumber Exchange. 

Toastmaster—Mr. Richard W. Price, Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange. - 

“State of Maryland,” Governor John Walter Smith. 

“City of Baltimore,” Mayor Thomas G. Hayes. 

“The National Association,’ R. C. Lippincott, Presi- 
dent National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

“Lumbermen as Clients,” Mr. George Whitelock, Balti- 
more Bar. 

“The South Country, a Retrospect and a Prospect,” 
Mr. Warren G. Eliott, President Wilmington & Weldon 
Railroad Company. 

As to the way in which this part of the banquet pro- 
gram was carried out, the reader will find a full report 
below: 


President Louis Dill—We have reached the point in our 
menu where we digress and take up the feast of reason and 
flow of soul, and it is apparent that this feast of sentiment 
is to be better, as is plainly to be seen by the card which 
you have at your plate, and that is a reason why I shall be 
brief. At this closing event of your stay in our city, your 
hosts desire to express a sincere hope that in the work of the 
convention and in the influences and benefits which are to 
follow you will find that no mistake has been made in coming 
to Baltimore for your meetings. [Applause.] 

Our geographical position is unique and permits us to say 
that we are the most northern city of the south and the most 
southern city of the north. [Applause.] The pleasure of 
having you here has been ours. As individual lumbermen 
and as an association we welcomed you here, and we trust 
that in looking back to it this convention and the benefits 
derived from it will always be a pleasant memory. 

I may say in this connection that the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange is twenty-five years old. [Applause.] Twenty- 
five years of continuous life as an organization marks it 
I believe as the senior trade association in this country. 
{Applause.] Within that time many trials have been passed 
through and we have had some dark days, but today we are 
in point of numbers, of volume of business and in all that 
makes our modern -and better business methods, in the most 
prosperous state of our career. The credit for this condition 
belongs to some men more than to others; and by common 
consent to no man does it belong in greater degree than to 
him who will now take charge of the program. As a type 
of our best citizenship, as a loyal member of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, as a prominent national lumberman and 
as an international lumberman as well, I present to you the 
toastmaster, Richard W. Price. 


Mr. Price was greeted with applause so prolonged 
as to be somewhat boisterous, upon his rising, and 
we dissipated it with a wave of his hand, saying: 
“There is a lady sick in Washington, don’t disturb her.” 
He continued: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Last year when the good 
people of Maryland were looking for gubernatorial timber 
they selected a gentleman long identified with the lumber 
trade of this state, who had been weighed in the balance and 
found true to every test as a citizen and as a successful 
business man. Their success was achieved by contact with 


the stately pine, and the spirit there displayed has proved 


him to be one of that noble line of men who have made the 
history of this commonwealth what it is. It is with regret 
that I have to announce the absence of the governor of 
Maryland, who was to welcome you and speak to you of our 
great commonwealth. Governor Smith is detained at home 
by sickness. I know that it is with his own regret, since he 
is a representative lumberman and a member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The following let- 
ter has been received from him: 


Executive Department, Annapolis, Md., March 7, 
1900. Col. Frank E. Waters, Chairman Hospitality 
Committee, Baltimore Lumber Exchange. Dear Sir: 
I had hoped that the state of my health would 
enable me to be present at the banquet to be given 
to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation on March 8, 1900, but I am compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of being present, as the 
condition of my health is such that I am afraid to 
take the risk of being out at night. I am therefore 
compelled to forego the satisfaction of being with 
my friends. I feel that this is very deplorable, 
since I have been looking forward to the pleasant 
event of meeting the members of the association, 
in which I have the deepest interest, because of the 
pleasant business relations I have had with many of 
the gentlemen who will be with you upon the 8th. 
For many years I have been closely identified with 
the lumber business, and there is no organization 
which would give me more pleasure to meet with 
than the lumbermen. It is only after careful con- 
sideration and with the deepest regrets that I deny 
myself the honor and pleasure of attending your 
banquet. With sincere wishes for the success of the 
banquet and for the prosperity of the association, I 
am, Very truly yours, 

JOHN WALTER SMITH. 

On one occasion John Randolph, the statesman from Vir- 
ginia, rose in congress and in his usually impressive man- 
ner, called out, “Mr. Speaker, I have found the philosopher's 
stone, ‘Pay as you go.’” It has been reserved for the mayor 
of Baltimore to make another discovery, namely, that 
municipal government can be conducted on business prin- 





COL. F. E. WATERS, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


ciples. Those of you who heard his address of welcome yes- 
terday must have been struck with his earnestness in this 
work, and probably felt that he is solving the difficult prob- 
lem of harnessing the democratic mule and the republican 
elephant to the same vehicle. [Laughter and applause.) I 
introduce at this time the Honorable Thomas Gordon Hayes, 
mayor of Baltimore. 


The [ayor’s Response. 


Mayor Hayes—Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the 
National Wholesale Dealers’ Association: I have read or 
heard it said that one must ‘see Naples and die.” I wish to 
say here to the distinguished men who are the guests of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange that we in Baltimore say, “see 
Baltimore—and live, and enjoy it.” [Applause.] If you 
were to ask me why I struck out the word “die” and inserted 
the word “live,” I do not know how long it would take me 
to tell you. I could give you some things, however, and with 
which you would be very familiar. One of the first would be 
this: Because I honestly believe that our great city of 
Baltimore and its noble people can furnish to any body of 
men that they wish to entertain the best banquet in the 
world. [Applause.] I said to President Dill when we seated 
ourselves at this table that I had grown into the habit when 
I was enjoying myself as a guest of a body of gentlemen at 
these banquets, that I generally looked on the menu to see 
if they had two things, and if they had those two I felt that 
I was at home. I asked President Dill whether he could 
suggest what those two things were and he said, “terrapin 
and canvasback.” [Applause.] 

Not only can we give you in Baltimore the very best menu 
to eat, but we can give you a very salubrious atmosphere to 
breath, and we can offer you also the purest of water— 
{“What, what?’)—(Don’t interrupt me) to mix with the 
very best of whisky. You know, I am afraid to allude again 
in this presence to another thing which makes Baltimore 
particularly attractive to myself and to everybody else who 
has an eye for the beautiful, because your ex-president in his 
reply to my address of welcome yesterday expressed a hope 
that startled me; not so much the hope itself as the conse- 
quences which it was suggested might follow. [Laughter.] 
I have never yet had placed upon my shoulders, that I am 
aware of the responsibilities of a parent, and I am some- 
what timid about incurring that responsibility if I could, 
in this my old age. But gentlemen, there is another feature 
about Baltimore which I think justifies me in suggesting the 
substitution of the word “live” for the word “die,” and it is 
a matter in which I am an actor and am very much inter- 
ested ; that Is, the efforts to give to Baltimore a good busi- 
ness administration. [Applause.] Mr. Price has suggested 
that I am trying to do a most wonderful thing In hitching 
up the republican elephant and the democratic mule; I may 
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add that they both have a democratic driver, and it is a 
democrat who is keeping politics out of the municipal gov- 
ernment. [{Applause.}] I feel that there is no greater respon- 
sibility that could be placed upon the shoulders of any citi- 
zen than to undertake seriously to bring into municipal gov- 
ernment the unadulterated principles of a business adminis- 
tration, and I beg leave to say to you that I think that it is 
one prerequisite of any man who tries to give a business 
administration to a municipality that that man should know 
politics. Why? I tell you that the professional politician 
is the most astute man that ever lived. He knows how to 
accomplish his end in devious and various ways. I tell you 
you must have a fellow who knows their line of action and 
who is capable, and knows enough about their ways, to 
thwart them in their efforts. [Applause.] I believe that 
when a man learns political methods you have got a man 
equipped with one element to make a good leader. Certainly 
the head of the civic government should have this quality 
because it renders him impervious from atttacks in this 
direction, and if he is sincere and honest in his belief he 
has a great opportunity for good. Yet we are all human and 
many of us are ambitious, and I tell you there are very few 
that can resist blandishment, and the man who expects to 
stand against this influence must understand these methods 
of operation. 

Let me give you a little illustration to emphasize what 
I mean. I found upon becoming mayor of this city that we 
had a great many superfluous offices. You know that there 
is nothing in this world so dear to a politician as an office. 
1 found not only that there were a needless number of 
offices, but salaries were being paid that were largely in 
excess of what similar service in private employment would 
command. Endeavoring to enforce the idea that nothing 
but business principles would be relied upon to direct and 
control the municipal government, I at once set to work to 
abolish the needless offices and reduce the salaries all 
around. For instance, we pay in Baltimore not over $10 a 
week for elevator men in our best buildings, but they paid 
every elevator man in the city hall $900 a year. I said, 
“We will reduce those elevator salaries to what they could 
earn in private employment,” and in a multiplicity of simi- 
lar cases I simply said, ‘Gentlemen, you must not pay too 
little, but you must give what you would pay were this a 
private corporation.” 

I got the ordinance through the second branch of city 
council and all the leading men of that second branch came 
to me on the evening on which the ordinance was to be 
voted upon by the first branch, and with them two citizens 
who were members of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, and 
they said to me, “Mr. Mayor, the first branch is going to beat 
that ordinance tonight, sure.” I never saw men more 
gloomy looking than these were. I said, “Gentlemen, your 
discouragement depresses me very much, but are you sure 
that that ordinance is going to be beat.” 

“There is not a doubt about it.” 

I said, “Gentlemen, it is clear that.I cannot get any help 
from you, you are too discouraged; but I will see that that 
ordinance is not beaten if I can. You must not forget that 
the mayor has a great deal of influence—until he makes his 
appointments.” I got to work upon the first branch of the 
city council and I did not say what I would do if they beat 
the ordinance, but I don’t know what they thought. That 
ordinance passed, and the democrats voted unanimously for 
it, except one man, and we accomplished that result along 
the first lines of our business reforms. We saved the 
threshold of the business administration nearly $400,000 in 
the annual budget. [Applause.] 

I am telling you these facts because I want our friends 
here from the other cities to learn that the statement that 
you can run your municipal government upon business prin- 
ciples is a practical statement and not an ideal statement. 
It has been done. (A voice, ‘Tell the mayor of New York 
city that.”) Yes, but Mayor Van Wyck must cut loose from 
his present entanglements before he can do that, but I can 
go out and say to the people of Baltimore that we have got 
something practical, thus early in our policy. You know 
there is a belief that you can’t accomplish anything along 
these lines under governmental changes; and the people 
in Baltimore do not feel so much so as they may in others 
of our great cities because there is great interest being 
raised in Baltimore along this specific line. I am glad to be 
able to point out to them something practical which has 
already been accomplished. And I can do it. 

When I became mayor of Baltimore on the 15th day of 
last November, the levies for the tax rates for the current 
year were before the city council. ‘The rate that had been 
fixed was two cents on the $100, which is almost confisca- 
tion with us. I have just had a careful estimate made and 
we find that the tax rates can be reduced to 1.65 to the $100. 
{ Applause. ] 

Now, gentlemen, so much for municipal government. I 
may add that I am fully of the purpose to run a municipal 
government outside of politics. I mean that if a man is a 
party man it is no objection to me. I am one myself, but 
I tell you that man when he takes a place or position under a 
municipal government must have as his controlling purpose 
to execute it faithfully and render the best possible service 
to the people, and he must not let party enter into it one 
moment in the discharge of his duties to the people. [Ap- 
plause.] I mean that the municipal government of Balti- 
more shall not be run in the interests of either party and it 
shall not be a political machine. And this government is by 
a mayor who is a party man and who has never scratched 
his party ticket. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, so much for municipal government. I 
want to suggest one thing. You know that we in Baltimore 
and, indeed, we in our state, have a lovely history, we are 
quite vain of our brilliant record which has been made 
through the centuries. You know that we are the only state 
in any country who, when the British regulars who had 
fought under Wellington and who had been brought over to 
this country in the war of 1812, were able to defeat them, 
and their commander was slain in battle; and if you ever 
go to London, don’t fail to go into St. Paul’s Cathedral there 
and see the beautiful memorial they have erected there 
which brings this incident and Baltimore and Maryland 
prominently before the eyes of the world. There is a figure 
there of a dead soldier and over him is a figure representing 
Britain, who is weeping, and on another portion of the 
monument they have another figure, Valor, beholding the 
»rostrate form of the dead soldier, and in the flag in the 
hand of Valor there is clearly and beautifully represented 
our own stars and stripes. [Applause.] 

I became acquainted while in London with a young Eng- 
lishman and his wife, who expressed a great desire to come 
to Baltimore, and I asked, “What do you want to come to 
Baltimore for?’ of course not meaning to imply that there 
was nothing that might attract them here. They said they 
wanted to ride in a ship whose prow was cutting the waters 
of the place where Francis Key was when he wrote “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” [Applause.] So we have a history 
in Baltimore. 

We in Baltimore are conservative, but not too conserva- 
tive to be good business men, and in this lumber trade in 
Baltimore we have got the best men in the city, representa- 
tive men and men keenly alive to the needs of their business. 
I think you will find here in Baltimore some of the best 
people on earth. I am talking about the men now, you know, 
and I believe you have determined for yourself that this 
city, being as President Dill has said, the most northern 
city of the south and the most southern city of the north, 
combines within itself the enterprise of the north and the 
hospitality for which the south is noted. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. 

The Toastmaster—Mr. President and gentlemen, the 
| pom of the retiring president of the National Wholesale 

umber Dealers’ Association has fallen upon the shoulders 
of one who will undoubtedly honor it. I feel that the in- 
terests of the members will be well cared for. Permit me 


to introduce to rs R. C. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, the 
new president of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


President-Elect Lippincott Speaks. 


R. C. Lippincott—Gentlemen, I appear before you as the 
elected president of our national association. I am not a 
stranger to you, as I have been associated with you in this 
association, and with some of you in other associations con- 
nected with the lumber trade, for a number of years. I 
have said before in similar gatherings that I am proud that 
I belong to the lumber trade. There is something in it that 
any man should be proud of. There is something in it that 
is different from any business that I have been thrown with 
or have heard of, in the spirit of its members and the 
influence which it exerts. 

Gentlemen of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, I want to 
say for our association that we are very thankful to you 
for this reception. It is more than we expected, and we 
certainly made no mistake, as your president has said your 
president has repeated, in coming to Baltimore. What your 
mayor has said about your city administration is certainly 
very fresh and invigorating and new to a man from Phila- 
delphia or from New York. [Laughter.] I am sorry to 
say that many of us realize that we are not running our 
municipal governments upon these principles. But in these 
two cities—I think I may speak for New York, and I do 
know something about VPhiladelphia—while we regret that 
we are not running them upon these principles, we hope for 
improvement in the near future, as an impetus has been 
started that is working toward this result. We don’t have 
in Philadelphia, for instance, quite the clear water that 
you have here, and I am very much afraid that the pro- 
portion of the other element in our drinks may be some- 
what larger than it may be in this city. [‘‘Well, I don’t 
know.”| ‘There is one thing, it is rather hard on anyone 
who wants to take a bath in our city. 

Gentlemen, your hospitality as extended to us in many 
ways during the last few days has been so manifest that 
it was hardly necessary to have you add to it this beautiful 
banquet this evening. We have had nothing that exceeded 
it in any of our meetings; and after being used to hearing 
of the economical way in which our association has been 
managed, as we have heard of it in the reports read by Sec- 
retary Perry and Counsel McKelvey and the necessity that 
had developed that we should raise our dues in our associa- 
tion, it is certainly wonderful to us how the lumbermen 
of Baltimore are able to entertain us in the way they have. 
We know you have been prosperous, and some of the neces- 
sary funds may have been derived from that; and at the 
same time some of the funds which you have saved in the 
erection of your public buildings may have been drawn upon 
for this occasion. We have never had such a thing happen 
with any of our public buildings in Philadelphia. I have 
been told that in Toronto they built a publie building and 
had some of the money returned ; but if any of you have ever 
been in Philadelphia and walked down Market or Broad 
street you will realize that our public buildings are built 
largely of iron and steel—chiefly steal. [Laughter.] There 
has been a great deal said by the mayor in regard to city 
management here that has been brought home to us people 
who do not know of such experiences. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say again that we thoroughly 
appreciate this reception. I want to say for the association 
that we thoroughly appreciate all you have done for us, and 
to say again that certainly we made no mistake in coming 
here. And while it was for a little while doubtful where 
this meeting should be held, and a number of suggestions 
were made, in no case did we receive a more fervent invita- 
tion than we did from this city. We came here and have 
been here among you, and have accomplished a great deal 
of work along the lines laid out for us before we came 
among you, as many of you gentlemen know who have 
been in our meetings, but the meeting has had other results 
also which it had hardly been hoped to accomplish at this 
time. One of the objects attained was the defining of the 
Boston agreement between the wholesalers and retailers, and 
we feel that a great deal has been accomplished in that 
direction. Many of us, both among the wholesalers and 
among the retailers, have been working somewhat in the 
dark as to the interpretation of some parts of that agree- 
ment. The members of this association have only had one 
view of the matter, but we realized that there were different 
views? ‘That has been settled, and what we have today 
accomplished in this direction has been a great deal; and in 
the administration of our association in the future I hope I 
may have the support of the retailers as certainly as of 
the wholesalers. I shall endeavor as far as possible to fol- 
low the high example which my predecessor has set. The 
association is a little different in some things, and in other 
things quite different, from what it was when he went into 
office. hope to maintain that standard, and am glad to 
have that example. You have expressed your appreciation 
of his services this afternoon, and there is nothing I should 
be prouder of than to have the same expression at the end 
of my own term of office. Gentlemen, this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to meet the association since my elec- 
tion. Gentlemen, I can only say that for that election, and 
for that expression as given by the members in open meet- 
ing as to your choice for president for this year, I thank 
you heartily, and I trust you have not made a mistake. It 
will be my effort always to do what is for the best interests 
of the trade in every and all possible ways. [Applause.] 
And I want to say for our association that it certainly 
has benefits for all of its members, which many of you, I 
trust all of you, appreciate, though some more than others. 
There has been much said in our meetings and in our reports 
as read there, that shows our progress in what we are doing. 
It is not only to meet the relations between the retailers 
and the wholesalers that we are organized. We have things 
come up before us that are for our own mutual benefit, and 
have many departments for this purpose—our bureau of 
information, our collection department, our insurance 
department that was talked about this morning—and these 
are all of benefit to all the members. We trust that you 
will appreciate this and that you will second the efforts 
of the committees and of the trustees in every way you 
can, and this can only be by coming in and working with 
us. We realize that those directly interested must do most 
of the work, but we want your support. We want you to 
respond and to help us to build up the Bureau of Informa- 
tion and to get members for it. We want you in every way 
you possibly can to bring in new members. It has been 
suggested in regard to insurance that we start new com- 
panies. If we do I trust every one of you will subscribe 
and bring it around to good results. The little that has 
been done has exemplified the benefits to be derived by every 
man who will aid the enterprise by placing his insurance in 
this way. The saving that may be made in this way may 
not seem so much now; but the time may come when these 
margins are not going to be the same that they are today, 
and you must remember that you may need these little per- 
centages more in the future than you have in the past. And 
let us get into the association all we can, so that they may 
be deriving these benefits, while they are at their best. 
That reminds me of the story of Mike Finnegan’s wake. 
They were all celebrating with the usual flow of spirits, 
probably in token of the departed spirit, and the leader 
said, “Now all the friends of Mike Finnegan will get in 
line and kiss the corpse.’’ They kissed him very reverently, 
but_ there were some that hung back. Noticing this, the 
leader said, “Now all the inimies of Mike Finnegan may 
come up and kiss him, for I am going to turn him over.” 
So I think those that are hanging out from joining the 
association will, like Mike Finnegan’s enemies, not have 
the advantages of those that take the first kiss. [Laughter 
and applause.] Therefore I ask you to do a little mis- 
eromary. work among the trade and increase our member- 
ship. 

I wish to say to the retail dealers that are among us 
that we are deeply gratified at the interest you have taken 





in our efforts to arrive at conditions that will be a benefit 
to all concerned. It has been our effort since we have 
taken this matter up that we shall have perfect co-opera- 
tion and harmony between us in all our relations. Gentle- 
men, I congratulate you upon the manner in which that 
matter has been handled. I congratulate you upon the 
diplomatic, intelligent way in which the joint conference 
handled the questions that came before it. 

Now I know, gentlemen, there are others you want to hear 
speak tonight, and I don’t want to take up too much time. 

didn’t know what I should say and didn’t expect to say so 
much until I warmed up to this subject. I have often had 
the pleasure, I may say, and certainly the honor, to receive 
the votes in my own city of the lumber trade, and to preside 
over their associations, of the wholesalers, the exchange and 
so on, and have often had to speak on matters that came 
before them; but never before have I felt quite the same. 
Never before have I felt that the words which I might say 
to my good members of any association have come more 
from the heart than they have tonight. I am grateful for 
the trust which you have placed in me, and more grateful 
if any work I have done for the association. I cannot say 
that the occasion of being called to the presidency of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is the hap- 
piest moment of my life, for we all know that in our own 
homes there are happier moments than any others can be; 
but, gentlemen, I am very grateful to you, very glad to re- 
ceive what I have, your votes; and being placed in this posi- 
tion, all I ask is your support in every way, and I will en- 
deavor to push in every way possible the work of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. [Applause 
and three cheers for the new president. ] 

Toastmaster VPrice—Mr. President and gentlemen: Our 
next toast, ‘“‘Lumbermen as Clients,” suggests at once that 
only a lawyer can properly speak on such a subject. We 
sometimes call upon a lawyer to get us “out of the woods,” 
and we have called upon one to speak to this subject to- 
night; and I take pleasure in introducing to you George 
Whitelock, of the Baltimore bar. 


A Lawyer’s Idea of Lumbermen. 


Mr. Whitelock—-Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of this 
Association: I don’t see any prospect of getting any of you 
out of the woods. It seemed to me when I thought of what 
I should say tonight that the most appropriate thing would 
be to put you all in the woods. 

Now, as the only lawyer present, as far as I know, since 
the mayor has left, I may say that this association is a sight 
to make a lawyer’s mouth water, to think of the bare possi- 
bility of having such an array of clients. [Laughter.] Why, 
gentlemen, I was so much confused at the bare possibility of 
such a thing that when I came down here tonight, stopping 
at the barber shop on the way, I gave up by mistake to the 
barber a $5 gold piece for a 25-cent silver piece. I would 
not have you think for one moment that there was any con- 
fusion in my mind between the genuine gold dollar and the 
silver coinage which the boy orator of the Platte is going 
around the country talking about. You might think from 
what the mayor has said that there were no republicans left 
in Maryland. I have never belonged to any other party in 
my life. But I may say that in this my native state—almost 
entirely democratic with the exception of one county—when 
the issue was between honest money and the base coinage of 
the populist advocate, its vote was in the right direction. 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, gentlemen, I confess that when I was told that you 
were holding your meetings in the Young Men's Christian 
Association hall I thought that anybody who came from the 
unholy atmosphere of the courts was hardly the proper 
speaker for this gathering tonight, but I trust that you have 
sufficiently descended to the earth to hear a few words from 
me. On my way down I met a lumberman and I said, “I 
am much perplexed to know what I am to say to that lumber 
gathering this evening. They have asked me to speak.” 
“My God,” he said, “they are taking mighty chances.” 
[Laughter.] I met a fellow member of the bar and I said, 
“T have got an invitation to address the annual convention of 
the lumbermen’s association of the country. What shall I 
talk about?” He said, ‘“‘Put your best foot foremost and talk 
about your wooden leg.” [Laughter and applause.] Now, 
gentlemen, I know a great many lumbermen and I have 
always felt that truthfulness was their principal attribute, 
but I want to say that since I tried a case a few days ago 
in which lumbermen were engaged upon both sides I have 
this qualification to add to that proposition: Lumbermen 
I admit are truthful, but their figures certainly do lie. 
[Applause.] I don’t know how many quarters they talked 
about there, but when I studied mathematics I was taught 
there were only four quarters in anything, and they talked 
about five quarters and six quarters and even eight quar- 
ters. And now I suppose that I ought to say that I presume 
I have been invited to speak to this toast because I don’t 
know anything about lumbermen as clients. 

TI don’t know what the conditions may be in New York 
and Boston and in the other great cities from which you 
come, but in Baltimore one firm of lawyers. to which I regret 
to say I do not belong, has corralled as clients all the lum- 
bermen of this community. This has been my experience 
with the exception of one gentleman whom I suppose I might 
deseribe as a maverick upon whom I set my brand. But it 
was in that particular instance a disastrous experiment for 
the gentleman, because this other firm of lawyers which I 
have mentioned had charge of the other lumberman’s Iinter- 
est, and although they could not get anyone to testify on the 
other side, except one gentleman who came from the great 
city of New York, yet he swore out of court all of my seven 
witnesses. [Laughter and applause.] You can imagine, gen- 
tlemen, the stock arguments which the lawyer upon the other 
side addressed to that judge sitting as a jury. You can 
appreciate better than I that the only edge to which he 
referred which I could understand was the edge of his keen 
wit, and in spite of the fact that I had the right of that 
case he persuaded the judge that his client was right and 
that my client was wrong, and now I apply to you to initiate 
me into the technicalities of your mysterious trade so that I 
may winthecase when it comes up before the court of appeals, 
so that I will know what I am talking about. [Applause.] 
Now, gentlemen, I don’t wish to be particularly hospitable 
tonight, but we have with us the New York lumberman who 
swore my seven BRaltimoreans out of court, and I want most 
cordially on behalf of Baltimore to extend the hospitality of 
this city to every lumberman here but him. [ Applause. ] 

Mayor Hayes has offered the freedom of this municipality 
to you. He knows about every subject on earth except the 
girls and yet he pretended to tell you about the pretty women 
of Baltimore, none of whom has he succeeded in inducing 
to become Mrs. Hayes. Now, gentlemen, you have seen 
enough of me, I am sure, to be convinced that I speak the 
truth, that his predecessor knew what he was about when he 
appointed me to the only political office I have held—a direc- 
tor of the House of Refuge. [Laughter.] 

In coming here tonight T am somewhat unfortunate, as I 
supposed that I was to address some men from the woods, 
but. gentlemen, I confss IT was much mistaken. and you can 
imagine my trepidatio- when I arose to face this great audi- 
ence. J had heard many stories of the lumberman, and I 
exnected that it was such gentlemen as these that I was to 
address tonight, but J was mistaken. I remember the sturdy 
men of northern Michtgan and the magnificent record which 
they had made in the army, and of the charge of Santiago 
when the Michigan boys were carrying the flag, and I remem- 
her the tribute of that old officer of the civil war, who saw 
them as they passed through Baltimore: he was a West 
Pointer and he said that they were the best material for 
soldiers that he had ever sevn. 
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Now, gentlemen, I understand that in your association are 
some from Buffalo, and I want to pay my tribute to that 
little city from which the gentleman on my left hails. I 
want to say that I can subscribe to your late president's 
remarks, that Buffalo is not like the Carolinas—a place 
where there is a long time between drinks. I was there in 
August last with the American Bar Association, and if ever 
there was a place where they annihilated the time between 
drinks it was in Buffalo. And I want to say to you that if 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has done 
for the lumber trade one-half what the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has done in its field, I want to congratulate you upon 
your organization. 

Now, it has often been said that if a man has any political 
ambition he has an opportunity to gratify it at the bar; but 
I belong to the wrong party, myself, and I want to say that 
I think the lumber trade is an admirable one to go into to get 
offices. Our governor, as you know, is a member of your asso- 
ciation. The state senator who represents us is a lumber- 
man, nor do I forget that the greatest American that the 
country has ever produced was Abraham Lincoln, the rail- 
splitter. [Applause.] I want to say that on behalf of the 
bar, in his experience as a lawyer and in the memorable fight 
which he made for the presidency and in the delivery of that 
great address at Gettysburg he was doubtless largely aided 
by the inspiration which he drew from the western forests. 

Now, I have already talked too long. It is a habit of ours, 
when the fees are forthcoming—which the lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation has not vouchsafed to me on this occasion. I ought 
to say in that respect that I helped to incorporate a local 
club composed of about 400 young ladies, and they said, “‘We 
are so grateful to you for what you have done, we have a 
proposition to make that we will appoint you our executor 
when we make our wills,’”’ and I want to say that I have not 
drawn the first will yet. Now that is the kind of compensa- 
tion which I expect at the hands of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

I don’t know whether you have any committee upon legis- 
lation pertaining to your organization. But I think it 
appropriate, as it relates to you to some extent, to call your 
attention to what has been going on ip that field here, 
although of course most of you are nonresidents. We have a 
peculiar system of land tenure in Baltimore. It is a system 
by which a lease is made for ninety-nine years, only the 
ground rent reserved and a lessor has the privilege of 
renewal, and the lessee a revisionary interest, and the lessor 
is exempt from taxation. It was a system for which the 
court of appeals could find no analogy except in Ireland, and 
upon this point you are all well aware of what land tenure 
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has become in the Emerald Isle, but with us it has operated 
to the building up of the community. Under this law there 
have been thousands of buildings put up, and in many cases 
they were acquired by lumbermen who had sold the lumber, 
and under a mechanics’ lien law which we passed about 1836 
they had a lien upon the improvements. It is strange, but 
there is a bill now pending before the legislature to abolish 
distraint for rent upon holders of these ground rents, and a 
couple of years ago there was a repeal of the lien law except 
on liens for labor and a few years back of that it became 
impossible to create redeemable ground rents, and so these 
peculiar conditions that have existed in Baltimore can no 
longer be continued. 

And now, gentlemen, it seems to me that there is one 
advantage that belongs principally to you and that is the 
creation of a sort of esthetic feeling in America. Anybody 
in America who has become familiar with the system pre- 
vailing in Europe, and particularly in artistic countries like 
France, must have become aware of the great deficiency in 
artistic feeling in such a country as we have. I think that 
the proposition to erect an exhibit in the Paris exposition 
is one that should appeal to you and that you should take 
advantage of to show the artistic possibilities of American 
products in the eyes of the European continent and of the 
world. 

There is little that I wish to add, gentlemen. You have 
come to a patriotic city and you have come as patriots. As 
I felt. tonight when you sang the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
Maryland has always been famous in the history of this 
nation. I should qualify that by saying that we were divided 
during the civil war, but notwithstanding that no state in 
the union for its population contributed a larger quota of 
men to the Union army, and none sent more to the southern 
army than Maryland. 

Toastmaster Price—I regret to say that the next speaker 
on the program, Warren G. Blliott, president of the Wil- 
mington & Weldon Railway Company, is not present, being 
kept away on account of illness, but it is with pleasure that 
we welcome to our board the representative of one of the 
great transportation lines handling lumber. This transporta- 
tion of lumber is one of the most important problems which 
we have to meet with. We may go to the woods and saw 
down the trees and convert them into lumber, but we show 
our faith in the railroad men by exchanging our products 
for a piece of paper with such reassuring phrases upon it 
as “Shippers’ risk,” ‘Not liable for splits or condition of 
lumber,” “More or less,” “If on board to be: #elivered.” 
{Laughter.] I take pleasure in introducing Col. A. D. 
McLeod, assistant general freight agent of the Cincinnati. 
Hamilton & Dayton railway and Bojum of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, who last evening administered the solemn 
obligations of that Order to twelve convention delegates. 


Col. McLeod Captures the Crowd. 


Colonel McLeod—Even a railroad man may be ashamed to 
stand up here and show his embarrassment after the wit and 
oratory with which you have been favored; but I stand here 
under a contract, and part of the agreement is that I may 
tell any old’ stories, no matter how old; that I may sacrifice 
all the principles of syntax, mathematics and any other 
ology. It is like the boy who was reciting his physiology 
lesson. He said, “The body consists of three parts—the head, 









which contains the brains if there are any; the chest, which 
holds the liver and heart, and the stomach, which contains 
the vowels, which are A, E, I, O and U, and sometimes W 
and Y.” Another part of the contract which bears on the 
matter is that I will not say anything about Baltimore, for 
fear that I should talk too long. 

Now, when I look over an assemblage like this, purely of 
lumbermen, there is a very solemn thought comes to me that 
is illustrated by an advertisement which appeared in a 
London paper, ‘Rooms to rent for gentlemen with folding 
doors”; and I really think that unless you lumbermen have 
developed your anatomy something along that line, or in a 
way that will answer the purpose, you are lost. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I have discovered one thing. It is wonderfully difficult to 
keep a railroad man or a newspaper man away from a 
lumber meeting. Now, that reminds me of a story of the 
bishop who would never be interviewed by a reporter. The 
reporter met him on the steps and in the hall and the bishop 
evaded him, and one night he went home and found a 
reporter sitting in his library, with his feet up on the table 
reading one of his books, and of course he had to submit to 
an interview. Some time after the reporter died, and there 
was a meeting of clergymen in which they were expressing 
their sentiments as to where the reporter had gone, and when 
the bishop heard it he said, “Why, of course, he has gone 
to heaven.” “Do you think that?’ they asked him. “Why, 
yes; certainly. If he wanted to go there they could not keep 
him out.” [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, when I accepted 
an invitation to be present at this meeting, an invitation 
which was extended by myself—[laughter]—and promptly 
accepted, I did not have any idea in the world of a banquet 
like this. 

I have an old friend who says he never can get full unless 
he has a full dress suit on. Perhaps that is one reason 
why I am not full tonight, or perhaps the waiters did not 
get around often enough. Gentlemen, I feel tonight in 
much the position of an old darky whose master left him 
a lot of dress suits, and he had among them seven long- 
tailed coats and seven pairs of breeches and seven vests, 
and the Lord knows how many other things. He said: 
“Ma oldes boy, he got into one of them suits, and it was 
not very long befo’ he felt called upon to be a missionary ; 
then another boy got into one and he felt called upon to 
be a perfessor; then the nex’ boy got into one and he felt 
called upon to be a lawyer, and he is hanging around these 
justice co’ts now. My las’ boy got into another suit and he 
felt called upon to be a congressman, though he had never 
taken a drink in his life befo’.”” [Laughter.] 

“Well, Uncle,” he was asked, “how did you get along; 
what have you felt called upon to be?” 

“Well, sah, I was sort o’ mixed. Didn’t know whether 
; was a preacher or jest the same ole nigger I have always 
een,” 

And so I don’t know exactly what I am. I am here as a 
railroad man, but the railroad with which I am connected 
is only a small road; it is one of these roads which can best 
be described as “Little, but Oh, my!” [Laughter.] I don’t 
know that I ought to speak for the railroads. I do not 
know that I am competent to speak for the greatest enter- 
prise the world has yet seen, an enterprise which has been 
the greatest factor in the world’s development. It has been 
the leader in the civilization of this century, and I am proud 
to mingle with the representatives of the greatest, farthest- 
reaching and most spacious industry in the world. [Ap- 
plause.| I don’t suppose there are any iron men here or 
any hay men or any chicken men; they all think they have 
the biggest industry in the United States. [Laughter.] 1 
notice that they are making artificial eggs now and hatching 
chickens out of them. That is like the man who fed his 
hens upon saw dust and one of them hatched out a brood 
of chickens with wooden legs, and one woodpecker. 
{| Laughter. ] 

Now besides all that I have been introduced here as the 
Bojum of the Order of Hoo-Hoo. I am not disposed to 
deliver a sermon here, but the Bojum is really a preacher, 
and if I am to represent that position I have got to preach 
a sermon. I will take my text from the man who had a 
son and he was very anxious that the son should choose 
that calling which was best adapted for him. This story 
is an old one, but the sermon will be original. One night 
he went up to the boy’s room when he was out and put on 
the table a_ silver dollar, a bottle of whisky and a bible. 
Then he hid himself to await results. He said to himself, 
“If he takes that dollar he will be a business man. If he 
takes the bible he will be a preacher. If he takes the whisky 
he will be a drunkard.” The boy walked into the room, 
picked up the silver dollar, poured out a drink of whisky and 


put the bible under his arm and walked off with it. “He 
must have been a lawyer.’’ No, he was a lumberman. 
Now, friends, there are morals in that story. I don’t 


believe in a story of that kind unless we get some wisdom 
from it. Take the dollar first. The man who is a miser, 
and who hides his dollar is of no use to the world. A good 
man must of course be industrious, and must earn dollars, 
not only to prosecute his business, to fulfil his destiny as 
a@ man and as a citizen. [Applause.] Now take the bible, 
or we will take the whisky first, as that comes first. 
{Laughter.] It is rather a delicate subject. I take a drink 
sometimes and believe a good many here do the same; 
but there are many men in this hall, that are lumbermen, 
that are Hoo-Hoo, who do not believe in the use of it.in 
any shape or form. ‘There are others who believe in the 
moderate use of it. There are others who should never touch 
it. But this is not the moral. We want to be friendly. 
If you are going to be successful as lumbermen or in any 
other vocation, if you are going to do your business, you must 
cultivate the social side. You must be friendly with your 
brothers. Be as brothers to them; that is the adage of 
Hoo-Hoo. [Applause.] 

Now take the Bible. That is also a somewhat delicate 
subject. There are those men in our Order and in your 
lumber association who are devoted Christians, who believe 
in the Bible and who endeavor to make it their guide in their 
walk through life. There are others who believe in the God 
of Morality and who try to apply ft in their own life, and 
there are agnostics, men who do not believe anything they 
do not see. We will not discuss which is right or which is 
wrong; we will only say that the teachings which have 
permeated civilization in every country at every age, the 
teachings which conduce to purity and truth and faithful- 
ness, are those which are clustered within the covers of the 
Book, which should be a guide to us through life. [ Applause. | 
We ought to honor, them, above all things, as men, as busi- 
ness men, as Hoo-Hoo, as lumbermen, that old Evangel—old, 
nay, new Evangel, new to every succeeding generation of the 
sons and daughters of men, as new and fresh today as when 
uttered by the divine lips of the Judean: “Do unto others as 
you would that others do unto you.” [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to take your time, but I really 
feel that I ought to have been on the committee of wel- 
come. I lived here for many years, and the happiest years 
of my life were spent in this grand old city—the later years 
of boyhood and the early years of manhood and the first 
years of married life—and wherever my feet may stray, my 
heart turns to Baltimore as the old home, and it is a pleas- 
ant thing to turn back and walk in the old paths and to 
breathe the sweet air, laden with the odor of roses from 
the old-fashioned garden, fragrant with the morning dew 
shining in the light of those old summers, [Applause.] 

Toastmaster Brice—We cannot conclude our festivities 
without calling upon the genial ex-president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mr. Scatcherd. I am 
sure that we will all be glad to hear from him, for he is 
a lumberman that is of’standard grade, first clear, free from 
rot and shake and all defects, with a reputation for good 
fellowship which extends from ocean to ocean. - [Applause, 
and an inquiry, ‘““What is the matter with Scatcherd.” “He’s 


all right.’’] 
/; 
‘ 
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lr. Scatcherd at His Best. 


Mr. Scatcherd—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I have looked 
over the list of the gentlemen who have responded to toasts 
tonight and I was pleased to find that I had not been selected. 
I realized what a good time I would have in enjoying the 
menu which had been presented for our comfort, and as I 
looked up and down the table at which I have been sitting 
I could quite realize that there were a number ef men who 
were to make speeches, because from the beginning to the 
end they have eaten little or nothing. [Laughter. That 
reminds me of a Chinese diplomat at Washington who 
attended a banquet and he noticed that some of them were 
eating little or nothing, and he asked the interpreter: “What 
seems to be the matter with these gentlemen who are sitting 
upon the right side of me? Have they been convicted of 
any crime? They seem to be plunged in a profound melan- 
choly.” The reply was, “No, those fellows are going to 
make the after-dinner speeches. [Laughter.] 

My friend who has just spoken, talked about the magni- 
ficent sentiment of doing unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. have heard that modernized by the con- 
struction, “If you don’t do others, they will do you”; but 
that never presents itself to the minds of lumbermen. 

I want to say, gentlemen of Baltimore, that I have been 
present at every entertainment given except one to the asso- 
ciation of national wholesale lumbermen, but never before 
have been r= such a magnificent collation as tonight. We 
have heard for years of the hospitality of the citizens of 
Baltimore ; we have heard for years that you knew what was 
good to eat and to drink; but never before have we had 
the agg deg for a practical illustration of it until tonight. 
While the noise was rather more than necessary at the 
beginning of this banquet—which I regret exceedingly, 
because at other banquets we have never had such con- 
fusion, and the most of it came from our members—I could 
not account for it for a long time until I realized that we 
had been eating terrapin. Down our way when we learn 
that a man has indulged in terrapin we get around and try 
to find out how much of a mortgage he has put on his 
hearthstone. 

You heard our legal friend this evening refer to the fact 
that he had attended a meeting of the National Bar Associa- 
tion in Buffalo. All of us who live in Buffalo knew that 
they were.there [Applause] and I never could exactly 
understand before why the word “bar” applied to lawyers. 
{Laughter.] I had heard of the expression, “It’s a long 
time between drinks,” but when the lawyers were at Buffalo 
the drinks were so close together that the bartenders did 
not have time to rinse the glasses, and it was the first time 
that the citizens of Buffalo ever heard a hiccough chorus 
in tune. [Laughter and applause.] 

There is a bond of sympathy between the gentleman who 
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has just spoken and myself. In looking over the history of 
Baltimore I discovered that the mayor was a bachelor and 
I threw it up to him yesterday; and I likewise discovered 
in looking over the history that my friend who has just 
spoken had tried to be nominated for a public office 
and was defeated. 1 saw him one better. I got nominated, 
but did not get elected. [Laughter.] I want to suggest to 
him that he form a society which we have in the state of 
New York known as the “Defeated Candidates’ Club,” the 
president of which is J. Sloat Fassett, who made 20,000 
speeches, while his opponent made two and beat him by 
40,000 majority. [Laughter and applause.) 

The mayor in welcoming us yesterday asked us to stay 
as long as we could. I told him from what we heard we 
would probably stay longer than he wanted us to. I went 
into the telegraph office today and they told me that they 
had done the best business that they had ever done in 
twenty years. He said that all the lumbermen were tele- 
graphing home for another shirt because they were going 
to stay another week. [Laughter.] So that you gentlemen 
of the city of Baltimore will understand what you have got 
before you. 

Pittsburg sent in an invitation today to hold our next con- 
vention there, and with the courage of inexperience and the 
enthusiasm of youth, a beardless youth got up and told 
us how they wanted us to go there uext year and he gave 
a glowing description of what they could do for us in Pitts- 
burg: better, he said, than anything that had been done, 
or that it was possible to do. All those people from Pitts- 
burg are at the table tonight, and as I looked over them 
I noticed that every one of them was pale. [Laughter.] 
Their looks seem to voice the gy f “How can we ever 
get out of it.’ And they finally said, “The only thing for 
us to do is to make a sneak,” and it was my fortune to 
corrall them right there at the door. [Laughter.] I want 
to say to them that they have undertaken the biggest task 
that ever any set of men undertook. If Pittsburg can enter- 
tain the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
better than they have been entertained in Baltimore they 
will all go broke. [Applause.] But think of us poor savage 
lumbermen who live upon hominy and pork, coming here and 
having terrapin and canvasback and champagne and all at 
one time. e will never get over it. 

We have listened to a very capital speech made by the 
mayor of Baltimore. He has suggested the subject of 
municipal administration. He told us that he would do all 
he could while here to give us the best time we ever had 
in our lives. We had a little interview this afternoon, which 
I do not believe he will remember tonight. It was about 
the efficiency of the fire department, and he said he would 
show me what they could do. We consider in Buffalo that we 
have the best fire department in the United States, but he 
said, “I want to show you what a business administration 
will do. I will go to this fire alarm box and pull it and we 
will see how short a time the fire department will take to 
come along.” So he pulled the box, and said, “Now let's 
run down to the fire engine house and wake them up and 
tell them to hurry.” [Laughter and applause.] But he ran 
faster than I did and I have not learned just the outcome. 
He also said that Baltimore had the best police department 
in the United States. I noticed,that each liceman had 
a uniform and a club and a cane, and I asked him what 
that was for. He said that the cane was for them to lean 
upon and save their shoes. I believe he said that their 
shoe leather cost them less than in any other place in the 
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United States, and that one pair lasted something like three 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

sitting up very late last night with a sick friend 
to my room, just to show you what 


years 
I was 
flaughter] and on going 


po »ssibilities had been provided for, 1 found our pew pres- 
ident’s speech carefully written out, lying in the hall. 
{Laughter and applause.}] I sent it to him by a bell boy 


afterward that he gave him a quarter. 

altimore, we have no apologies to make 
for having come here. When we received an invitation to 
hold our meeting here the trustees immediatly asked our 
information bureau to give us a report on all of you and see 
how much money you had. [Laughter.] And after getting 
the reports which we did about you we are very much sur- 
pri ised at this big banquet, as we thought we would get a 
little bread and beer instead. I think you must have put 
up | sixty or ninety day notes in order to do it. We can only 
say to you that you have done your best, and we can only 
say to our Pittsburg people that they have got to do their 
. because you have placed the standard so high. 
have had two little bouquets upon the main 
rest of the people have had to take it out in 


aud | learned 
Gentlemen of B 


d st, 
Before this we 
table and the 
imagination, 

I had a sensation today that was gratifying in the 
extreme and tha’ was when, In visiting the court house and 
going through it, I found that the marble work had been 
furnished by a Buffalo concern and that the hardwood 
finish was done by a concern that I own; and as I looked 
at it I had an honest pride in the fact that I owned the 
tree and cut it down into lumber and made it Into the finish 
that stands in that building, and I felt proud of the calling 
in which I am engaged. 

If you have not heard, I wish to say to you that Buffalo 
is going to have in the summer of 1901 an exposition, which 
will not be the biggest that was ever held, but that is going 


to be one of the most Interesting and is going to do a great 
deal toward establishing closer relations with our sister 
countries on this hemisphere. I must confess that I 


had no conception of the immensity of the enterprise that 
we had undertaken: but when the national government, 
realizing the advantage that would come to the United 
States by the business that we would secure, took such an 
interest in it that it has sent to all the other countries 
invitations to take part in It, I reaiized that we had gotten 
ourselves into a great big job. I will only say that we will 
spend four and one-half or five millions of dollars on this 
enterprise, in appropriations that have been made by the 
national and state government and other countries. As I 
have stated, it will not be one of the largest expositions 
that has ever happened, but it will be one of the most Inter- 
esting: and I may add in this connection that we will have 
more space for the Midway that they had at Chicago. 
{[Laughter.] We hope that this exposition will create a 
closer relationship between the new parts of the western 
hemisphere, and we hope that when the time comes our city 
mav have your cordial co-operation. 

There is another thing which I wanted to say to you 
tonight, but as I look around upon this assemblage I have to 
weaken, because I know that in such a body of men I might 
be taken serious!y, and I never want to be taken seriously 
because IT never have had a breach of promise suit in my 
life. I thank vou very much for your kind consideration 
to myself; I thank you very much for your reception to 
all of us, and 1 only regret that an adequate expression 
of our gratitude would take at least a month in the telling. 


And thus ended the banquet speeches and the last 
formal function of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and then 
the pledge went round, and.then the company drifted out 
to wait the morning and to go their several and many 
ways. 





Retail Representatives. 


eee 


Conference of Delegates from Retail Associations 
at the Baltimore [leeting. 

The delegates of the various retail 
bled in Parlor G of the Hotel Rennert, March 7, and 
were called to order by J. D. Crary of New York. 

On nomination, John F. Steeves, of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, was elected chairman, and 
L. A. Mansfield, of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, secretary. 

Secretary Hollis of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association spoke of the condition of trade in the west, 
of the various concerns in Chicago who flood the west- 
ern country with circulars, seeking the trade of con- 
sumers, and come east as regular wholesale dealers seek- 
ing the trade of the retail yard. 

Mr. Crary suggested that the western delegates pre- 
sent the line of action which they would like the east- 
ern associations to pursue, and the western delegates 
retire for the consideration of the subject by the east- 
ern associations at executive session. The president 
thought the western delegates should remain, and a joint 
conference went on as to the matter under discussion. 
The western delegates withdrew to prepare resolutions. 

The following motion was offered by Mr. Reilly, of 
New Jersey: 

That action on any proposition offered by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association be deferred until a 
joint conference of the retail secretaries’ association can 
_ held, and any association may have the privilege to with- 
araw. 

The motion was seconded by New York state, with 
the last clause stricken out, which amendment was agreed 
to by New Jersey, and it was unanimously adopted as 
amended. 

Mr. Crary spoke of the various complaints from 
members of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion that they were receiving inquiries as to the finan- 
cial standing of consumers, many of whom were alto- 
gether too small to be considered, and offered the follow- 
ing motion: 

That we request the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to Instruct Its secretary not to make any In- 
quiries as to the financial standing of any consumer except 
those who shall have been classified as wholesale consumers 
under the terms of the Boston agreement. 

Other associations spoke of the trouble which these 
le a rs had caused and the motion was unanimously car- 
rie 

The following resolutions were then presented: 

Whereas. Delegates of western retall associations here 
repr ed have presented to us resolutions asking for action 
“behalf of our associations giving as- 
solution of an important problem involving 
of the entire trade, and particularly that of 


associations assem- 





on our part and on 
sistance 
the interests 
the west, and 

Whereas, We, the 
tions here present, 


representatives of the eastern assocta- 
are in accord with this proposition and 


desire to extend our western brethren our hearty support, 
an 

Whereas, The Boston resolution adopted last year on the 
oceasion of the annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association provided that the retail dealers 
of our several associations should confine their trade ex- 
clusively to the members of the said wholesale association 
as far as possible, and 

Whereas, The said Chicago concerns referred to in the 
above-mentioned resolution presented to us by the repre- 
sentatives of the western associations are not members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, 
ciations of 


That we, the representatives of eastern asso- 
retail lumber dealers, whose names are. hereto 
appended, do hereby assure the western associations of re- 
tail lumber dealers of our disposition to heartily co-operate 
with them; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do recommend to our several associa- 
tions that their members use every peaceable means in their 
power to induce the Chicago concerns referred to by the 
western associations to cease selling direct to consumers in 
the west; and we further recommend that the names of the 
Chicago concerns above referred to be given to the members 
of our several eastern associations, through the secretaries 
of those organizations. 

It was moved by New York state that the resolu- 
tions as offered be adopted, which motion was seconded 
by Connecticut, and was generally discussed. It was 
moved and seconded to Jay the question on the table. 
The latter motion by consent was withdrawn, and it 
was moved that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to consider and report back to the meeting 
to be held immediately after the afternoon session. 
This was carried unanimously. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Kellogg, of New York 
state, Buchannon, of New Jersey, and Torpin, of Phila- 
delphia, as such committee. 

Adjourned for lunch. 


Afternoon Session. 


At 4 o’clock the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association received the various delegates from the re- 
tail associations. 

The session of the retail delegates convened again at 
6:10 in parlor G, 

The committee appointed reported by Mr. Kellogg as 
follows: 

Whereas, Delegates of western retail lumber dealers asso- 
ciations here represented have presented to us resolutions 
asking for action on our part and on behalf of our associa- 
tions for assistance in the solution of an important problem, 
involving the interests of the entire trade and particularly 
that of the west and 

Whereas, We, the representatives of the eastern associa- 
tions here present, are in accord with this proposition, and 
desire to extend to our western brethren our hearty support ; 
and 

Whereas, The Boston resolution adopted last year on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, provided that the retail dealers 
of our several associations should confine their trade ex- 
clusively to the members of the wholesale dealers’ associa- 
tion as far as possible; and 

Whereas, The said Chicago concerns referred to in the 
above-mentioned resolution, presented to us by the repre- 
sentatives of the western associations, are not members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of eastern associa- 
tions of retail lumber dealers whose names are hereto ap- 
pended, do hereby assure the western associations of retail 
lumber dealers of our disposition to heartily co-operate with 
them; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do recommend to our several associa- 
tion that their members use every peaceable means in their 
power to induce the Chicago concerns referred to by the 
western associations to cease selling direct to consumers in 
the west. 

It was moved that the resolutions be adopted, which 
was jointly discussed. 

It was moved to refer the report back to the commit- 
tee again. Moved that the report of the committee be 
received and the committee be requested to report the 
resolution. Unanimously carried. The conference then 
adjourned, 


The Thursday [leeting. 


At 10:30 on the morning of March 8 a joint session of 
the trade relations committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the delegates from the 
retail associations was held, and after a session of about 
an hour the trade relations committee wereeoee, and the 
retailers convened by themselves. 

Mr. Reilly moved to strike out the first six lines of the 
first resolution proposed by Mr. White, and to substitute 
therefor, “That whenever a member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association desires to sell 
a trade that has not been classified as legitimate trade 
for the wholesaler he shall notify the secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association,” 
which motion was seconded, generally discussed, and 
finally withdrawn by mutual consent. 

Mr. Jones offered the following resolution: “That it 
is the sense of this meeting that the Boston agreement is 
a sufficient agreement between the wholesale and retail 
associations.” 

Seconded by the New York Lumber Trade Association. 
New York state moved to substitute for Mr. Jones’ reso- 
lution Mr. White’s resolution as amended by Mr. Crary, 
and a vote by states was called for. The New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, New Jersey and Connecticut voted 
no. New York state, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
voted yes. The chairman declared the motion lost, and 
Mr. Jones’ motion was then before the meeting. 

A recess was here taken for lunch. 


Afternoon Session. 


On reassembling after lunch Mr. Jones by unanimous 
consent withdrew his resolution and offered the follow- 
ing: 

That the resolution submitted by the trade relations com- 
mittee, which outlined a plan for the furtherance of the 
Boston agreement, and as amended by this general confer- 
ence of retail delegates, be returned with our approval. 


This was seconded by Mr. Crary. 
A point of order was here made that the western dele- 
gates were not interested in this matter, as they had so 





stated in the morning when they were excused, and could 
not be entitled to the privileges of the floor. The chair 
ruled that the point of order was not well taken, and 
the motion as made was unanimously passed. 

It was voted that the resolutions as presented by Mr. 
White be read by sections for amendment. It was moved 
to amend the title of the resolutions so that they read 
instead of “Memorandum of agreements to submit to 
delegates from retail associations for the carrying out of 
the Boston agreement,” to “Memorandum of mode of 
procedure for the carrying out of the Boston agree- 
ment.” It was moved to amend by substituting for the 
word “agreed” the word “approved,” and so voted. 

It was moved to amend by striking out the first six 
lines of the first resolution and substitute therefor the 
clause as read in the morning. It was moved to strike 
out in the last resolution the two words “blacklist or,” 
as they appear in both places. These amendments were 
all carried unanimously, and it was voted unanimously 
that the resolutions as amended be adopted. 

The trade relations committee at this point returned, 
and the resolutions as adopted were read and explained 
to Mr. White and the committee retired for consultation. 

The report of the committee on the question presented 
by the retail delegates was made by Mr. Kellogg, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Mr. Mansfield, the secretary of this meet- 
ing, write the several Chicago parties in question by the 
western associations, asking them if some arrangement 
cannot be made for them to refrain in the future from 
publishing price lists to consumers, and if some arrange- 
ment cannot be made whereby the wholesalers of Chicago 
and the retailers of the west and middle west can come 
to an understanding. 

This resolution was discussed, and Mr. Hollis requested 
permission to withdraw his resolutions, and it was 
moved to lay the report of the committee on the resolu- 
tions of the western delegates on the table. Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Barnes made the motion that before the meeting 
adjourned the minutes be read and approved by the 
meeting, which was carried. 

A recess was here taken to meet with 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

On the adjournment of the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association the meeting con- 
vened again, the minutes were read by the secretary, and 
it was voted that the minutes be approved as read, and 
each association be assessed $1 so that the minutes may 
be furnished to each association and filed by them for 
record, 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Lumber Ex- 
change of Baltimore for its generous hospitality during 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Adjourned sine die. 


the National 


Louis A. MANSFIELD, 
Secretary. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





Concatenation at Baltimore. 

On the evening of Wednesday, March 7, Vicegerent 
Snark F. A. Kirby, of Maryland, held his initial con- 
catenation at the club house of the Knights of Pythias 
at Baltimore, Md. The ceremonies were witnessed by a 
most distinguished body of the brethren, who were in 
attendance at the meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and passed off in a highly 
successful manner. The function was officered as fol- 
lows: 


Officers: Snark, F. A. Kirby, Baltimore; Senior Hoo- - % 
H. A. Gorsuch, Kansas City; Junior [oo-[oo, . 
McGahan, Philadelphia; Bojum, A. D. McLeod. a 
Scrivenoter, John 8S. Helfrich, Baltimore; Jabberwock, Ww. 
B. Dickerson, Montgomery, Ala.; Custocatian, W. L. Rowe, 
Baltimore; Arcanoper, A. M. Turner, Vittsburg; Gurdon, 
Cc. Hl. Stanton, Buffalo. 

Initiates: Edward Vose Babcock, Pittsburg; William 
Stocker Ilarvey. Vhiladelphia: Eugene Booth Nettleton, 
Philadelphia; Benjamin Franklin Lamb, Boston; Eugene 
Stringer Bogges, Clarksburg, W. Va.: Van Willard Tyler, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Frederick Roswell Seeley, Fer- 
guson, 8S. C.; John Jacob Rumbarger, Philadelphia: Henry 
Cape, New York City: George Washington Nicola, Pittsburg : 
Brackett Ayers Smith, Vhiladelphia; Isaac Francis Balsey, 
Pittsburg. 





At Tifton, Ga., March 2. 


Officers: Snark, W. 8S. Wilson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. D. 
Schofield; Junior Iloo-Hoo, M. M. Ansley: Bojum, C. 8. 
Roper; Scrivenoter, George E. Youle; Jabberwock, N. B. 
Weight ; Custocatian, E. EK. Mack; Arcanoper, P. A. Hender 
son; Gurdon, N. Cameron, 


Initiates: Charles Franklin Cato, 
Ambrose King, Umadilla, Ga.; James Ner Holloway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John Bathurst Cole Morris, Richmond, Va. ; 
Bryan Brown Taylor, Macon, Ga.; Patrick Edward Toolen, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Francis Everett Vinton, Alapaha, Ga. ; 
William Emory Williams, Dorum, Ga.; George Papps Wylly, 
Tifton, Ga.; Edwin Leigh Wight, Albany, Ga. 


Sparks, Ga.; James 





Coming Concatenations. 

H. C. Shreve, Vicegerent Snark for the southern dis 
trict of Ohio, announces a concatenation to be held at 
the Burnet. house, Cincinnati, on Wednesday evening, 
March 21, at 7:30 p. m. He states that from twelve 
to fifteen candidates have already filed their applica- 
tions and from present prospects it will be one of the 
most successful concatenations ever held in Cincinnati. 
All Hoo-Hoo are cordially invited to attend. 

Vicegerent Snark W. H. Gerhart will hold a con 
eatenation at Lincoln, Neb., March 22. This will be Mr. 
Gerhart’s second meeting this spring, the first having 
occurred at Omaha on February 23. 

Vicegerent Snark W. F. McClure will hold a con- 
eatenation at Waco, Tex., April 10, during the sessions 
of the Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Association, which 
meets in Waco on that date. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Logging and Milling Activity on the Upper Mississippi—llr. Weyerhaeuser Predicts a 20 Percent 
Shortage—A Cut of 350,000,000 Feet Expected at Menominee-llarinette 
—Eastern Michigan Prospects—All Kinds of Prosperity 
in the Wisconsin Valley. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 





Operating Along the St. Paul & Duluth. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 14.—About 15,000,000 
feet of lumber will be manufactured this season near 
Barnum, on the St. Paul & Duluth railroad, by the 
Sauntry-Cain Company. Since S. 8. Johnson, of the 
Johnson-Wentworth Company, Cloquet, closed out at 
Barnum a few years ago, and moved to Cloquet, it has 
not been much of a lumber town, but now the Sauntry- 
Cain Company makes its headquarters there and oper- 
ates a large general store. ‘This company has a saw mill 
at Erlanson Spur, twelve miles north, and a planing 
mill at Sauntry Spur, two miles still further north, and 
another inland saw mill at Sand lake, eight miles east 
of Barnum. The mills are running night and day, largely 
on bill stuff. The Sauntry-Cain Company was incor- 
porated last September by William Sauntry, the Still- 
water logger, who is president; W. M. Cain, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. M. Sauntry, secretary and treasurer. E. C. 
Munch, for some years with the Bohn Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, is manager of the business. He 
makes his headquarters at the Barnum office. 


West Coast Mills Loaded with Orders. 


Local wholesalers of Pacific coast lumber report great 
activity in the demand for fir lumber, particularly in 
timber and railroad material. They find a delay in get- 
ting orders filled at western mills. One mill concern 
in turning down an order for joist writes that they are 
loaded with stringer orders for the next sixty days, and 
that orders for timbers are coming in on them at a rate 
that makes a mill man smile. “They are chasing us,” 
the letter continues, “to make ties at 50 cents above 
the list, while last year we were smiling on Brother 
McLaughlin (purchasing agent for the Northern Pacific 
railroad) and thanking him for tie orders at $4.50; 
quite a ‘difference in the morning,’ so to speak. 
Tonight’s mail brings three requests to give preference 
on all ties we can get out.” The same concern states 
that there is a great scramble among buyers to get mills 
to take orders and that the O. R. & N. railway is buying 
a great deal of lumber, including everything from com- 
mon to sills and siding. 

The low rate of $3.10 a ton from Portland to San 
Francisco has enabled Portland mills to dump their 
yard stock on the San Francisco market. The Utah 
and Colorado trade, on account of extensive railroad 
building on lines which connect and ‘nave favorable 
traflic arrangements with railroads entering Portland, 
compels buyers to go north of Portland on the Northern 
Pacific to interior mills, where they can secure with 
dispatch special bills of timber. There is every pros- 
pect, so local wholesalers say, that the Rocky Mountain 
states will consume practically every stick of lumber 
manufactured at Portland common points this year, 
especially in timbers for railroad building, car siding, 
sills, yard stock and finishing lumber. Orders have 
been turned down the past week by mills that have here- 
tofore done an extensive business in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, at an advance of $3 a thousand over former 
prices. Instead of seeing who can sell for the least 
money, the western mills now seem to be trying to see 
which can get the most from anxious buyers. 

Noted at Stillwater. 

The Atwood Lumber Company, of Willow River, 
Minn., as will be noticed in its advertisement else- 
where in this issue, calls attention to its large stock of 
dimension, particularly 22 to 30 foot joists, up to 2x12’s, 
small timbers 4x6 to 8x8 inclusive to 40 feet, and also 
to a nice stock of standard pine shingles. Willow 
River is on the St. Paul & Duluth railroad, 100 miles 
north of Minneapolis, from which point shipments can 
be made all over the northwest. 

Otis Staples, the well known Stillwater lumberman 
and logger, expressed to the American Lumberman rep- 
resentative last Saturday on his return from the scene of 
his logging operations on the Cloquet river his belief 
that this winter’s input of logs would be greatly cur- 
tailed, owing to the unfavorable weather. He said that 
when he left Cloquet the day before the weather was 
warm and the roads were beginning to break up. The 
Johnson-Wentworth Company, of Cloquet, Minn., in 
which he is interested, expected to get in 35,000,000 feet 
this winter, but so far had succeeded in getting in only 
about 28,000,000 feet. On the upper Mississippi, where 
Mr. Staples expected to log over 10,000,000 feet, he has 
gotten in only 6,100,000; and on the Clearwater, where 
he had planned to put in 10,000,000 feet, the last report 
showed only 5,600,000 feet so far obtained. 

William Sauntry, the well known Stillwater. logger 
and lumberman is now at Riverside, Cal., where he will 
take a short vacation. 

Minor Mention. 

M. J. Scanlon, treasurer of the Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, this week purchased the Long 
residence on Groveland avenue, a fashionable residence 
avenue of the city. It is a handsome brown stone 


structure and the consideration was said to have been 
$30,000. 

Emery Siwash White, who travels for the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, spent a few days with his 
family in Minneapolis this week. 

W. T. Watkins, manager of the Bradley-Watkins Com- 
pany, is in Baltimore this week. 

EK. M. Warren, chief inspector of the white pine grad- 
ing bureau, returned the first of the week from a visit 
to northern Minnesota mill points. Mr. Warren is 
now almost entirely recovered from his recent illness. 

Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, manager, and Drew Musser, 
secretary and treasurer, of the Pine Tree Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Baltimore thtis week. 

W. H. Curran, the Minneapolis line yard retailer, left 
last week for a short business trip to the Pacific coast. 

The Bradley-Watkins Company has purchased the 
double circular saw mill of Frank Perry & Co. at Sault 
Ste, Marie, Mich., and work has begun on converting it 
into a shingle mill, with a capacity of 250,000 a day. 
One of the circulars will be taken out and shingle 
machinery put in its place. The other circular will be 
used for sawing ties. The capacity of the power plant 
will also be increased and the mill entirely remodeled. 
The mill will begin sawing as soon as Whitefish bay 
opens up and logs can be towed down from the south 
shore of Lake Superior. The shingle mill of the Bradley- 
Watkins Company at Hunts Spur, Mich., is now in 
operation and the saw mill and shingle mill at Spald- 
ing, Mich., will be started early in the spring. R. H. 
Downing, superintendent of the company, returned the 
first of the week from the scene of the company’s opera- 
tions in northern Michigan and reports logging progress- 
ing under very unfavorable conditions. ‘The recent 
warm weather is causing the roads to break up. Mr. 
Downing is of the opinion that the post and shingle sup- 
ply will be somewhat curtailed this winter. A great 
effort is being made to get in tie timber and poles, 
owing to their heavy demand and high price. 

David Fuller, of Erastus Fuller & Son, sash and door 
manufacturers at Galesburg, Ill., was looking over the 
Minneapolis market Tuesday, with the object in view of 
locating any possible bargains in factory stock. 

Frank Sterling, a retail lumber dealer at Fairmont, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis Tuesday. Tor years Mr. 
Sterling sold lumber on the road out of Minneapolis. 

C. M. McCoy, the Minneapolis wholesaler of western 
lumber, reports a strong demand for everything in the 
way of western timbers and railroad material. He has 
no complaint to make when kept as busy booling orders 
as at present. 

Edgar Dalzell, in charge of the sales department of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., was in 
the city this week. He states that logging operations 
this winter have been greatly handicapped by the ina- 
bility to keep men for any length of time. 

Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., paid Minneapolis a hurried visit 
Wednesday. 

C. M. Weston, who last year represented the J. Neils 
Lumber Company, of Sauk Rapids, Minn., as salesman, 
started out this week in the same capacity for the 
Seanlan-Gipson Lumber Company, of this city. For 
several years Mr. Weston was with the La Crosse Lum- 
ber Company and is well and favorably known among 
the trade. J. A. McCampbell, who last year traveled 
for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, will represent 
the J. Neils Lumber Company during the year. 

William E. Barrett, of W. E. Barrett & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been in the city several days seek- 
ing information in regard to northern pine stocks. He 
will go to Duluth and other manufacturing points in 
northern Minnesota. 

Retail lumber dealers in Minneapolis this week 
include Col. W. H. Robinson, of Mayville, N. D.; A. N. 
Johnson, Benson, Minn.; W. KE. Cook, Harvey, N. D., 
and O. A. Velilen, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

O. A. Veblen, who recently sold his interest in the 
retail yards at Blooming Prairie, Minn., to his partner, 
is starting a new yard at that point, the firm name being 
the Veblen-Hagna Lumber Company 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of 
this city, and family, left on Wednesday of last week, 
for San Francisco, Cal., for a few weeks’ recreation. 
They expect to return to Minneapolis about the first of 
next month, 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company is making a great 
many repairs in its saw mill, putting it in excellent 
shape for the coming season’s run. 

B. W. Smith, of the City Sash & Door Company states 
that the demand for stock goods is all that can be 
desired, and that the screen trade is already starting 
in. Business is so good with the City Sash & Door Com- 
pany that F. W. Wigginton, formerly with a sash and 
door concern at Duluth, has been added to the force of 
estimators. 

EK. O. McLaughlin, who represents the Northwestern 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., in this section, was 
in Minneapolis this week. His home is at Anoka, Minn. 








AT THE HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


DututH, MINN., March 13.—Most of the loggers are 
beginning to see the end. There is much divergence as 
to the outcome. ‘Talking the other day with William 
Santry he said: “The winter has been very unsatis- 
factory, but if the breakup holds off till next week at 
least 80 percent of the expected crop of logs will be 
gathered. ‘This expected crop was much larger than 
the cut of last year. ‘there have been no severe storms 
and nowhere has the snow been deep enough to impede 
operations. ‘Lhe territory where there will be most 
shortage will be, in my opinion, on the St. Croix and 
Mississippi rivers and intermediate sections. ‘lwo 
causes contribute to this deticiency, the late winter and 
the restlessness of the men, the latter being a most 
serious matter.” 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who was here for some days 
this week looking over local interests with which he is 
connected, says there will be a 20 percent shortage in 
the white pine regions. “lt is impossible to make up 
in February and March for the time we lost earlier in 
the season,’ said he. “On the Chippewa and St. Croix 
we have suilered less than the loggers in north central 
Minnesota. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are 
low and there will be a shortage in the cut of the com- 
ing summer. ‘limes are as good as in 1882, but never 
has there been such a condition as to labor. It seems 
as if the good, reliable men were out of the country. 
High wages do not seem to encourage men to work, in 
fact just he contrary.” 

J. W. Millen, head of the Alger, Smith & Co. inter- 
ests, says he looks tor a shortage, but more especially 
in other regions than here. 

Prices are about as they have been, without any great 
advance in demand and no lumbermen anxious to sell, 
having made up their minds to do nothing till spring 
opens. 

‘Lhe question of lake freights has become an important 
one and there seems to be an idea among the vessel men 
that they should get some considerabie share of the 
advance in lumber, They are now taiking $3 and better 
for contracts from the head of the lake, and claim 
they couid close all the contracts they might want at 
$3. ‘The say that the average wild freight for last 
season, although 1t started in at about $1.70, was $3.09, 
and that this year vessels that last year carried not less 
than 100,000,000 feet ot lumber have taken into ore, 
thus reducing the available vessel room materially. 
Very littie has yet been done in charters for lumber. 

A roundup of the Duluth district as to logging con- 
ditions shows the actual situation to be about as fol- 
lows In the northern part of the district, along the 
Vermilion range, where there should be an output of 
nearly 100,000,UU0 feet, there is no alarm as to the log- 
ging chances; everything necessary will be got in. in 
the Cloquet country another week will see the loggers 
practically through. ‘Lhey have now a bigger stock than 
last year’s. Not less than 180,000,000 teet should be 
the cut thereabouts. On the Mesaba range and its roads 
there is not so large a cut, but it will be up to mill 
capacity. ‘This will be over 25,000,000 feet. Most of 
the Duluth mills will be stocked fully, some for much 
more than ever before, though two or three will be from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet behind. On the south shore 
inferior mills will have a full stock, as there has been 
more snow there than anywhere else. 

Deeds to all the Murphy, Flinn and Dorr timber on 
the Mesaba range to Weyerhaeuser were filed this week, 
the consideration being $450,000. Other deeds filed 
included smaller tracts, the largest being to William 
O’Brien of St. Paul to land in 53-13 and 52-15 from 
John and Frank Hoffman, of Port Huron, Mich., for 
$23,000. 

The Forster Lumber Company and J. M. and T. J. 
Pereies, of Milwaukee, and others, have sold to the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines 200 acres in 58-19, 
Mesaba range, for $250,000, and the cash has been 
turned cver. This was of course for the ore under the 
surface. 

The Burlington Lumber Company, of Iowa, is looking 
at a considerable tract near the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, and may close soon. 

It is reported that the Tower Lumber Company has 
closed a deal for the purchase of 200,000,000 feet of 
standing timber tributary to its mill. 

The Martin Tie & Lumber Company, of this city, 
brought suit before the state railroad commission last 
week alleging discrimination of rates in that the Duluth 
& Iron Range road changed its tariff on logs without 
notifying the commission, to the detriment of the com- 
plainants. The case will not come before the commis- 
sion, however, as the difficulty is being settled amicably. 

The D. E. Holston Company, burned out last fall, has 
resumed business in sash, doors and finish in a location 
in the heart of the city, at the foot of First avenue east. 
Holston and the Berg Lumber Company will occupy 
offices together. 

The lease of the planing mill of the West Superior 
Lumber Company by the American Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, mentioned two weeks ago, is quite an impor- 
tant undertaking in that it changes the method of 
handling wholesale lumber to some extent. The mill is 
being overhauled and new machinery will be added, 
docks will be built and many improvements carried out. 
The company proposes to dress rough lumber for ship- 
ment both lake and rail. 

The Tower Logging & Railway Company has begun 
shipments from its mill at Bear Head lake, east of 
Tower. 

The report that the Scanlon & Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany had decided to erect a mill at Bemidji was prema- 
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ture. H. J. Hascamp, of Melrose, Minn., who recently 
bought a tract of timber near Bermidji, will build a mill 
and expects to saw at least 3,000,000 feet this season, 
A mill to cut 35,000 feet daily is being erected on 
Bermidji lake close to the Newman mill, and will be 
sawing in a month or so. 

The Red Lake Transportation Company is banking 
25,000,000 feet on the south side of Red Lake, the tim- 
ber coming by railroad from town 60-33. These logs 
go west to Crookston and St. Hilaire. Says Manager 
Richard, of the transportation company: ‘There’ll be 
no shortage of logs for western Minnesota mills this 
winter. More logs are being got out than they can saw, 
The Crookston Lumber Company has a capacity for 
50,000,000 feet and it is getting 85,000,000 feet of logs, 
and other mills are in somewhat the same condition. 


os 


ON THE MENOSIUNEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., March 15.—There has been very 
little change in the lumber market. A number of buy- 
ers were here this week figuring on stock, and local 
dealers are entirely satisfied that the conditions war- 
rant their holding prices firm. [Francis Beidler is a 
local visitor and is figuring on the Ludington, Wells & 
Van Schaick stock for the coming season. At this writ- 
ing the deal has not been closed. He bought the same 
stock last year. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Company has sold 17,000,- 
000 feet of the 26,000,000 feet it will manufacture the 
coming season. ‘Lhe stock sold consists of all the uppers 
above C, except one-inch boards; and it is said that the 
price obtained was a decided advauce over last year’s 
ligures. Only about 1,000,000 feet of this will go to 
Chicago parties. 

A smatt deal is reported from the north. D, J. Nor- 
ton, of Pequamming, Mich., sold to kK. B. Foss & Son, of 
Bay City, 1,500,000 feet of log run. ‘Lhe stock will be 
manufactured at the Hebard mill. 

Bb. H. Whitney, representing the Maclaren & Sprague 
Lumber Company, ot Toledo, O.; 8. B. Sanderson, rep- 
resenting Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago, and A, C. 
Soper, of Chiacgo, president of the Bay Shore Lumber 
Company, were here. 

The N. Ludington Company, it is understood, will not 
sell its cut in advance this year. Last year it went 
to the Edward Hines Lumber Company. Caleb Wil- 
liams, the superintendent, returned this week after 
visiting the Bahama islands, Florida and Louisiana. He 
was accompanied by his wife. 

The Girard Lumber Company’s mill at Menominee 
will probably not operate after this year. It has just 
about enough stock ahead for light running this season, 
about 10,000,000 feet. 

The lumber cut on the Menominee river for 1900 will 
about equal that of last year. This is an opinion based 
on the amount of logs put in this winter. Clem Will- 
man, the expert scaler of the boom company, returned 
this week atter a tour of all the logging camps. The 
total amount that will come down river will be abovt 
255,000,000 feet. It is estimated that the railroads will 
bring in about 90,000,000 feet, making the total stock 
for 1900 nearly 350,000,000 feet. The annual drive 
meeting of the Menominee River Boom Company was 
held today at the company’s oflice in this city. It was 
a gathering of the directors and the log owners to fix 
the driving and boomage charges for the coming season. 

During february the Milwaukee railway hauled over 
2,000 carloads of logs into Marinette and Menominee. 
This amounted to 12,000,000 feet. ‘Three log trains are 
making daily trips. ‘The log hauling business this 
winter will greatly exceed that of last year. The tim- 
ber is unloaded from the cars and hauled onto the ice 
of the river, which for miles is covered with logs. 

The logging season may last a week longer, and there 
is no longer any doubt that a full stock of all kinds of 
timber will be secured. The weather promises to be 
cold for some time yet, and this is just what is wanted. 
A few of the camps are breaking up, but most of them 
will remain in as long as possible. 

William Ellis, jr., superintendent of the Peshtigo 
Company, is still seriously ill at the Auditorium in 
Chicago, and it will be impossible to take him home 
for a week or ten days. 

The Lindsley Bros. Company, of Menominee, has 
secured a big contract to furnish poles to the Michigan 
Telephone Company. Most of these poles will come 
from Idaho and some of those brought here from the 
west are now being put up in Marinette and Menominee, 
a striking reminder of the growing scarcity of the 
native cedar. Edward Lindsley left Wednesday for 
Portland, Ore., to manage the yard of the firm in that 
modern saw mill. The Messrs. A. C. and R. W. Merry- 
man are expected home from the west about March 24, 

The Forster Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased the steamer Normandie, owned at Green Bay, to 
take the place of the steamer Hickox, which it sold. 
The purchase price of the new boat was $39,000. She 
will be used in carrying lumber between Menominee 
and Milwaukee. 

Frank Carney, secretary of the H. Witbeck Company, 
returned this week after a six weeks’ trip through the 
south and west. 

The Jerry Madden Shingle Company, of Rapid River, 
Mich., will cut about 35,000,000 shingles during 1900. 
The entire cut will be handled on commission by Thomas 
G. Morris & Co., of Chicago. 

The mill of the R. W. Merryman Company, which 
saws the Hamilton & Merryman logs, has been entirely 
— this winter and is now a perfectly equipped 
city. 

The town of Wells, Mich., is just bristling with in- 
dustry. The I. Stephenson Company has commenced 





the erection of forty new cottages for its working men, 
and the Milwaukee railway has commenced the con- 
struction of a big ore dock there. J. W. Wells, of 
Menominee, is now spending most of his time at Wells, 
Mich., looking after the interests of the I. Stephenson 
Company and the Escanaba & Lake Superior railway. 
The United States Woodenware Company is rebuilding 
its big factory at Escanaba, recently destroyed by fire. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company will commence next 
week to run its mill here nights for the season. A large 
number of logs is being received by rail and, although 
the mill has been running all winter, over 1,000,000 
feet have been accumulated around the mill. 

The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic road is building 
an extension from Newtonville to Lake Gogebic, through 
Ontonagon and Baraga counties, which will tap a large 
new belt of hardwood, hemlock and pine timber. The 
extension will be twenty or thirty miles long. The right 
of way is now being graded and the extension will be 
ready for hauling next winter. The timber that will 
be gotten out along the road will be tributary to Mari- 
nette and Menominee and may be brought here to be 
sawed. 

The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, of Buffalo, has 
bought considerable timber on Keweenaw bay, Lake 
Superior, which is being put in this winter and will be 
sawed the coming season. 

The Johnson Lumber Company, W. H. Johnson, man- 
ager, of Gladstone, Mich., will soon be in shape for 
sawing. ‘The mill of the Metropolitan Lumber Com- 
pany has been moved from Metropolitan, Mich., and is 
being set up at Gladstone. The company will cut tim- 
ber principally, hardwoods put in along the Soo rail- 
way. 

The Pittsburg lumber dealers are now well intrenched 
in the Menominee market. Three firms, J. M. Hastings 
& Co., the Empire Lumber Company and the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, have representa- 
tives in this market and they have all been shipping 
considerable stock out by rail this winter. One feature 
of the inarket this season will be the large hardwood 
stock. Nearly every company on the river has put in 
hardwood or hemlock this winter. Hemlock especially 
is in strong demand now. There is also a strong de- 
mand for all cedar products. 

The general store of Ross Bros., the mill owners at 
Spalding, Mich., was destroyed by fire this week. The 
loss is about $20,000, only partly covered, by insurance. 
The fire was so sudden that the bookkeeper did not have 
time to close the doors to the two safes, and money, 
books and valuable papers were destroyed. 

An early sawing season is looked for on the Menomi- 
nee. It was about April 16 when the Kirby, Carpenter 
Company’s mills started up for the season last year. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., March 13.—The middle of March, and 
still work in the woods is being prosecuted with vigor. 
Although the midday warmth has affected the country 
thoroughfares and city streets, in the forests the snow 
lingers to a considerable depth, having scarcely “settled” 
as yet. We doubt if even a half dozen of the smallest 
camps have broken up. It is now approaching the 
beginning of the end, and every effort will be put forth 
to make the hours count, even the hours of the night it 
necessary. Another noticeable thing is that there 
are none of the boys “boarding” out their fines. If 
they get a little over-joyful, as they are wont to do at 
times, and find rest at the “city hotel” for the night, 
they can pull money from every pocket to defray the 
expense demanded by his honor the judge. They are 
indeed enjoying all kinds of prosperity. 

That the winter has been a prosperous one cannot 
be denied. Every mill that could scratch its way 
through a log has been put in motion in the rural dis- 
tricts, and many large mills which have not been 
operated during the winter before, have this winter 
been doing service. The result has been plenty of work 
for laborers at good wages, and a ready market for the 
farmer’s logs at good prices. 

Jacob Mortenson and D. L. Goodwillie, of Oak Park, 
Ill., were in Wausau the past week, looking after their 
lumbering and manufacturing interests. 

Richert Bros’. new saw mill at Kennan is completed, 
and ready to start up with the opening of the spring 
sawing season. 

The Medford Manufacturing Company has recently 
purchased all the timber on twenty-nine forties in the 
town of Medford, also all the timber on twenty forties 
in town 31, range 2. 

Felix Slimmer, of Wausau, reached his majority last 
week, and his father, Jacob Slimmer, received him as 
a partner in his lumber business. The firm is now 
J. Slimmer & Son. 

The George EK. Foster Lumber Company, of Merrill, 
last Saturday closed a deal with Fred J. Smith, whereby 
they became the owners of a large tract of oak timber 
land in Juneau county. The tract is valued at $10,000. 

The Connor Lumber Company, of Marshfield, has 
purchased the Davis & Star mill at Little Black, and is 
now tearing it down preparatory to shipping it to some 
point in Forest county where it will be operated. 

It is expected that at least 100,000 acres of cut-over 
lands owned by the lumbermen of the valley will be 
listed at the meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Advance- 
ment Association at Tomahawk Thursday and that the 
same will be placed in the hands of immigration agents 
who will proceed at once to the old countries and 
endeavor to locate settlers upon as much of these lands 
as possible. 

“It requires just twice as many men this winter as 
it did last to do the same amount of work,” is the way 
a lumberman expressed himself in conversation the 





other day. The reason given is the fact that the lumber- 
jacks don’t think they have to work hard this winter 
for there are plenty of jobs and it is easier to hunt a 
new one than to do too much hard work. 





EASTERN IICHIGAN TRADE. 


Bay City anp Saginaw, March 13.—The weather 
conditions during the week have been favorable for log- 
ging, although for a day or two railroad traffic was 
much impeded by drifting snows. There is more snow 
in the southern part of the lower peninsula than farther 
north, but the loggers have enough almost anywhere 
and good work has resulted, every man and team being 
pressed into service. Another week of hauling will 
greatly clear the situation and assure a stock for the 
country mills as well as help out the firms on this river 
which are looking for logs on this side, 

Mention was made in a previous letter that C. C. 
Barker, William Schuette & Co. and the Brewer Lumber 
Company had purchased about 16,000,000 feet of pine 
logs of Frank Perry, of Sault Ste. Marie. These logs 
will be manufactured at the Barker mill here and the 
stock will go to Schuette & Co. and the Brewer people, 
each taking about 8,000,000 feet. In addition Schuette 
& Co, have contracted for 5,000,000 of Joseph Turner, 
which will be manufactured at Midland, Ont., and they 
have 2,000,000 over there bought last October. This 
gives this firm an available stock for the season of 
32,000,000 feet. The Brewer Lumber Company will 
have about 30,000,000 feet and perhaps a little over that 
for the season, 

S. F. Derry, of Saginaw, has bought and contracted 
for stock at several interior mills and will handle fully 
15,000,000 feet of mixed lumber during the year. 

The new circular mill of the Stevens-Miller Lumber 
Company, of which George W. Stevens, of Saginaw, is 
manager, is in operation. It is located near Rose City, 
in Ogemaw county, and the company has stock enough 
to keep it in operation several years. 

H. K. Gustin, of Alpena, was here over Sunday. He 
is just up from the south, where he has invested heavily 
in timber lands, 

L. C. Slade has returned from a three weeks’ visit to 
eastern points. He says he found business a little slow 
owing to the weather conditions being unfavorable. 
William Schuette also returned last week from the 
east and says that while things there as well as here 
are a little quiet just now everything is all right, his 
home business being better than a year ago at this 
date, with indications of great activity later on. 

The Sherman mill at Carson City, owned by J. T. 
Waters, was wrecked by a boiler explosion last ‘Tuesday 
and Irving Waters, son of the owner, was instantly 
killed. 

John P. Olson, of McClure, O., who has been purchas- 
ing ash lumber in the vicinity of Cadillac the past two 
months, making that place his headquarters, was found 
dead last week at the hotel where he stopped, apoplexy 
being the cause. He was 52 years old and unmarried. 

Thomas McDade has contracted to drive the north 
branch of Thunder Bay river. There is about 12,000,000 
feet of logs and a large quantity of cedar to come out 
of the stream. 

An indication of the business being done in this sec- 
tion of the state by the railroads is furnished by one 
train of forty cars loaded with telegraph poles and 
cedar ties which reached the river ihursday. It came 
down over the Detroit & Mackinac, and was in addition 
to the regular trains. The capacity of this road, as well 
as of the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central, is 
being taxed to the utmost to handle the log, cedar and 
timber traffic, 

Congressman Fordney is home from Washington for 
a week. Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, M. W. 
O’Brien, of Detroit, and Mr, Fordney, are extensively 
interested in Pacific coast timber properties, and have 
been adding to their holdings in Oregon which now ap- 
proximate 200,000 acres. ‘They are considering the 
matter of engaging in lumbering some of their timber 
there. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., have purchased a large tract 
of timber northeast of Onaway, and it is said will begin 
lumbering it soon. 

Col. A. T, Bliss is negotiating for 15,000,000 feet of 
choice pine logs in the Green Bay, Wis., district, and 
if the deal is closed they will be towed to the Saginaw 
river and manufactured. 

Small jobbers and loggers on their own account have 
made very satisfactory progress the last ten days and 
a large quantity of stuff has been hauled. The small 
interior mills will be fully stocked and every available 
log has been picked up at fancy prices by mill owners 
on this river and between the straits of Mackinaw and 
this river. 

Ralph Loveland, of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany, is spending some weeks on the Atlantic coast 
before buckling down to the activities of the summer 
campaign in the saw mill. 





IN THE MARQUETTE DISTRICT. 


Marquette, Micu., March 14.—The past three weeks 
have been very favorable for logging, and the work has 
progressed rapidly, but the time lost during the first 
part of the year cannot be made up and most loggers 
will finish without the full amount figured on. 

Reichel Bros., who have been logging on Dead river, 
have finished their winter’s cut, having banked about 
1,800,000 feet on the Ishpeming & Lake Superior rail- 
way. These logs will be railed to the Dead River Mill- 
ing Company’s mill in this city, where they will be man- 
ufactured. . 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Light Demand in the Metropolitan Market—Buffalo Business Quiet—Tonawanda Trade Picking 
. Up—Rumors of a Hemlock Advance at Philadelphia— Pointers 
from Pittsburg—The Ohio Field. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 12.—Trade is light, and there is 
no longer any disguising the fact of a feeling that the 
spring, as far as the east is concerned, is not going to 
see any remarkable revival of business unless there is 
something of a change in existing conditions. 

It is a difficult matter to voice a warning note with- 
out being looked upon as an alarmist, and yet manu- 
facturers and large holders of stock ought to be advised 
against flooding the markets. The danger of overpro- 
duction is an ever-present one, and already there is 
noted a slight tendency here and there to shade prices 
to catch an order. 

There is little doubt that the present high prices for 
lumber are going to have a deterrent effect on building. 
It will stop some building, that is generally conceded. 
Just how much, though, is the question. Prices have 
not fallen, and it is hoped that they will not, but in 
the face of present conditions it is undoubtedly time to 
sound a warning. 

In the case of two or three general building lumbers 
prices are not being held as stiffly as they should be, and 
more than once of late the hope has been expressed that 
those who have it in their power to hold back will be 
extremely careful as regards the moving of stock so as 
to keep the eastern markets from being oversupplied. 

It is not alone the high price of lumber, but the 
remarkable altitude to which the figures for all building 
materials have risen that threatens the spring 
demand for lumber. Of course it is much too early yet 
to predict that there will be little building done, but 
it cannot be denied that there is a feeling abroad that 
the demand will not be exceedingly heavy. 

Those who have much business in districts about New 
York, including the country towns of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, are already beginning to tell of deferred 
building, and that cause is given for the recent financial 
troubles of the J. Gibbs Smith Company, one of the 
largest retail lumber concerns of New Haven, Conn., 
which has just gone into the hands of a receiver. Sev- 
eral local wholesalers are among the sufferers, and the 
failure is believed to be a bad one, although it does not 
so appear in the schedules, the liabilities being given as 
$100,000 and the assets $150,000. It was at the request 
of the president that the courts acted. He claimed that 
the company had been hard pressed by conditions lately. 

The supremest satisfaction over the results of the 
Baltimore meeting has been expressed by the officers 
and members of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, who are back in the city attending to 
their every-day duties again, or who remained here for 
a day or two before departing for their homes. As for 
the good time that was enjoyed, why, the taste of it is 
still in their mouths. Every one declares that they were 
royally entertained and some of them are sorry they 
cannot make it Baltimore every year. 

Among those who remained over a day or two here 
were John N. Scatcherd, H. C. Underhill and C. W. Shut- 
tleworth, of Buffalo; Spencer Kellogg and 8. H. Beach, 
Utica; W. B. Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y.; and F. M. Possell, of Gage & 
Possell, Cincinnati, O. 

A number of contracts have recently been placed in 
this market for about 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine. It 
will be used in the construction of dry docks on the 
East river and in Brooklyn. 

J. B. Murphree, of the Cummer Lumber Company, is 
away on a short eastern trip. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Early steam tonnage is wanted for timber from gulf 
ports to the United Kingdom and continent, but the 
offerings are extremely limited and higher rates are 
quoted, say 110s and 112s 6d up to the close of May. 
For later loading, however, the market is regarded as 
about 102s 6d and 105s. Provincial deal freights remain 
quiet. Shippers would probably pay 50s from St. John 
to the west coast of England, but owners’ views are 
above this figure. Time rates are a trifle easier for for- 
ward boats. Prompt and March tonnage of good modern 
character would probably command 9s and 10s, but for 
April delivery 8s 6d would be accepted. Ordinary boats 
are obtainable at 7s and 8s. 

There is a somewhat better inquiry for sail tonnage 
to the River Plate, but vessels of the character required 
are exceedingly difficult to obtain. From _ outside 
provincial ports to Buenos Ayres shippers are willing to 
meet $11 and $12 and are bidding $13 and $13.50 to the 
gulf. Coastwise lumber freights have receded somewhat 
and consequently the demand during the week has 
slightly improved. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra, N. Y., March 14.—There are still complaints 
of the great snowstorm which has practically shut out 
the shipping of dead freight all the month, especially 
where it originates east. It is said that the big roads 
are doing a large amount of through shipping, but they 
have let the way business take a second place. Still, 
it is not as though lumbermen were eager to ship. 
They are too nearly at a standstill for that. 


The Buffalo and Tonawanda dealers will meet on 
March 17 for the usual conference. 

There is considerable heavy timber asked for just 
now. George E. Jackson reports the sale of 350,000 
feet of pine to go into the new elevator that Chapman 
& Co., of Buffalo, are building at Quebec, Canada. The 
order was filled from the Ottawa valley. 

Knowlton Mixer is back from his trip to the western 
pineries, with a fair amount of lumber bought. But 
tor the high prices there would have been a much more 
satisfactory report. 

Among visitors here this week was Secretary J. P. 
Towery, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, yellow 
pine dealers of St. Louis. He speaks of business as 
good. 

Our dealers who went to the Baltimore meeting must 
have found things more than usually to their liking, 
especially the weather and the banquet, which latter 
ought to inspire the most abject despair in the bosoms 
of the next set of entertainers of the National associa- 
tion. 

The Marsh Lumber Company has bought a tract of 
hardwood timber in Allegany county which will be 
worked up soon by a portable mill. All these lettover 
tracts are going fast now. 

The reports of building operations in the various 
large cities of the country during the past year are 
not very favorable to Buffalo and they are at the same 
time rather misleading. If this city, with a credit of 
$3,409,489 worth of new buildings last year, is only 
tenth in the list, it was fifth the year before with new 
buildings worth $4,368,348 to her credit. The most 
creditable building period here was during the panic 
and the years that immediately followed it, so that we 
took care of our working population easily and are now 
taking up the extra room which was then provided at 
much less cost than would be possible now. 

It will take about 400,000 feet of hemlock and 100,000 
feet of norway to construct the machinery and trans- 
portation building for the Pan-American Exposition. 
Hemlock dealers complain of a lack of demand much 
after the fashion of the members of the pine trade. 

L. C. Litchfield is just back from a five week’s trip to 
the south and southwest, in which he managed to com- 
bine business and recreation, digging out a good amount 
of lumber and taking in the Mardi Gras before return- 
ing home. 

John T. Stewart writes from the island of Jamaica 
that the people are much discouraged over the indus- 
trial outlook. The German sugar bounties appear to 
have taken what market the American tariff left there. 

A settlement of the will of the late William H. Grat- 
wick, one of the most successful lumbermen in this 
vicinity, shows about $1,100,000 to be divided among the 
members of his family. 

H. 8. Janes comes back from Mississippi with the 
report that his new saw mill in the Yazoo delta is in 
running order, with plenty of logs to work up. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 12.—The past week 
in this market has been a fairly good one; we have 
just about recovered from the very severe snowstorms 
of the previous week, and we have been having com- 
paratively warm weather and the snow is disappearing 
gradually, which is very satisfactory, as in the event 
of its thawing up in a day or two, it would mean flooded 
yards and it would be practically impossible to do any- 
thing at all in the yards for several days. We have 
had some rain this week, but not enough to put a stop to 
operations in the several yards; a good many of the 
firms have been able to keep a good force of men at 
work cleaning out the gangways, by loading the snow 
on sleighs and hauling it to the river and dumping 
it overboard. 

Trade is picking up in good shape, but not quite as 
fast as the dealers would like to see it. Every one 
seems to be of the opinion that things will take on a 
very different view within the next week or so, and 
that before the opening of navigation the yards will be 
pretty well cleaned out and enable the dealers to get 
them in shape for the stock to come forward. The 
coarse stock has been practically cleaned out of the 
market and inquiries are becoming more numerous each 
day. It is almost an assured fact that a good many 
of the manufacturing concerns throughout the country 
who use this class of lumber will be compelled to close 
down unless there is an early opening of navigation, in 
which case they will be compelled to take green lumber. 
Some of the more conservative ones made arrangements 
last fall for stock sufficient to carry them through the 
winter up to the opening of navigation, and still have 
some of the stock here in some of the yards. Other 
manufacturing concerns who would not pay any atten- 
tion to the good advice offered by the dealers are now 
beginning to see where they made a mistake by not 
securing every available foot of stock in the market 
for the winter and spring trade, and are suffering for the 
want of stock to fill their orders. 

There is at the present time a very active demand 
for good lumber in all grades and thicknesses. Through- 





out the winter the demand for this character of stock 
has been fairly good, but during the last month or so 
it has increased phenomenally, and if it continues to 
increase the next month or six weeks at the rate that 
it has, there will not be any of this stock for the spring 
trade at all. 

The prices on all grades of lumber have an upward 
tendency and it is only a question of a very short time 
when there will be a general advance. 

Shipments from this market have been greatly de- 
layed on account of the storms. Many of the concerns 
who had made shipments the day before the blizzard 
find that the cars did not leave the railroad yards here 
until the latter part of last week, which caused a delay 
of from a week to ten days. Last Wednesday there 
were accumulated on the side tracks here nearly 300 
lumber-laden cars, which the railroads were unable to 
send out, as they reported that the side tracks were 
filled up with loaded cars from Buffalo to Syracuse. 

There is considerable repair work being done on the 
several vessels that have wintered here, some having 
been under repairs since the close of navigation. The 
fleet owned by the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company 
has been undergoing repairs all winter. This company 
has lately made some very desirable additions to its 
fleet in both steamers and consorts. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS AND COMMENT. ;;-* 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13.—Those who have been 
following the market reports from this center will not 
be surprised to learn that the price of hemlock is to 
be advanced, some say 50 cents and others $1. Such, at 
any rate, is the current rumor in quarters where such 
information would find quick appreciation. The advance 
is scheduled to date from March 15. 

Trade generally shows an improvement over last 
week. The only weak spot in the situation is the slump 
in dwelling operations. This is attributed to the high 
prices of material, and with hemlock taking another 
jump the situation will be rendered additionally hope- 
less for anything approaching the usual number of these 
operations. 

There is a new feature in the market which may 
have its effect on the hemlock situation. This is the 
introduction of West Virginia bull pine, or Delaware 
pine, as it is sometimes called. There have been some 
offerings during the week, and it is important to note 
that they were made at $1.25 less than the hemlock 
figure. These offerings were made in presumed ignor- 
ance of a prospective advance in the hemlock figures, and 
the conclusion is inevitable that if the West Virginians 
saw their way to undercut the present price they will 
feél encouraged, even invited, to open up connections 
on a large scale when hemlock goes higher. 

Former Sheriff David Baird, of Camden, who is the 
magnate of the spar and piling trade of this coast, and 
who owns forests and mills in Mobile, Ala., is building 
a yard at the mouth of Cooper’s creek, Camden, pre- 
paratory to going into the North Carolina pine business 
on a large scale. Mr. Baird expects to have several 
hundred thousand feet of lumber in his yard by June 1. 

George Burrett, another Camden dealer, is planning 
to increase his business. He is putting up a new mill 
on Cooper’s creek and is building piers and wharves 
and filling in the ground to secure additional space. 
He has acquired an interest in the Rilet Bros. shipyard 
and it is said that a big dry dock is part of the scheme 
for the extensiun of business. 

Frank J. Rambo, who was with Lukens Bros, for a 
number of years, has opened up a retail yard at 1065 
North Delaware avenue. 

The coastwise lumber arrivals during the week to 
date included the schooner Annie B. Mitchell with a 
cargo of white oak from Boston for the Cramp Ship- 
Building Company, and the schooner Edna A. Pogue, 
from Norfolk, with 2,082 railroad ties consigned to the 
Howard Supply Company. George W. Kugler & Sons, 
the Beach street wholesalers and planing mill men, 
received 194,000 feet of inch box boards from Washing- 
ton, N. C., by the Levin J. Marvel. 

The Keystone Yellow Pine Company received 950,000 
feet of pine by the schooner Iona Tunnell, and 600,000 
feet by the schooner Arthur McArdle, from Savannah, 
and the Rebecca M. Walls arrived from Fernandina 
with 401,600 feet of yellow pine for George F. Craig & 
Co. 

The Pennsylvania railroad received 300,000 feet of 
pine from Brunswick by the schooner Charlotte T. Sib- 
ley, and the Hamarock had 335,000 feet of pine from 
Savannah. 

E. B. Nettleton, who looks after the Philadelphia end 
of the John E. Du Bois interests, recently returned from 
a trip to Canada, where he took an extensive survey of 
the white pine field. He says that the Canadian mills 
are pretty well sold up for this year and that, while he 
made some nice deals, he could not get all the contracts 
he wanted. He expresses the view that with stocks 
practically all sold at the producing points, prices will 
continue to be held up. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., March 13.—Dan Daly’s newest song 
recurs to one who looks over the Boston and New Eng- 
land market for matters of general interest. The refrain 
is that of a blase old rounder and goes: 

Same old story, nothing new. 

We are in the midst of our halting season, ever ready 
for new business and having no particular trouble in 
taking care of what comes in. Signs of spring are 
always interesting, whether noted in swelling bud, song 
of bird or the newest novelty in hosiery in the shop 
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windows, and these harbingers of warm weather are 
welcome in their promise of busy days and good busi- 
ness later on. In the country the poor spruce fellows 
have had it pretty hard. Until recently there was no 
snowfall, and then it came five feet on the level in 
some places. A few days of that, and the warm rains 
reduced the quantity and incidentally formed a hard 
crust, which makes traveling difficult. The cut of 
spruce is going to fall away below even last year’s smal] 
cut. One representative house estimates that it has 
8,000,000 feet on hand as against 18,000,000 feet, their 
usual supply at this time. 

One of the old lumber firms of New England has 
been obliged to assign, as a result of the failure of the 
Globe bank—the Howe Lumber Company, of Lowell. 
This business was founded thirty-five years ago by 
Henry C. and John F, Howe, and eight years ago was 
incorporated. The assets are reported to be $120,000, 
with liabilities of $82,000. Lumber concerns are not 
heavily involved, and it is stated that the total liabili- 
ties for stock did not exceed $12,000, the remainder of 
the obligations being to the Globe bank. 

Another old landmark will be missed in New Haven, 
Conn., where J. Gibb Smith & Co., one of the largest 
lumber concerns in New England, was obliged to go 
into the hands of a receiver March 8. It is reported 
that the assets amount to $150,000 and the liabilities 
$100,000. 

Ek. 8S. Richmond, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., sash, door and blind people, has been spend- 
ing some time in New England, locating and instruct- 
ing the various salesmen of the concern, and generally 
getting acquainted with the trade. 

L. Sweet, of L. Sweet & Co., Providence, returned on 
March 10 from a long trip through the south and west. 
He started January 4, and has spent some time in New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Tacoma, in the 
latter place visiting Wheeler, Osgood & Co., from whom 
he buys large quantities of red cedar. While in Pasa- 
dena Mr. and Mrs. Sweet upheld the honor of the east 
against all comers, as will be seen from the following 
clipping from a local paper: 

A very enjoyable hearts party was given in the parlor of 
the east building Thursday evening, and it was the largest 
function of the year. The tables, which were arranged for 
sixty guests, were quickly occupied, and others would have 
possibly entered into the game had there been more tables. 
The prizes were won by Mr. and Mrs. Leprilete Sweet, who 
carried off the first prizes. 

Frank B. Witherbee, of Jones & Witherbee, an 
enthusiastic and skillful golfer, has been elected treas- 
urer of the largest and best known of the golf clubs of 
this part of the country, the Braeburn. 

It is reported that A. Fales & Son, of South Fram- 
ingham, who assigned a few weeks ago, are offering to 
settle for 62 cents on the dollar in cash, or 50 cents in 
vash and 25 cents in twelve months’ notes. 

The wanderers toward the convention at Baltimore 
are returning, and whatever else has happened, it 
appears that a thoroughly enjoyable time was the lot 
of all. Lindsley H. Shepard, Horace Bickford, Mr. 
Hobart, of the Chequasset Lumber Company; Gardner 
I. Jones, A. L. Taylor, of the Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany; Mr. Potter, of Potter & Gardiner; Frank N. Law- 
rence and Ben Lamb were among the New England 
contingent. 





FROM THE SMOKY CITY. 

Pirtspure, Pa., March 14.—For the first time in 
many months the general report is a slackness of trade 
attributable by some to bad roads and poor weather, and 
by others to the fact that. the rush of December, Jan- 
uary and February was almost unprecedented. Prices are 
ruling firm in all kinds of lumber, and a scarcity pre- 
vails, 

The wholesale dealers returned from their Baltimore 
trip, thoroughly satisfied with the southern hospitality, 
and determined to a man to go their southern hosts 
“one better” in the convention to be held here next 
year. 

The planing mill of Jonathan Growall, at Rock Wood, 
was destroyed by an explosion at 8:30 o’clock on the 
morning of March 12. Frank Growall, aged eighteen, a 
son of the proprietor, was fatally injured, and his father 
sustained a number of cuts and bruises. The accident 
was reported to have happened on account of frozen 
steam pipes. The loss will be in the neighborhood of 
$2,500. 

A charter was recently issued to the Bennett Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Millvale, with a capital of 
$5,000. The directors are William Forsythe, Samuel 
Kades, of Millvale, and Charles H. Ide, of Allegheny. 

Willson Bros. have removed from the fifth floor of the 
Tradesmen’s building to No. 301 in the same building. 
They now have three spacious offices, well equipped with 
better facilities for their rapidly-increasing business. 

A. M. Turner, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, went from the Baltimore con- 
vention to the company’s Norfolk office, thence to New 
York for a week. 

The wholesale association of this city will entertain 
the retail dealers in the Panhandle and Cleveland & 
Pittsburg railroads district on Saturday afternoon at 
12:30 o’clock at the Hotel Lincoln, 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
today secured the contract for 1,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine for car sills and car timbers. This company has 
completed arrangements to make a special feature of 
veneers in mahogany, rosewood, white holly, tulip, 
snakewood, poplar, basswood, maple, birch, ebony and 
oak, plain and quartered. 

Captain Anderson, of Latrobe, Pa., called upon the 
trade this week. 


On the register of the Seventh Avenue hotel were 
found the names of the following well known lumbermen 
who were in the city this week: J. Crawford, Kittan- 
ning, Pa.; L. O’Connor, Cleveland, O.; E. P. Marsh, 
Toledo, O.; Sam E. Putnam, Cleveland, O.; John Aus- 
band, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Mr. Waters, of the William 
Peters Company, Toledo, O. 


The Ohio Field. 


IN THE OHIO RIVER DISTRICT. 


CINCINNATI, O., March 13.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club held its monthly dinner and business meet- 
ing at the Burnet house last night. Most of the “regu- 
lars” among the members were away, and there were 
also several faces not so familiar, among the latter 
being kK. L. Edwards, of Dayton, O.; Ben Dulweber, a 
former Cincinnatian, who has returned to the fold, and 
I’. M. Possell, of Gage & Possell, who have lately estab- 
lished themselves in business in this city. 

After proper consideration of the menu, informal 
addresses were made by Col. A, D. McLeod, F. M. 
Possell, G. R. Stuntz and Kk. L. Edwards. The new 
local firm of Gage & Possell was by unanimous vote 
admitted to membership. 

Messrs. Fuhrman, Kipp and Dulweber were appointed 
a committee to select badges for the convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which is to 
be held in this city in May. Other arrangements for 
this great gathering of the hardwood interests of 
the country are well under way. Of course there can be 
no doubt among those at all familiar with the reputa- 
tion of the Queen City of the West and of her hospi- 
tality as to the outcome in this connection. The club 
expects to entertain as many as 400 delegates on this 
occasion, and each and every one of these delegates will 
be entertained according to the well established reputa- 
tion of Cincinnati. 

Those present last night were: J. Watt Graham, 
president; W. A. Bennett, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association; Sam Bowman, G. R. 
Stuntz, A. V. Fuhrman, Bert Fuhrman, H. P. Wiborg, 
Walter Quick, Carl Karmire, Ed Swain, Myron Ban- 
ning, B. A. Kipp, Ben Dulweber, J. B. King, A. D. 
McLeod, George Khemann, E. L. Edwards, F. M. Pos- 
sell and George K. Elliott. 

The delegates to the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers Association’s convention at Baltimore, who were 
present, made only informal statements as to the meet- 
ing, but conveyed the impression that the results of 
the convention were entirely satisfactory. 

In regard to trade, Assistant Secretary Utter of the 
local lumber dealers’ association, said: “The trade is 
making no complaint as to business conditions. There 
does not appear to be any unusual stir, but business 
seems to be quite equal to the season and a few sun- 
shiny days like this will show a decided progress. The 
large number of manufacturing plants being erected in 
the suburbs is perhaps unprecedented, which of course 
means added business for the local yards. Prices are at 
least firm all around and cypress seem to be given on 
the advance.” 

William E. Townley & Co, report a rising tendency in 
pine, with business only fairly good, Lots of big manu- 
facturing concerns are erecting extension plants in the 
suburbs, and having their supplies for the same deliv- 
ered on the ground by railroads direct from other 
points. 








FROIM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., March 12.—Last week after the great 
snow and ice storm had subsided, the sun came out 
bright and clear, and the lumber trade throughout our 
city assumed its normal condition. Though it is a 
little early to expect any rush of business, yet we were 
blessed with an unusually good trade, and quite an 
amount of lumber was moved out of the yards. Sev- 
eral good-sized orders were booked for out-of-town yards 
to piece up their broken stocks. Klyria, Youngstown, 
Zanesville, Wadsworth, Niles and Akron dealers were 
all in in-a bunch looking for stock. Our city trade, 
too, with the factories and suburban yard trade, kept 
the wholesale yards exceedingly busy all the week. All 
seem well pleased with the way prices are being main- 
tained, and all in all harmony reigns within our walls. 

On Friday evening Kugene Carleton, of the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, returned from his southern 
trip. We were all pleased to welcome him back and 
glad to hear, at our Saturday after-dinner talk, his 
hunting and fishing stories. About the smallest of any 
of the fish caught, if the writer remembers correctly, 
weighed something like 3824 pounds. Mr, Carleton 
is looking as brown as a berry, hearty and rugged, and 
says he is in fine shape to do all the work in sight. 

F, R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., spent most 
of last week in Wheeling, W. Va., and along the Ohio 
river, looking as to the prospective condition of various 
matters and business. He says he found everywhere a 
very satisfactory feeling among the lumber dealers, and 
in many places a veritable boom already started. 

Cleveland this year is expected to have a regular 
building and improvement boom. One of the most notice- 
able improvements is to be the widening of the river. 
“Danger Bend” is to be cut away, and at that place 
the river is to be made some 300 feet wide, which will 
greatly facilitate lumber shipments to the upper-end 
yards. 

Two new bridges are now being built to take the 
place of old ones. These are of the cantilever pattern, 





with swings at the sides, thus doing away with the old 
center piers; so we will soon have a river up which any 
of the largest fresh water crafts can comfortably 
navigate. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Totepo, O., March 13.—General trade has not recov- 
ered its normal conditions, following the general inter- 
ruption consequent upon the phenomenal! fall of snow on 
February 28; twenty-three inches on the level was 
Toledo’s share. For nearly a week about everything 
was at a standstill, except snow shoveling. ‘Trade for 
February held good and strong, slacking up a little the 
last week. Trade thus far this month has been light, 
the weather conditions accounting for that. Still, 
inquiries are numerous, indicating renewed demand, and 
covering a wide range of grades. Indications are 
stronger and stronger that all stock now on hand here 
will find a ready sale before new stock can be brought 
in and shaped for delivery, and the feeling of the market 
is strong and confident. The list recently adopted is 
well maintained and the feeling among largest holders 
of lumber here is that present prices will barely even 
up the cost of new stock; that the present stock may go 
at current prices, but for new stock more money must be 
obtained or business be done without profit. 

Local demand is good and the outlook is for fair 
activity in general building all through the city. If 
like conditions obtain in other cities, and we believe 
they do, the cry that high prices would check building 
will prove of little account. Almost all industries are 
making money, and all commodities have advanced in 
value; why, then, because lumber has advanced as well, 
should that alone fall into disuse? We believe the 
demand and consumption of lumber for 1900 will equal 
and possibly exceed that of 1899. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

It is also a great manufacturing city and in its fac- 
tories of various descriptions uses an immense quan- 
tity of wood both in manufacture itself and packing. 

Added to this, Philadelphia is the center of a great 
manufacturing region. ‘Lhere is a factory in every ham- 
let and at almost every crossroads, and all ot these 
institutions, big and little, use more or less lumber, if 
for nothing but packing and crating. ‘The district is 
not only a great consumer in a miscellaneous way but 
it is an old and wealthy community, and has developed 
the finer uses of woods and a demand for choice mate- 
rials such as is infrequent in the west. Consequently 
the Philadelphia lumberman must be either a very 
strict specialist or just the reverse. Mr. Lippincott 





is one of the dealers who handle practically everything. - 


We have before spoken of personal popularity as 
almost a prerequisite to the reception of elective honors. 
By this we do not mean that evanescent kind of popu- 
larity which is the result of being a “good fellow” and 
is cheaply gained, but that more enduring popularity 
which results from the combination of solid ability and 
worth and a pleasing personality or that magnetic 
quality which draws men. This latter quality Mr. Lip- 
pincott has in abundant measure. In personal presence 
and feature he is a man who would attract attention 
anywhere. He has a strong frame and a strong face, 
impressing the stranger as those of a man of dominant 
strength. He appears a combination of the business 
man and the student, and such in fact he is, but he 
is of social disposition and brings men to him in close 
and lasting friendship. He is a thoroughly earnest 
man and even aggressive in his disposition, but he is 
broad gaged, of excellent judgment and rare discern- 
ment as to the character of men and the trend of 
current events and so he chases no rainbows and tilts 
with no windmills, His mind is analytical and he is 
a close and sound reasoner. With this he is also able 
to impress his convictions upon others, and his abil- 
ity to bring others to the support of any cause of which 
he is a champion is not exceeded by that of any lum- 
berman in the country. He is therefore a dominant 
influence in lumber associations or in other organiza- 
tions with which he is identified. 

It is a pleasure to present this characteristic por- 
trait of Mr, Lippincott. Very few of the portraits pre- 
sented on the front page of the Lumberman have been so 
true in their delineation of character as this, though 
it presents him as the thoughtful man rather than as 
the man of affairs, the man of force, that he is. 

BAPBAO ra 
EMERSON KILN PATENT SUSTAINED. 

For some time past the validity of the lumber dry 
kiln, owned by the Emerson Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., has been in litigation. Suit was brought by this 
company against Robert M. Nimmocks for infringement 
of patent No. 535,982 by using a Moore-Caine kiln. In 
«a lower court a decision was against the Emerson Com- 
pany, but the circuit court of appeals, the court of last 
resort in patent cases, has sustained the patent. ‘he 
court held that the Moore-Caine kiln is an infringe- 
ment of the patent named above and ordered that a 
decree be entered against the defendant perpetually 
enjoining him from the use or sale of the Moore-Caine 
kiln, and that he pay the cost of the appeal and that an 
account of profit and damage be taken to determine tlie 
amount the defendant is to pay to the Emerson Com- 
pany for the infringement. As the Emerson kiln patent 
is the exclusive property of the Emerson Company of 
Baltimore, the decision puts that company in full pos- 
session of the rights of manufacture and sale of this kiln, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Trade Improvement at St. Louis—Important Changes in Railway Officials—Kansas Lumbermen 
Will Fight the Railroads—Continued Demand for Special Bills in Yellow 
Pine—Meeting of Gulf Exporters at Mobile. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 14.—It can safely be stated 
that there has been more improvement in the lumber 
situation during the past week than during the three 
preceding weeks. Seven-eighths of this improvement 
is due to changed weather conditions. After a long 
period of execrable weather, St. Louis and its tributary 
territory have been treated to a week of as beautiful, 
spring-like weather as any one could want. Trade in 
building material has brightened up considerably and a 
heavy March business is being done. 

The nature of the orders and inquiries received indi- 
cates that there is to be an immense amount of heavy 
building this spring. The local people report sales of 
Jarge bills of factory flooring and timbers for delivery 
during the next sixty days, and those mills making a 
specialty of this class of material and general dimen- 
sion stuff are filled up with orders. Orders for car 
stock continue fully as heavy as they have been. 

Hardwood people report a heavy trade and a strong 
demand from all sections of the country. With them 
the spring trade has already opened up and the ma- 
jority are doing fully as large a business as the weather 
will permit. Locally the effort is still to increase stocks, 
but the local factory consumption and the shipments 
are at present in excess of the receipts. There are no 
weak spots in the hardwood list. 

That greatest of lumber carrying roads, the Missouri 
Pacifie-[ron Mountain railway system, has undergone a 
change of management, W. B. Doddridge having tendered 
his resignation, effective March 12. <A meeting of the 
board of directors held on Monday of this week resulted 
in the promulgation of the following order: 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Company, Leased, Operated 
and Independent Lines, St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1900.—Mr. 
W. B. Doddridge having resigned the position of general man- 
ager of this company, effective this date, Mr. Russell Harding 
is hereby appointed to fill the vacancy, and will enter upon 
the discharge of his duties immediately. 

Grorcn J. GOULD, President. 

Following close upon this was the following order 
from the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company: 

Cotton Belt Route, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, Office of President, Circular No. 3, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 12, 1900.—Mr. Russell Harding having resigned as 
general manager of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, Mr. F. H. Britton is hereby appointed acting gen- 
eral manager of said company. Effective this date. 

EDWIN GOULD, President. 

Mr. Doddridge has been general manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain roads since May, 1893, 
and previously had been connected with the Union Pa- 
cifie and the Cotton Belt roads. No reason is given for 
his resignation. Mr. Harding was made vice-president 
and general manager of the Cotton Belt in 1898 and 
was later made president of the Texas company. His 
work with the Cotton Belt has been very effective and 
he is popular with the lumbermen. Mr. Britton, who 
succeeds Mr. Harding, was general superintendent of 
the Cotton Belt system and vice-president of the Texas 
company. 

During the past week the river has advanced from 
a stage that was too low for safe navigation to twenty 
five feet on the gage at St. Louis. It was a bigger rise 
than was expected and those bringing lumber through 
on the first advance had hard work keeping that which 
,was unloaded from floating away. However, it opens 
river navigation after a practically closed period of 
several months. There is quite an accumulation of 
stock ready to be brought in, and the next few months 
promise to be very busy with the river operators. About 
seventeen barges of cypress have been awaiting a chance 
to pull through. Nine of these arrived during the week. 

The Banner Lumber Company, the notice of the incor- 
- poration of which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
Lumberman, has purchased the St. Louis retail yard of 
the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company and will operate 
it under the management of J. E. Mink. There is some 
local mystery concerning the change and the impression 
has gained weight among the local retailers that it is a 
change only as far as the management is concerned. 

F. H. Smith, of F. H. Smith & Co., is making a tour 
of the eastern markets. He went to Baltimore last week 
as a delegate from the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange to the meetings of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

_C. 1. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, has gone to Europe on a business trip of 
about six weeks’ duration. S. H. Fullerton, president 
of this company, is taking a few weeks’ needed rest at 
Hot Springs. 

_ The Southern Cypress Company, Limited, M. 1. 
Fleishel, general sales agent in this district, has re- 
moved its offices to 905 Fullerton building. Mr. Fleishel 
reports an increased demand for cypress in the city 
and the best of prospects for spring trade. 

The new saw mill of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, on the Alexandria branch of the Iron Mountain 
about ready for operation. Frank R. Pierce, 
lent of the company, states that he hopes the 
be started within the next fortnight. The 
f the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
d a meeting at the offices of the association 
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on Thursday, March 15, and transacted business of a 
routine character. 

John J. Cochran, manager of the Camden Lumber 
Company, reports the booking of more orders during 
the first three days of this week than during the pre¢ed- 
ing three weeks—all because of the bright weather. 

In extending its country trade the Bonsack Lumber 
Company has found it necessary to add to its selling 
force, Otto Meyer, well known to the hardwood trade, 
having been put on the road. 

C, E. Neeley, of the South Arkansas Lumber Company, 
and T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, have been out of the city for a few weeks. 








THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 14.—Lumber trade condi- 
tions in the southwest have shown no material change 
during the past two or three weeks. ‘The dealers are 
waiting for seasonable building weather, and are 
anxiously hoping that it will put in an appearance soon. 
For the past four or five days the weather has been 
spring-like, and a continuance of this kind for a week 
or two will make a very material change in the demand 
for lumber. As it is, inquiries are coming in more 
freely than for some time, indicating that the dealers 
are getting ready to place orders just as soon as.their 
customers show any disposition to go ahead with build- 
ing. Up to within the past few days outdoor work has 
been out of the question, and the result is that the 
building of the year, even in the larger cities, has not 
gotten a good start. 

There is little speculative buying being done, and this 
has been the situation since the first of the year. Retail 
stocks for the most part are not heavy, the dealers aim- 
ing only to keep a fair assortment on hand, and from al! 
accounts they will continue this policy through the 
spring season. 

One of the important events of last week was a final 
conference between the railroad committee of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas association and the officials of the west 
ern railroads. The meeting was held at Kansas City 
on March 6, and the lumbermen were turned down, the 
railroads claiming that they were powerless to make any 
changes in the proposed schedule. EK. R. Burkholder, of 
the lumbermen’s committee, is quoted by the Star as 
follows: “The fight is by no means ended. There will 
be a call issued for a meeting of the board of directors 
of the association as soon as President Costello returns 
from Baltimore, and steps will be taken to force the 
fight against the railroad companies. The matter will 
be fought out through every court in the land if neces- 
sary. But few people are aware of the discriminations 
made against Kansas dealers. It has made lumber so 
high that building is retarded in Kansas and serious 
disadvantage brought to every consumer of lumber.” 

In accordance with a call signed by several of the 
directors of the association, a meeting of the board of 
directors will be held at Kansas City on March 21 for 
the purpose of conferring with the railroad committee 
of the association, with a view to taking such further 
action as may be deemed advisable to press this mat- 
ter of discriminations in yellow pine freight rates in 
Kansas and Oklahoma to the end, as the lumbermen of 
this territory do not feel like resting quietly under the 
rates which now exist and which they all feel are unjust. 

Charles H. Keith has returned from a trip of several 
days to the plants of the Central Coal & Coke Company 
at Texarkana, Ark., and Keith, La. Mr. Keith is con 
templating some improvements to one or both of these 
plants which will materially increase their already large 
output. Speaking of trade conditions, he says that they 
have no complaint. While the yard trade is lagging on 
account of bad weather they lave closed a number of 
large timber and car contracts this year and their mills 
are being kept very busy. Mr. Keith is of the opinion 
that the spring trade will come up to the predictions and 
that ali of the yellow pine manufacturers will have 
plenty to do at firm prices. 

C. J. Carter is away this week looking after the man- 
ufacturing end of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company. 
The mills of this company at Draughan, Ark., and Don- 
iphan, Mo., are cutting a good deal of stuff, and in addi- 
tion to orders for yard stock have been busy recently on 
some large special contracts. 
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FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orveans, LA., March 14.—The exports of lum- 
ber, ete., from the port of New Orieans in February 
were as follows: Timber, logs, ete., value, $30,048; 
boards, deals and planks, 2,427,000 feet; other lumber, 
value, $6,807; shingles, 6,000; box shooks, value, $415; 


staves, piec.<, 1,841,963; manufactures of lumber, 
value, $15,174. 
The Kingston Lumber Company’s railroad, which 


will, when completed, run from Laurel, Miss., to Forest, 
a station on the Alabama & Vicksburg railroad, has been 
completed to Lampeville. This means that ten miles of 
road have already been completed. The road will be 
built to Bay Springs, Jasper county, by fall. It will be 
a standard gage railroad and will open up one of the 





finest sections of timbered and farming lands in the 


state. The farmers of the country tributary to the 
road are jubilant over the progress being made. 

Laurel is not the only Mississsippi town interested 
in railroading at present. Ellisville has her eyes closely 
on the progress made in the building of the proposed 
Pascagoula & Northern railroad, which is under the 
terms of its charter to be completed from Pascagoula 
to Ellisville on or before January, 1901. This road was 
only recently granted a charter to run from Pasca- 
goula to New Albany, via Leeksville and Ellisville. 
The engineers will in a short time begin the survey 
of the entire route from New Albany to the coast, a 
distance of 285 miles. The preliminary work will cost 
$8,000, of which Ellisville will be asked to contribute 
$1,250. It is eighty-five miles from Ellisville to Pasea- 
goula, and on the Pascagoula end of the line several 
miles of the railroad are already in operation. The 
road will pass directly through a yellow pine belt of 
great value extending straight to the gulf, and which 
is broader than it is long. The people of Ellisville say 
that it is only a question of time when they will be 
connected by rail with the Gulf & Ship Island rail- 
road, and the Mobile & Ohio railroad. 

More than two-thirds of the necessary amount of 
capital has already been subscribed by the moneyed 
men of Ellisville, for the purpose of erecting an up-to- 
date planing mill, to be used by the saw mills in the 
vicinity which have no planers. The company will also 
put in an electric light plant in connection with the 
planing mill. 

A flotilla of eight barges is now anchored in Pearl 
river, on account of their inability to get past the new 
bridge of the Alabama & Vicksburg railroad, which is 
in course of construction a few miles below Jackson, 
Miss. ‘These barges are loaded with staves and are 
from Leake, and other counties further north. They 
are bound for New Orleans, being consigned to a firm 
in this city. About forty other barges, with similar 
loads, are on their way down and will meet the same 
fate when they reach Jackson. As there is no way for 
the fleet to get back to its starting point, there is noth- 
ing for the captain to do but sit still and nurse his 
wrath until the obstruction caused by the building 
operations are removed. It is understood that he intends 
bringing suit against the railroad for the statutory 
penalty of $500 a day for every day he is detained by 
the blocking of a navigable stream. Just here, how- 
ever, the question of whether or not Pearl river is a 
navigable stream arises. This question is now before 
the federal court and a decision is looked for shortly. 

Statistics from Scranton, Miss., show that the rosin 
and turpentine products of the county in which that 
thriving gulf town is located, have increased 100 per 
cent in the last twelve months. The year’s exports 
from the county were 100,000 barrels of rosin and 20,000 
barrels of turpentine. In former years it did not 
exceed half that amount. It is shipped to commission 
merchants in this city, from whence it goes all over the 
world. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company is building a 
railroad from Bluff Creek, on the West Pascagoula 
river, to Howison, on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
a distance of thirty-five miles. The route has been sur- 
veyed, ties are being laid and the road will bring the 
Gulf & Ship Island territory in direct touch with Pasca- 
goula river and Horn Island harbor. From Bluff Creek 
one can see the smoke rising from the slab pits and 
smokestacks of Moss Point. There are only seven or 
eight miles of marsh to be crossed and the road will 
connect with the Moss Point & Pascagoula railroad at 
Moss Point. 

D. J. Batchelder, vice-president and secretary of the 
Pearl River Lumber Company, spent a couple of days 
in New Orleans last week. 

The EK. E. Jackson Lumber Company, of Riderville, 
is replacing one of its circulars with a double cutting 
band mill. 

A number of yellow pine operators of Mississippi and 
Louisiana held a meeting in this city Saturday at the 
St. Charles hotel, when trade conditions were discussed. 
The details of the business transacted were not made 
public. 
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AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 

WESTLAKE, La., March 13.—Owing to searcity of cars 
and unfavorable weather, shipments have been some- 
what light during the past ten days. The various mills 
are fairly well supplied with yard orders, mostly for 
Texas, although yard dealers in the northwest are 
slowly awakening from their winter sleep and begin to 
show that they intend to do some business with us this 
season. The demand for special stuff seems to gather 
strength as spring comes on, covering car material, ties 
and stringers, not to mention some large orders for 
log-run timber for Mexico. 

Stocks are yet far from being complete. 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

But little export business is being handled. Opera- 
tors here are wiiling that line should be absorbed by 
other centers for the present. 

Shingles are being brought here from New Iberia 
ard other points east, as the local mills are unable 
to supply the demand. 

Dunn Bros., tie contractors, of Vinton, La., have 
contracted to furnish a large amount of piling for a 
Mexican road, which will keep their men busy for a 
year or more. They also closed a deal last week to get 


Prices are 


out 10,800 hewn ties for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railway. 

C. W. Scott, for many years superintendent of the 
Edgewood Land & Logging Company, has resigned. Mr. 
Scott has several flattering offers from other companies, 
but will rest for a month or so before resuming his 
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harness. KE. F. Wasy, well known in lumber circles, 
will have charge of the affairs of the office vacated by 
Mr. Scott. 

The windstorm of last week blew down a portion of 
the refuse conveyer at Lock, Moore & Co.’s plant, caus- 
ing a shutdown of about ten days for repairs. 

ARPA DDASS 
TEXAS TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Beaumont, Tex, March 12.—Lumber trade condi- 
tions in the state of Texas continue to be most satisfac- 
tory. Shipments for the first two weeks in March have 
been very good indecd and the value of the mill product 
is being well maintained. More inquiries have been 
received from dealers in the state during the last ten 
days than heretofore, and the tendency for higher prices 
in Texas is noticeable, as several new lists have made 
their appearance with higher prices on some items, 
especially boxing. Dealers write that there is an un- 
usual amount of prosperity among the farmers of the 
stats this season. Prospects at this writing for a good 
spring trade are very bright. 

Both saw and planing mills are all running as stead- 
ily as clockwork, and all have sullicient work on hand 
to keep them occupied for several months to come. There 
is very little to add to the last report concerning the 
demant for railroad material. If possible there has 
even been a slight increase in the demand for this class 
of meterial within the past ten days. ‘The call for ties 
is especially urgent, but the mills in this locality are so 
loaded with orders for this commodity that it must be a 
very tempting price indeed that will induce them to 
accept any more, One mill in the city only last week 
turned down an order for nearly 200,000 ties because 
the buyer’s price was about half a cent a tie less than 
the manufacturer’s. An especially good demand seems 
to be lo-ming up for structural timber. 

With regard to yard stocks there is no very great 
change. It is true that in some instance the output of 
the mills in yard material has been slightly in excess of 
shipments, but a comparison of the extraordinary de- 
mand for this time of the year with preceding years 
indicates that trade later on will be far in excess of the 
stocks. ‘rade from the northwest showed a very per- 
ceptible improvement. 

There is considerable business being done in the export 
market, especially with regard to sawn timber, of which 
the mills in Beaumont are cutting large amounts for 
export via Sabine to England and continental ports. 
Business is good in other lines of export as well, there 
being a particularly good trade with Mexico at this 
time, which could be doubled if vessels could only be 
obtained. A cargo was booked by one of the local mills 
during the week for United States government use in 
Cuba, the material going to Santiago, and ainiwunting 
to about 2,000,000 feet. There is a very good demand 
for German prime and for Cuban schedules and sched- 
ules for the River Plate, but buyers claim they can 
purchase this material at lower prices to the east, and 
therefore very little of it is placed in this section. 

There is considerable interest manifested in the 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, which will convene at Waco about the tenth of 
next month, and there is likely to be a good attendance. 
Nearly all mill men are calculating on going and the 
city of Waco being a central point, it is quite likely 
that there will be a much larger attendance of the deal- 
ers than is usual. 


THE EASTERN GULF COAST. 

Mosite, ALA., March 12.—The market at this time is 
well supplied with sawn timber, which is quoted at 
from 154 to 16 cents. The booms are unusually full at 
this season, occasioned no doubt by the scarcity of 
tonnage. 

Hewn timber sold yesterday at 184 cents, 100 cubic 
feet average, which is the highest price paid in years 
for this commodity. The amount of hewn timber to 
be obtained in this section is very limited, and it is 
more than probable that the price will go higher yet. 


Logs are beginning to come in and the price paid 
depends entirely on the needs of the mill man. A raft 


of 246 pine logs sold today for nearly $1,000. The sup- 
ply is very limited. 

The mills are all running in this city with orders 
booked ahead for from thirty to ninety days, and a 
feature of the market is that no new contracts are being 
made, for the reason that the mills decline them. There 
is a decided upward tendency in price for the better 
grades of lumber, while the poorer grades are held 
firmly to the list. In short the lumber business of the 
south country is moving along in the even tenor of its 
way. ‘The weekly exports continue to increase and 
the mills are sticking firmly to the list. 

The freight situation has not improved and the rate 
asked for the few vessels offering are prohibitory. 
Steamer rates via New Orleans on pitch pine (there are 
no steamers out of Mobile) to Dutch ports is $13 a 
thousand in addition to an 8-cent rate to the ship’s 
side from mill points. This rate is not very conducive 
to an active trade with the Netherlands. Mobile is 
greatly hampered for want of a reasonable rate to 
Dutch ports, and it is surprising that the railroads or 
the commercial bodies do not take steps to establish a 
line of steamers from Mobile to the Netherlands. 

F. FE, Creelman, of Cairo, Tll., the well known hard- 
wood lumberman, is now in the city. To. the writer Mr. 
Creelman said: “Our concern now has. about 1,000,000 
feet of hardwoods awaiting shipment to Rotterdam, but 
we are unable to get tonnage, and T venture to say 
that there is twice that amount of yellow pine waiting 
to be moved.” 





The Cuban trade is booming here and at Moss Point, 
while clearances of large cargoes are of daily occur- 
rence. At the present time prices are held up, but for 
how long is purely problematical. Several of the trade 
have been down to the islands, carrying their business 
connections in their hats, and booked, we are told, sev- 
eral million feet at prices that are not obtaining at 
present, these enterprising gentlemen taking a flying 
chance on hammering down prices upon their return. 
There is no logical reason why the mill men should 
not do this trade direct themselves, and maintain prices 
throughout the year. It is true that there are several 
good reliable exporting houses in this city with financial 
standing and ample means to do a legitimate business, 
and they should be encouraged to the fullest extent. 

In speaking of this phase of the export trade recently 
J. KE. North, of Bond, Miss., said: “I, for one, am con- 
stitutionally opposed to the middleman making a profit 
out of my product. I fully recognize the value of the 
responsible shipper, but when those fellows who have 
neither gold nor silver nor dross in their purse, only 
an office in their hat, go around making a living off of 
me, it is time for the mill men of the south to begin to 
do their exporting, and stop taking the desperate 
chances that seem to be taken as a matter of course.” 

Several of the members of the export bureau predict 
that the day is not far distant when the mill men will 
do their own export business, thus realizing at least $2 
a thousand more on their product. 

The cypress shingle industry is beginning to show 
some signs of improvement, and prices are looking up 
also. Cypress timber is selling at 14 cents on this 
market, and the mills are fairly well supplied with 
timber. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., has 
purchased 12,000 acres of timber land within the past 
twelve months, and contemplates the expenditure of 
$150,000 on its plant in the near future. Among the 
many improvements contemplated are a brand new band 
mill, twenty-six miles of standard-gage logging road and 
more drying capacity. 

The strike of timber handlers at Ferry Pass, Fla., is 
an ugly move. These men went out probably out of 
sympathy with the mill hands, and they are now assum- 
ing a position that virtually refuses to allow any tim- 
ber to move. Yesterday the tug Nellie Keyser in 
attempting to tow a raft of timber to Pensacola, was 
fired upon, receiving about fifty shots, presumably the 
work of the strikers. It is probable that the men in 
the bay will go out, thus tieing up the timber industry 
for a time, at least. 

N. A. Gladding, secretary of KE. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and one of the most popular men 
visiting the south, paid Mobile a much appreciated call 
last week. 

“Mobile is attracting the attention of the hardwood 
buyers of the world,” said H. Petri, of Petri & Co., Ant- 
werp, Belgium. Mr. Petri is here in the interest of 
his company, looking up hardwoods, particularly cotton- 
wood. 

F. E. Bodman & Co., Memphis, Tenn., have established 
an office at Scranton, Miss. The concern made its initial 
shipment last week via New Orleans, consisting of two 
carloads of fine holly logs for Boston, Mass. There are 
large quantities of hardwoods bordering the Pascagoula, 
Dog and other rivers, and F. E. Bodman & Co. expect 
to do a large hardwood business through the port of 
Pascagoula. 


MEETING OF GULF EXPORTERS. 

Mosite, ALA., March 7.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Export Bureau of Information was held 
here today at 10 a. m., with Capt. J. W. Black, chair- 
man, and W. J. Kilduff, secretary, and the following 
mill men present. 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. T. McKeon, Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 

N. Kk. Turner, Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar 
Bend, Ala. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss. 

M. L. Davis, Oak Grove, Ala. 

I. K. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Company, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Owing to a change in the hour of the meeting the 
attendance was small. The secretary read the minutes 
of the last meeting and these were adopted as read. 

The monthly reports were discussed, and a motion 
was made and carried that the secretary be instructed 
to confer with the mill men and to insist that each 
and all conform to the constitution when making out 
said report. While some of the reports are in every 
sense full and explicit, others fall short. 

On motion of J. T. McKeon, several improvements 
were suggested in the monthly reports. These are of 
value to the members only and the secretary was 
instructed to follow out the suggestions. 

Speaking of conditions, Capt. Black said that business 
was all that could be desired, and that he had sold sev- 
eral cargoes since the last meeting at full association 
prices; that he believed prices were being maintained 
in this market. 

Mr. Davis gave a synopsis of conditions obtaining in 
the interior trade, showing that the northern markets 
were not buying much lumber at this time, owing to the 
cold weather, strikes and other causes, but in his opin- 
ion it was merely a temporary lull, and if the mill men 
weuld hold out and continue to refuse to sell at any- 
thing less than list prices they would have no trouble 
in moving their stock in thirty days. 

Labor conditions were fully discussed and it was 
revealed that, except in the case of the trouble now 
existing at Ferry Pass, Fla., this question was in better 











shape than it has been in the past ninety days. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the lumber business of 
the gulf coast was in a healthy condition, and while 
no steps were taken toward advancing prices, they are 
yet holding up firmly to the present list, and there is 
a decided upward tendency. 

Prime lumber came in for a general discussion and 
Mr. Davis probably voiced the sentiments of those 
present when he said that it should bring $25 a thou- 
sand.. It was moved and seconded that the hour of 
meeting be changed back again to 2 p. m., as it was 
shown after trial that this hour is more convenient to 
the majority of members. 

Adjourned to meet April 4 at 2 p. m. 

This organization has accomplished a good work in 
establishing and maintaining a price list, and W. J. 
Kilduff, the secretary, says that the organization seems 
now to be on a firm footing, and that the number of saw 
mills now on the roll is the largest ever yet represented 
on the roll of any lumber organization yet launched on 
the gulf coast. It is significant that each mill repre- 
sented in the membership is a large concern and thus 
by far the majority of the output is represented. 

Of this organization the Mobile Register 
editorially: 

The Register observes the successful working of the 
Iixport Lumber Bureau of Mobile, whose object is the main- 
tenance of prices and a fair return upon investment in the 
lumber business. The organization has the co-operation of 
all the leading mill men of Mobile and the immediate vicin- 
ity, and the monthly report shows satisfactory results, espe- 
cially in the amount of exports and the returns. The lum- 
ber business has gone through a number of hard trials in the 


past decade and the mill men deserve congratulation that 
they are now obtaining better results from their labors. 


says 





ON THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., March 12.—Favorable und satis- 
factory conditions prevail in all lines of the lumber 
industry. The increased shipments of short leaf pine 
are attracting the attention which the many new uses 
it ean be put to are being made known, and these uses 
cover more than a mere substitute of white pine. Ash, 
oak, persimmon, cedar, walnut and gum are also gain- 
ing in favor and shipments, coastwise and foreign, from 
southern ports are increasing. Cypress is pushing along 
in a remarkable way. Mills are running on forced time 
on special orders. 

Foreign and coastwise lumber shipments are well up 
in quantity and quality. Local activity is the best in 
twenty years throughout this entire section. 

It is currently reported that the Anderson Lumber 
Company, of Charleston, 8. C., will operate a shipping 
branch from Brunswick by April 15. 

The shingle manufacturers hope to have the freight 
rate by steamer to New York and Boston reduced to 
but a small advance over former schedule. Formerly it 
was $1 a thousand, classed as lumber; then cracked up 
to $2; after complaint was reduced to $1 and then 
advanced to $1.37. An effort is to be made to separate 
the classification and reduce the rate to $1.17. 

The contemplated railroad to Birmingham is shaping 
up; some active demonstration is expected to be made 
publie by May 1. 

Ramsey & Phillips have purchased the saw mill of 
J. F. Fender, at Fender, Ga. 

J. R. MeDuffy & Son have moved their saw mill to 
Hurricane Creek, Ga., from its former site at Lake 
Bluff. 

J. R. Bagley & Co. have started a saw mill business 
at Millwood, Ga. 

T. J. Hughes & Bro. have purchased from Waters & 
Foreman their large timber tract on the Satella river, 
and will operate stills and saw mills. 

J. R. and T. Burns have purchased the lumber and 
naval stores business of Coleman & Williamson near 
Hasty, Ga. Over 300.000 trees were in the trade. The 
price paid was $20,000. 

The Sharpe Company, of Endicott, Ga., will erect 4 
new saw mill. 

The Green Lumber Company at Kramer, Ga., is re- 
building its recently burned mill. 

John T, Hancock contemplates erecting a saw mill at 
Pavo, Ga. 

J. V. Burton, Alexander, Ga., will erect a saw mill. 

The Davies & Western Railroad will be extended to 
the Savannah, Florida & Western railroad at once, and 
thence to Georgia & Alabama railroad. It will finally 
be built to Augusta to connect with Atlantic coast, line, 
so says rumor. 





NORFOLK NOTES. 


Norrotk, VA., March 10.—The Branning Manufactur- 
ing Company lost its dry kilns at its Columbia, N. ©. 
mill recently, with 200,000 feet of lumber. Fully 
insured. The company will rebuild at once, 

The Angora Lumber Company has been incorporated 
and will operate the old Peregoy mill at Wilmington, 
N. C., after overhauling same thoroughly. William T. 
Sears is general manager. 





The cigar manufacturers of Tampa, Fla., are said to 
have organized a company for the manufacture of boxe. 
and propose to establish and operate a factory them: 
selves. The box factories in that district have a capac: 
ity of 8,000 boxes daily, which is inadequate to the 
demands of the cigarmakers and the new factory '§ 
expected to turn out 20,000 boxes a day. 


The shipments of crossties from the port of Brunswick, 
Ga., for the months of January and February, 1900, were 
the: largest, in the history of the industry, aggregating 
506,833. 
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IN THE REDWOOD AND SUGAR PINE DISTRICT. 
San Francisco, Cau., March 10.—The lumber situa- 
tion is practically unchanged, although something will 
be doing here in this city before many weeks. Many 
of the lumber manufacturers feel that there is no hope 
to be placed in the sale of the joint redwood properties 
and are preparing to enlarge and repair their own plants 
in order to get in on the larger and more frequent de- 
mands which are certain to come before the end of May. 
The machinery houses are daily in receipt of orders for 
large and small machines and the stir of renewed 
activity is prevalent all over the coast, and especially 
in California, in all the branches of the lumber trade. 

Shingle mills are going up all over the state, and this 
year will see a large increase in the manufacture of 
redwood shingles. ‘Lhe demand is growing in the east- 
ern states and the mills will have about all they can 
do to fill orders. The Humboldt county mills had 
their own way last year with the eastern trade, but 
1900 will see a large share of the shingle output of 
Mendocino county on its way and in use in the eastern 
states. 

There is, in all probability, to be a joint association 
of the Humboldt and Mendocino county shingle manu- 
facturers and the movement will be a most excellent 
one. The history of the last year has shown that the 
Humboldt County Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 
is founded on the correct principles, and the action of 
the manufacturers in thus coming together displays a 
wisdom and foresight most commendable, It is sin- 
cerely to be trusted that the efforts now under way will 
meet with a most successful conclusion. 

Redwood quotations are about as they have been for 
some weeks past, and there is every indication of a 
nearby advance in the price of clear grades. ‘The de- 
mand for building materials is heavy and the consump- 
tion is almost certain to outpoint the supplies. Build- 
ing operations are extensive hereabouts and the receipts 
of pine, spruce, fir and redwood during the short month 
of February considerably exceeded those of January. 

From all sides are heard only the best of reports as 
to the prospects of the various mills in the Sierras for 
the coming six months. At Overton, seven miles from 
Truckee, the mills are running overtime, endeavoring 
to catch up with accumulated orders. This is especially 
true of the box situation, for the Sierra Nevada Mill & 
Lumber Company, which owns the Overton mill, shipped 
in one week lately over seventy-five carloads of orange 
boxes to the southern part of the state, where the crops 
will be particularly heavy and demands for suitable 
boxes equally so. 

There has been considerable excitement throughout 
this state, and especially in this city, over the reported 
sale of the gigantic redwoods of the Calaveras groves 
to Robert Whitesides, of Duluth, Minn. The hue and 
cry resultant from the efforts of the local daily press 
has brought fruit in the recent act of congress which 
allows of the purchase of those groves by the federal 
government. ‘The purchase price as bonded to the 
eastern lumberman is $100,000, but it will cost the 
country over five times that if the people must have 
the groves. The sale will be consummated by the first 
of April, and then the government can get in and pay 
its premium. It is an excellent business move and will 
bring in a good round sum to the enterprise of Mr. 
Whitesides. . 

The march of progress in the lumber manufacturing 
circles of this state is increasing rapidly. The old 
methods of logging and milling are being superseded 
by the most modern appliances, and the saw mill ma- 
chinery men are reaping the harvest. The latest altera- 
tion of any importance is that of the Loyalton Lumber 
Company, at Loyalton, Cal., which has about decided 
to construct a railroad from its mill to connect with 
that of the Verdi Mill Company, at Verdi, Nev. Sur- 
veys are now under way and the completion of the 
road is a matter of only about a couple of months. 

There is almost certain to be a scarcity of suitable 
bottoms for the coastwise shipments of lumber during 
1900, although many shipyards are now at work on 
additions to the regular fleet. The Bendixon yards at 
Eureka have been at work this year on several new 
schooners and have in the past built 108 ocean craft for 
coastwise and other traflic. The Humboldt County 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association is having one built 
to run from Eureka to southern California ports and 
many more vessels will be projected before long. It is 
an excellent and wise policy for the mill owners to own 
and operate their own vessels, and all are awakening 
to this fact, especially when a rush order for some 
thousands of feet was delayed because one of the mill’s 
competitors had chartered the vessel they wanted to 
utilize. The present year should close with about all 
the vessels needed on this coast and most of them 
will be owned by the mills. 

The Sweet Brier mill, near Dunsmuir, will resume 
Operations in a short time, with heavy ordera on the 
books. The mill manufactures mostly sugar and yel- 
low pine and has an excellent body of timber to draw 
upon. 


Conway & Little have just closed a contract with the 
Mountain Copper Company, of Keswick, Cal., for the 
local delivery of 204,000 feet of heavy mining timbers 
and 18,000 feet of laggings. 

The Riverside mill, near Eureka, is running on full 
time and is averaging about 45,000 feet of lumber and 
130,000 shingles a day, while a force of seventy men 
is busily engaged in the woods getting out logs. 

Up to the middle of last month the Glendale mill, 
owned by the Minor Mill & Lumber Company, shipped 
over 650,000 feet of lumber to foreign ports and about 
an equal amount to the domestic trade. The company 
has 140 men in the mill and in the woods. March 
will see a large exportation to Honolulu. 





MAKES FIR TIMBERS A SPECIALTY. 


During the last five or six years the demand for 
Pacific coast products, particularly fir for long timbers 
and red cedar shingles, has developed in a remarkable 
degree largely because of the persistent and energetic 
pushing of this product into eastern markets by whole- 
salers who had faith in the merits of these woods. The 
cutting away of the pine forests of the north has also 
changed conditions to the extent that the forests of 
Washington have to be called upon by the railways of 
the east and the builders of large structures for long 
and heavy timbers. Every year sees fir timbers more 
firmly entrenched in the middle west and the east. This 
is due to a great degree to such men as Charles M. 
McCoy, of Minneapolis, Minn., who was one of the first 
to introduce western forest products to the trade east 
of the Rockies. 

Mr. McCoy returned recently from a visit of six weeks 
to Idaho and Washington mill points, whither he went 
to recuperate from illness brought on by over work and 
also to make arrangements for supplying his increasing 
trade the coming year. He makes a specialty of large 
orders for Pacific coast products, and by visiting the 
large consumers of this lumber during the last six 
years and familiarizing himself with the prospective 








CHARLES M. McCOY. 


demand in advance of placing orders and also by per- 
sonally inspecting the mills on the west coast several 
times a year, he is able to keep the manufacturers saw- 
ing for him on the grades of special stock his trade 
requires. ‘This enables him to meet competition and 
make quick delivery of large bills. 

During the past ninety days Mr. McCoy has shipped 
to the eastern trade over 150 cars a month. Not long 
ago he closed a contract for 3,000,000 feet of fir tim- 
ber, which is sold to the Barnett-Record Company for a 
large dock being built at Duluth. Mr. McCoy had six- 
teen mills in Washington sawing on this bill for him, 
which he delivered entire inside of forty days, one of the 
best records for prompt delivery of Pacific coast timbers 
on record. 

On his last trip to the coast Mr. McCoy made con- 
tracts for the season’s supply of special stock, and he 
also arranged to handle large orders of Idaho cedar for 
bridge piling and telegraph poles. 

Mr. McCoy, by the way, is a brother of George 
McCoy, a lumber manufacturer at Napavine, Wash., who 
is also a member of the state legislature and superin- 
tendent of the Washington forest reserve. Another 
brother, R. H. McCoy, is president of the Grand Forks 
Lumber Company, East Grand Forks, Minn., and was 
for many years a lumber manufacturer at Lakeland, 
near Stillwater, Minn., on the St, Croix river. Another 
brother, J. W. McCoy, is a leading banker of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and is also a member of the C. H. Stein 
Lumber Company, at Glenwood, Wis. It is thus seen 
that Mr. McCoy comes from a family of lumbermen. 

Although but thirty-four years of age, Mr. McCoy 
has had a good deal of experience in the lumber business 
and particularly in handling western lumber. A native 
of Evansville, Wis., after attending the common schools 





he spent two years at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, and in 1885 began his lumber career at Rich- 
ardson, Wis., in the employ of Hall & Burkhardt, where 
he worked in the yard and about the office and learned 
to grade and sort lumber. In 1889 he went to Ana- 
conda, Mont., and took charge of the planing mill and 
distributing yard of the Anaconda Lumber & Produce 
Company, which concern furnished the greater part of 
the lumber and timber used by the Anaconda Mining 
Company—a Marcus Daly concern. He there became 
familiar with not only the native lumber of Montana, 
but also with lumber from the Puget sound country and 
California. In 1892 Mr. McCoy took charge of the 
planing mill of the Holter Lumber Company, at Great 
Falls, Mont. Those were boom days for Great Falls, 
and Mr. McCoy took a few turns in real estate on the 
side, which more than paid him for his trouble. 

A year later, when the mining industry was some- 
what paralyzed and times were getting hard, the labor 
unions running things with a high hand, Mr. McCoy 
decided to cast his lot in more pleasant places and 
came east, and in 1894 started in the lumber business 
for himself in Minneapolis. For a short time he had 
his office in his hat, as he expresses it, but by dint of 
lots of hustling and hard work in introducing the west- 
ern lumber with which he was familiar, he built up a 
business which has continued to grow from year to 
year, and he now occupies a comfortable suite of offices 
on the fourth floor of the Lumber Exchange building. 
It should be stated that while in Montana Mr. McCoy 
was in the employ of the Great Northern railway for 
over a year as timber inspector along its line, which it 
was then constructing, from the summit of the Rocky 
mountains to Spokane. This experience greatly added 
to his fund of information regarding western timber 
and lumber and its usefulness. Mr. McCoy has done a 
great deal to introduce into the east Pacific coaat 
products and particularly Washington fir timbers for 
heavy construction in warehouses, elevators and docks, 
and car stock, including sills and siding. He has 
operated more particularly in the northwest, but has 
also made some large shipments into the New England 
states. By his new connections Mr, McCoy is in a 
better position than ever to cater to the demand for 
western forest products, and particularly special fir 
bill stuff, Idaho cedar poles and piling. 

On page 51 of this issue will be found a statement 
to the trade by Mr. McCoy, which should interest all 
buyers of lumber for heavy construction as well as the 
dealers in red cedar shingles, cedar siding, fir flooring 
and other western products. 





NOTES FRO? PUGET SOUND. 


SEATTLE, WAsu., March 5.—W. Hussey, representa- 
tive of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, 
has been spending some time on the sound. He reports 
business very brisk in his line. The dry kilns which 
are being built now are all of approved pattern. The 
time has gone by even with the little shingle mill 
located off in the woods when a kiln is built like an 
overgrown packing box supplied with steam pipes, ap- 
parently with the idea of letting Providence attend 
to the ventilation. ‘The progressive kiln saves much 
labor in rehandling stock and the modern style of ven- 
tilation prevents a large part of the checking, which 
was a feature with the old hot box. 

The Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company, of Astoria, 
is adding a large warehouse to its plant, with a capacity 
of 50,000 box shooks. 

The log market on Puget sound continues in good 
condition. Fir flooring logs are selling at $7 to $7.50 
a thousand, with merchantable at $6 and No. 2 at $4. 
Cedar is in good demand and shingle logs are bring- 
ing $6.50. 

A considerable number of fir piles for wharf pur- 
poses and also for fish traps are being put in this spring. 
The latter are used in making the salmon traps, for 
which the sound is famous, and run from 90 to 115 
feet in length. Unlike other piles, they are driven with 
the small end up, as all the strain from the web and the 
salmon comes on the lower end. 

The Stetson & Post Mill Company, of Seattle, is run- 
ning its mill nights on an order for 1,000,000 feet of 
timbers for the Treadwell mine in Alaska. 

Frank B. Cole, the well-known lumber newspaper 
man of Tacoma, is at present on a trip in the south. 
New Orleans was his first objective point, whither he 
went to attend the Mardi Gras. 

Eitel Bros., of Maltby, have sold their shingle mill 
to W. H. Barrow. 

Morrison Bros., who recently purchased the Hawend 
& Butler mill, near Fir, and are now operating it, 
expect to add a box factory and a small shingle mill. 

It is reported that Sinnott Bros., of Machias, have 
sold their saw and shingle mill. 

Considerable interest has been shown in one of the 
recent shipments of lumber which the government made 
to the Philippines. The cargo included a quantity of 
hemlock which is supposed to be an anti-ant material. 
Great difficulty is experienced around Manila in getting 
a building material which will withstand the attacks 
of the various insect pests, and if hemlock is found to 
possess a quality which prevents borers from honey- 
combing it, this much-despised timber will rise in the 
estimation of the lumber world. Western hemlock is 
totally different from its eastern namesake and infin- 
itely superior to it. In fact it would hardly be recog- 
nized as hemlock in the eastern market. It will eventu- 
ally be brought into the market by the rise in stump- 
age values. 
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W. D. Means, formerly superintendent of the Hast- 
ings mills of the British Columbia Mills & Trading 
Company, has taken a similar position with the Brat- 
nober-Waite Lumber Company, of Clear Lake. 

James Broadbent has been engaged by the Clark- 
Nickerson Mill Company to build the new mill at 
Everett. 

The Lake Whatcom Shingle Company has sold its 
mill to the Silver Beach Shingle Company. 

The Doernberger furniture factory will be moved 
from Chehalis to Portland during the spring. The fac- 
tory buildings have been sold to West Bros., who will 
install a small saw mill. 

The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company, of Ho- 
quiam, made its first cargo shipments last week. The 
schooners Volante and Neptune cleared for San Fran- 
c€1sco. 

The West & Slade Mill Company, of Hoquiam, is 
adding a large general store to its business. 





HEAVY EXPORT TRADE FROM PORTLAND. 


PorTLAND, Ore.{ March 10.—The Pacific Export Lum- 
ber Company today cleared the British steamship Elm 
Branch for Victoria Bay, Port Arthur or Talienhwan, 
with a cargo of 2,413,347 feet of lumber from Portland. 
The same firm cleared the steamship Inverness from 
Puget sound Monday, with 2,187,000 feet of lumber for 
Viadivostock, and about ten days ago cleared the Nor- 
wegian steamship Guernsey from Vancouver, B. C., with 
3,200,000 feet of lumber for Kutchinatzu, Shanghai and 
Newchang, a total of over 7,800,000 feet of lumber in 
the three cargoes. Each of the steamers took from 400 
to 700 tons of flour in addition to the lumber. Larger 
cargoes have been shipped from the coast, but these 
three cargoes by one firm within a space of two weeks 
are a little ahead of any business that has yet been done 
here. 

A large force of men is at work on the old Pennoyer 
mill in this city, and it is expected to be in readiness 
for business by April 1. A railroad switch 200 feet 
long is being built to connect the mill with the Southern 
Pacific lines, and while the bulk of the business will be 
by rail, due preparation is being made for handling 
export business by water. A new wharf 164 feet long 
will be driven out to deep water, where the largest ves- 
sels which enter the river can load in safety. In con- 
nection with the mill a box factory will be operated. 

The Daniels Creek Railroad Company has been organ- 
ized as an offshoot of the North Bend Mill Company, 
the largest lumbering concern in southern Oregon. 
Right of way has been secured, rolling stock ordered 
and work commenced on a six-mile stretch of road, 
which will tap a 3,000-acre body of fine timber recently 
purchased by the mill company. The road will make 
the timber easy of access to tidewater and in time may 
be extended farther inland. 

©, N. Cramer, D. D. Kennedy, George H. McCloud, 
S. H. Hanna and James McCully, a party of lumbermen 
from Ashland, Wis., are in Portland and vicinity this 
week looking over the situation with a view to securing 
timber and locations for mills. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The lumber receipts at the port of San Pedro, Cal., 
were larger than those of any previous month in the 
history of the port, including 15,485,682 feet of lum- 
ber and 1,710,000 shingles. 

The Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company, of Clear 
Lake, Wash, has almost completed its new saw mill, 
which will be one of the most modern mills on the coast, 
having a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. A large planing 
mill and a dry kiln also being erected. 

The Palouse River Lumber Company, of Palouse, 
Wash., has about 1,000,000 feet of logs, or one-fifth of 
its drive, yet in the woods. The company’s drive is 
now on its way down the river. 

Charles Gilchrist, of Centralia, Wash, has bought 
the plant and timber lands of the Seatco Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Bucoda, from the receiver, George E. 
Thompson. The sale was made to satisfy the demands 
of creditors, whose claims originally amounted to $125,- 
000. The property includes about 100,000,000 feet of 
timber and 2,700 acres of land. The price paid for the 
whole was $33,300. 

The prospective output of lumber for the coming 
season on the lower Columbia river has been estimated 
at 333,000,000 feet. 


Owing to the increased demand for lumber for ship- 
building purposes, three cargoes carrying nearly 4,000,- 
000 feet of Oregon pine recently left the Pacific coast 
bound for Philadelphia. The voyage around the Horn 
will take about four months and the freight will average 
over $14,000 for each vessel. The Pacific coast lumber 
is not only cheaper, but comes in longer lengths than 
anything obtainable on the Atlantic coast or perhaps 
anywhere else and is therefore preferred by shipbuilders 
for the decks of war ships. Part of the lumber in ques- 
tion went to the Cramps and some to the New York 
Shipbuilding Company. 


BPA PIS 


M. J. Walsh, a lumber dealer of this city, who boarded 
at 1320 East Ravenswood Park, disappeared about two 
weeks ago shortly after having received $3,000. Mr. 
Walsh is described as a bachelor, forty years old, 5 feet 
7 inches tall, and weighing 125 pounds; wearing a smal! 
dark moustache. He appears to have no relatives, his 
office at Ravenswood Park has been closed and his dis- 
appearance was reported by Col. J. C. Wooters, who 
fears that he has been foully dealth with. 


Modern Mill Plants. 
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The Nebagamon Lumber Company. 


Frequently the beauty of nature is permitted to add 
to the grandeur and picturesqueness of the location of 
lumber manufacturing plants; more often, however, and 
usually, the final result is that nature is sacrificed to 
industry and the beauty of saw mill surroundings dis- 
appears, as the tall pines are cut down as food for the 
saws. 

There still remain in northern Wisconsin tracts of 
virgin pine, dotted here and there with pretty lakes on 
the shores of which, until but a comparatively short 
time ago, the red men built their wigwams, to which 
they brought the game they hunted in the forests of 
white and norway pine, or the fish they inveigled from 
the emerald waters of the lakes. The Nebagamon Lum- 
ber Company is located amid such surroundings, on the 
shore of the lake from which its name was taken. 

Some years ago, the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
railway was built across northern Wisconsin, skirting 
the shore of the lake, and a station was located there 
called by the railroad Lake Nebagamon. A little town 
sprang up, which has grown considerably, however, since 
the Nebagamon Lumber Company began operations 
there. The Indian name of the lake was Nebagemain, 
and the postal officials still retain the Indian name for 
the postoffice—Lake Nebagemain, although the railroad 














BE. RUTLEDGE. 


and the lumber company, yielding to the commercial 
antipathy to waste of time in writing long names, left 
out a few letters and changed others. 

The events leading up to the formation of the Nebaga- 
mon Lumber Company are rather brief. Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., and KE. Rutledge, of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., associated for some years in the 
ownership of northern timber Jands and in lumber 
manufacturing, some four years ago acquired a tract of 
about 100,000 acres of excellent pine timber lands 
tributary to Lake Nebagamon. Some of it they sold, 
but a large part of that which they purchased from 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railroad, 
embracing sixty sections in the towns of Brule and 
Nebagamon, in Douglas county, they retained, and in 
the spring of 1898 incorporated the Nebagamon Lumber 
Company, for the purpose of building a saw mill plant 
and manufacturing the timber into lumber. Early in 
the summer of 1898 work of clearing the site for the mill 
and yard was begun and in the fall the contract to 
construct the mill was let to the E. P, Allis Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. It was erected the following winter 
and completed in time to begin sawing in the spring of 
1899. 


Description of the Mill. 


From every standpoint the plant of the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company is a complete and up-to-date one. The 
latest and most improved machinery for the economical 
making of lumber was installed. Its capacity may not 
be as large as that of some other mills similarly 
equipped, for the primary object of making good lum- 
ber was kept to the front in its construction, rather 
than that of making a large amount. 

A good idea of the location of the plant can be ob- 
tained from the accompanying bird’s-eye picture on the 
opposite page, made by the special artist of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman. It lies along the shore of the lake, 
about a half mile west of the center of the village, and 
between the tracks of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tie railroad and the lake. The tracks observed in the 
foreground and between the mill and the lake are those 
of the company’s own railroad, the Hawthorne, Nebaga- 
mon & Superior. 


The mill building is 212x54 feet in size, with an 
assorting platform extending out from the east side of 
the mill 300 feet. This platform is 72 feet wide. The 
mill is equipped with two standard Allis band mills and 
a Wickes No. 3 gang, two edgers—a large dimension 
edger and one of standard size—together with such 
other auxiliary machinery as is necessary for a modern 
saw mill plant. 

The mill is built on stone piers, with no floor or mud- 
sills, so there is nothing to decay. From the ground 
to the sawing floor is 16 feet, giving ample room for 
the machinery. The second story of the mill is 12 
feet high, with the filing room in the gable. The 
trussed roof is covered with standing seam steel roofing. 
The filing room is 34 by 52 feet in size, gabled across 
the roof. 

A brick fireproof power house adjoins the mill on the 
west. Power is furnished by five boilers, 16 feet long 
with 72-inch shell, and a Reynolds-Corliss engine built 
by the E. P, Allis Company, with 24 by 48-inch cylinder, 
capable of developing 500-horse power. The power 
house is 66 by 48 feet in size and its roof is covered 
with heavy corrugated iron. 

Beyond the power house, as is seen in the picture, is 
a stone structure 36 by 90 feet in size used as a black- 


smith shop, machine shop, pump house and car repair. 


shop combined. A Worthington compound duplex pump, 
with 10-inch suction and 12-inch discharge, furnishes 
water through mains laid throughout the yard and 
standpipes in the mill for fire protection, while at the 
same time the saw mill is amply supplied with auto- 
matic sprinklers, the water supply for which comes 
from the large tank. ‘There is a small engine in the 
machine shop that operates its machinery. 

Between the engine house and the machine shop is a 
large shavings vault, twenty feet high and 20 by 30 
feet in size. The shavings are blown into it from the 
planing mill by an Allington & Curtis Manufacturing 
Company system and from the vault are conveyed to the 
saw mill boiler furnaces by a chain conveyer operated 
by a small upright engine. The advantage of hav- 
ing the storage vault for the shavings rather than: to 
blow them directly to the furnaces as is customary, is 
better to control the amount needed in the furnaces. 
The boilers are in two sets, and in the winter, when 
the saw mill is not in operation, only one set is used, for 
generating steam to run the planing mill engine. The 
planing mill is 212 feet distant from the power house, 
yet the steam from the saw mill boilers is forced 
through underground pipes that distance to the planing 
mill engine the year around. 


The Planing [iill. 

The planing mill is 112 feet long and 56 feet wide. 
Its frame is entirely of steel construction, with a sheet 
iron roof, and is thus absolutely fire proof. There is 
no wood in its construction except the floor, which is 
bedded on sand. 

The planing mill is equipped with machines made 
by the Hoyt & Bro. Company branch of the American 
Wood Working Machine Company and comprises three 
matchers, a sizer, a double surfacer, a molding machine, 
a siding machine, a rip saw and a railroad cut off saw. 
The engine room adjoins the planing mill on the east 
end and is really part of it. An 18 by 24 cylinder engine 
of 135-horse power furnishes the power. 

Across the company’s railroad tracks are two lum- 
ber sheds 54x125 feet in size and a third one will be 
built in the near future. In them is kept the dry lum- 
ber, convenient to loading on cars. 


Method of Handling Lumber. 


A feature of the plant is the unusually long assort- 
ing platform onto which the lumber is taken from the 
mill by three chains. On each side of the platform are 
158 bunks with wood rolls in each for loading purposes. 
From the platform the lumber is taken on cars running 
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MAP SHOWING LOCATION. 


on 45-pound steel rails throughout the yards and to 
the planing mill and loading platform. In all there 
are over seven miles of railroad track in the yards, 
nearly all of which is double track, and an equipment of 
360 cars is necessary to dispose of the lumber. 

The average daily run of the saw mill is about 150,- 
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000 feet in eleven hours, and the coming season, night 
and day, it is expected that about 40,000,000 feet will 
be manufactured. 


Railroad Facilities. 


Lake Nebagamon is on the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantie railroad, thirty-four miles east of Duluth. The 
Hawthorne, Nebagamon & Superior railroad, the lum- 
ber company’s road, connects Lake Nebagamon with 
Hawthorne, on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha railway, the Northwestern system, eight miles 
west, and in the near future will be extended north, 
crossing the Northern Pacific five miles from Lake 
Nebagamon. The northern extension will probably reach 
Lake Superior, which is only about fourteen miles dis- 
tant. To the southwest the company’s road reaches out 
six miles to Lake Minnesung, on which logs are banked 
and hauled to the mill. The company does railroad log- 
ging, bringing logs to the mill the year around. Its 
railroad is equipped with three locomotives and seventy- 
two logging cars, and its track extends along the lake 
shore to the center of the village, a half a mile from 
the mill, where the company’s big store and general 
office is located. A depot for the railroad will soon be built 
near the office, and trains will be run to Hawthorne so 
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LUMBER MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE NEBAGAMON LUMBER COMPANY AT LAKE NEBAGAMON, WISCONSIN. 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE 


as to make connections with the “Omaha” road trains. 

With its connections, the Nebagamon Lumber Com- 
pany is able to ship to Minneapolis and via all the rail- 
roads out of that point to the trade in the southwest, 
and also to southern Wisconsin, Chicago and eastern 
territory, 


Character of the Timber. 


The Nebagamon Lumber Company’s timber is a small, 
sound, red knotted white pine, containing a small per- 
centage of norway, which is of the soft yellow variety, 
the best that grows in the north. The timber runs 
very little to shake or rot. Owing to its railroad, 
Special facilities are afforded for getting out bill stuff 
and norway piling, as well as white cedar poles, posts 
and tamarack ties. The railroad extends out into the 
lake on an unloading dock, 1,200 feet long, as shown 
at the left in the picture. From this the logs are 
dumped into the water, and the facilities are such that 
an almost unlimited amount of logs could be safely held 
in the log harbor. 


Personnel. 


The Nebagamon Lumber Company was incorporated 
hy the following officers: E. Rutledge, Chippewa 
— Wis., president; Frederick Weyerhaeuser, St. 
aul, Minn., vice-president, and E. L. Ainsworth, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., secretary and treasurer. 





Mr. Rutledge well illustrates that type of lumbermen 
who have spent their lives in the forests of the north 
and though starting with little or nothing he has made 
a success. He is a native of Canada, where he was born 
60 years ago in the province of Ontario. When but 
sixteen years old he moved to Wisconsin and spent his 
early life in the woods or on the river. Being always 
engaged in some branch of the lumber business, he is 
familiar with all branches of it from the stump to the 
manufactured product. At an early date, he was in 
the employ of the late Daniel Shaw, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
founder of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company. For 
the past twenty years Mr. Rutledge has been associated 
with Frederick Weyerhaeuser and Frederick C. A. Denk- 
mann, of Rock Island, Ill., in many timber and lumber 
ventures of a successful nature, and among the other 
concerns with which he is connected is the Rutledge 
Tumber & Manufacturing Company, Rutledge, Minn., 
of which he is president. Mr. Rutledge makes his home 
at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser is too well known to necessi- 
tate extended mention here. The manager of the Neba- 
gamon Lumber Company is his eldest son, John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, who for many years was located at Rock 
Island, Ill., where he looked after the lumber manu- 


thirty years both in the office and on the road. William 
O’Neill has charge of the railroad, logging and land 
affairs and William Rupple is the shipping clerk. 

In the upper left hand part of the picture will be 
noticed the stables and further to the left, across the 
track of the “South Shore” road, is the company’s 
boarding house for employees. 

The Nebagamon Lumber Company prides itself on its 
planing mill work which it does not believe can be 
excelled. Its shipping facilities for reaching all parts 
of the country are all that can be desired, it has a good 
class of timber to manufacture and enough of it at 
present, not to mention what may yet be acquired, to 
make over 400,000,000 feet of lumber, which should 
mean many years of prosperous business ahead. 

“ On-the--lake-in-a-boat-at-night-looking-for-game” is 
the Indian meaning of the word “Nebagemain.” Undoubt- 
edly it was the name of some famed chieftain of old, 
who used to call the tribes together for pow-wows on 
the shore of the lake. Now its beauty and the oppor- 
tunities for hunting and fishing in the vicinity draw 
many sportsmen and tourists to it every summer, and in 
season the hum of the band saw and the edger is mingled 
with the report of the huntsman’s gun and the shouts 
of the anglers as they make their lucky catches. 
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facturing business of the Rock Island Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company. He now resides at Lake Nebaga- 
mon in a pretty home up on the hillside among the 
pine trees, overlooking the plant, as shown in the right 
of the picture. 

The officers of the Hawthorne, Nebagamon & Superior 
railroad are Edward Rutledge, president; John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, general manager; William O’Neil, super- 
intendent, and Frank L. Wilkins, traffic manager and 


auditor, 


The Office and Store. 


On the main street of the village and overlooking 
the lake is the company’s store and office building. The 
store is 30 by 100 feet in size, two stories high, and 
adjoining it is the office, 38x38 feet, also two stories. 
The first floor is devoted to the different departments 
of the work and to the manager’s office. It is well 
lighted and is bright and cheerful. Above the office 
are sleeping rooms used by some of the office force. There 
are also sleeping rooms for members of *the company 
when they visit the mill. 

W. B. Carlin is superintendent of the lumber manu- 
facturing. He is a mill man of considerable experience 
both in the north and south. George Foster has charge 
of the yard. The sales are managed by Charles Bowen, 
who is an old time salesman, having been with the 
Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Company for 


NEW DODGE IN ADVERTISING. 

What seems to be a new idea in advertising is the 
device of E. A. Kellogg, secretary and manager of 
the Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Albany, N. 
Y., manufacturers of the “Bar” belt dressing. On his 
way to business one morning last week he conceived the 
idea of a postal card to be sent to all advertisers in 
the American Lumbermen, and before the day was over 
he had sent out such a ecard reading as follows: 

Must be you did not see our advertisement in the Amer- 
ican Lumberman of March 3, page 55. 

We saw Yours. STEPHENSON Mrs. Co. 

This met with an instantaneous and enthusiastic 
response. It was a new idea, and every advertiser is 
on the outlook for something that will underline his 
advertising. For example, the Carborundum Company, 
of Niagara Falls, which is a heavy advertiser in various 
ways and also in the columns of the Lumberman, 
replied as follows: 


Permit us to say that as advertisers ourselves we con- 
sider this idea of yours a peach. Never saw it before. Good 
luck to you. Our advertisement on page 62 wasn’t so bad, 
was it? CARBORUNDUM COMPANY. 


The Stephenson Manufacturing Company is an adver- 
tiser of only a few months’ standing in the Lumberman, 
but it has had results and yet it seems to want more of 
them. This idea in advertising will probably have 
imitators and therefore we wish to put the credit for 
originating it right where it belongs. 
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DECKER LOG LOADERS NOW IN SUPPLY. 


After many tribulations, George W. Decker, of New- 
port, Ark., thinks he sees a prospect of being able to 
supply the steam log loader which by name is well 
known to the lumber producers of the country and 
whose unique methods of operation have attracted the 
attention of loggers generally. There has been in 
process of erection for some time at Connorsville, Ind., 
a big machine shop built and equipped for the special 
purpose of making the Decker log loader. Mr. Decker 
perfected his machine just at a time when all the steel 
works and machine shops in the country were loaded 
down with business. He found it extremely difficult to 
procure material or to have construction done. The 
result was that annoying delays occurred and he deter- 
mined that the machine was too big anyhow to form 
part of the output of a general plant and so arrange- 
ments were made for the erection of this exclusive shop. 
While the tool equipment of the shop is not quite com- 
plete, it started up this week and it is thought that 
when it is in full operation it will be capable of turning 
out 100 machines a year. Therefore lumbermen who 
have been anxious to obtain a Decker loggifg outfit 
will probably be able soon to do so and Mr. Decker will 
be able to sell more machines with a guaranty of deliv- 
ery. 

We presented a few weeks ago a letter from Frank 
Drummond, of Drummond, Wis., vice-president of the 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company, highly eulogistic of the 
Decker log loader which has been in operation at Drum- 
mond for some time, and he is anxious to secure one or 
two more of them. What others think will be seen by 
the following letters which are self-explanatory: 

Morenouss, Mo., Feb. 24, 1900. 
Grorce W. Decker, EsqQ., Newport, Ark. 

Dear Sir—We have now been using our log loader, which 
we purchased from you, nearly six months and we are very 
well pleased with it. It will take up our logs, the largest 
as well as the smallest, and put them on our cars without 


the least bit of trouble; and besides loading our logs cheaper 
and faster than we were able to do with teams, our cars are 






dump. Ditching, excavating cuts or widening them out 
to any required width from a single track and loading 
the cars as they pass through the machine, is possible 
with this apparatus. 

By another attachment the machine is converted into 
an efficient pile driver. These attachments are com- 
paratively inexpensive, so that at an additional cost 
of about 20 percent of the cost of the steam log loader 
there is furnished the loader itself, a steam shovel and 
a pile driver, with which practically all’ the work 
required to be done in building, maintaining and repair- 
ing a logging road can be performed. In addition the 
log loader is an excellent wrecking machine and in 
operation has frequently picked up standard box cars 
from along the track and placed them in position. 





A PRACTICAL DUST COLLECTING SYSTET1. 


The dust collecting system, furnace feeders and vari- 
ous appliances comprising the dust collecting system 
manufactured by H. L. Day, of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
the result of years of experimental and practical work 
in collecting and utilizing the dust in grain elevators, 
woodworking establishments, etc. 

The principle of the Day dust collector is very sim- 
ple. The accompanying diagram shows the course of 
the air current. The collector has two chambers, as 
shown—one inside of the other. The dust laden air 
from the fan is received into the inner chamber at A 
in such a way as to make almost the entire separation 
in the inner chamber and relieves the purified air 
through the opening B, at the side of the inner chamber, 
into the outer chamber. The air revolves in the outer 
chamber, thus making a second separation, and the 
purified air is finally relieved at the side of the outer 
chamber at C. Applied in this way, the revolving cur- 
rent of air, as it is freed from the dust particles, does 
not come in conflict with the incoming current, neither 
is it foreed from the side toward the center of the 
chamber, but follows its natural tendency and revolves 
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H. L. Day’s Valve Box. 


loaded better and more evenly. Besides this, the use of the 
loader obviates the necessity of putting the logs on skids 
and we drag them up along the track anywhere and can 
load them at any time, regardless of mud or water, which 
is quite an item to us. 

Knowing what we do about your loader, if we did not 
have this one we would lose no time in getting one as 
quickly as_possible. Yours very respectfully, 

HIMMELBERGER-LUCB LAND & LUMBER COMPANY 

Per John H. Himmelberger, Secretary and Treasurer. 

CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., March 1, 1900. 
Grorcr W. Decxnr, Newport, Ark. 

Dear Sir—After having used your steam log loader for 
five months loading the heaviest logs, we with pleasure write 
you that we regard it as a perfect machine in every par- 
ticular, and think it the best log loader that we have ever 
seen. We have loaded logs, both cottonwood and oak 48 
inches in diameter and 16 feet long. Should you refer any 
of your prospective buyers to us we shall take pleasure in 
showing them the merits of the loader. 

We are respectfully, ° 
Moark LAND & TIMBER COMPANY. 

The Decker log loader while a first-class and rapid 
hoisting apparatus for handling and loading logs, has 
the unique feature of passing empty flat or logging cars 
through the machine itself and off, thus avoiding mov- 
ing the machine along the train or adopting other 
means to transfer the cars from one side of the machine 
to the other, and is self-propelling so that it will handle 
its own cars without the aid of a locomotive. 

Mr. Decker has recently made an addition to the 
capabilities of the machine which will be much appre- 
ciated by operators of logging railroads. He furnished 
an additional boom which converts the machine into a 
first-class steam shovel that will excavate earth, gravel, 
broken stone or clay at the guaranteed rate of a cubic 
yard a minute to a depth of three feet below the rail, 
twenty-six feet in width, or will make a cut forty-four 
feet wide at the level of the rail, thus excavating for a 


in an increasing circuit, being finally relieved at the 
side of the outer chamber. 

As shown in the accompanying cut, Day’s dust col- 
lector has an inlet at the top at or near the center, and, 
as stated, the inside arrangement of the dust collector 
is such that the dust is separated from the revolving 
current of air, and is delivered through the dust outlet 
at the bottom of the cone, and the purified air is 
relieved at the side of the collector. 

Among the points of superiority claimed by Mr. Day 
for his collector are that it does superior work; it has 
no back pressure, as it relieves the air at the side of 
the chamber; having no back pressure, the fan can do 
more and better work; it is storm-proof and spark- 
proof. When the inlet pipe is closed the top of the 
collector is entirely covered and rain and snow cannot 
enter it; neither can sparks drop into it as in the case 
of dust collectors open at the top. 

Day’s valve box is used in dust collecting systems 
when a part of the shavings is to be delivered to a 
dust collector connected with the furnaces and shavings 
vault, and the surplus to be delivered to some other 
place, as a surplus shaving house, the saw mill furnaces 
or refuse burner. By its use al] the shavings or any 
portion desired can be delivered to either place, this 
result being accomplished without back pressure on 
the fan, as the air has free delivery through both of 
the discharge pipes all the time, but the shavings are 
directed through either or both in quantities as desired 
by a single valve or damper in the valve box, which is 
easily regulated in the boiler room by the engineer or 
fireman. The valve box can be made with three or four 
outlets when it is desired to deliver the shavings to 
that many destinations. 





A GOOD THING FOR BOX MAKERS. 


This engraving illustrates an inclined box conveyer 
designed and built by the Link Belt Machinery Com- 
pany of Chicago, which belongs to a type much used by 
box manufacturers as well as by large users of boxes. 

. _ seiihaiined The particular one _illus- 
trated was built for a Chi- 
cago shoe manufacturer, and 
is used for taking boxes 
from the shipping room in 
the basement to the side- 
walk where they are loaded 
upon wagons for shipment. 

The capacity of such a 
conveyer is 3,000 boxes a 
day of ten hours, although 
no such number would ever 
be handled by a shoe manu- 
a m= facturer, for the simple rea- 
son that such a stream of boxes would fill the street 
and stop all other traffic. 

To any manufacturer or large user where a steady 
delivery of boxes is a consideration, this conveyer is a 
necessity and will pay for itself in a short time. The 
Link Belt Machinery Company makes all sorts of con- 
veyers for all sorts of uses and will be glad to send a 
descriptive catalogue upon application. 





How It Is Done. 


The ‘‘Best’’ White Pine Concern Located—The Ohio 
River Write-Up Sheets Still Find Cus- 
tomers in the Lumber Trade. 


Two weeks ago the Lumberman printed an article sent 
to a northern white pine concern by the Southern Trade 
Record of Cincinnati, O., for approval, indorsing it as 
the manufacturer of “The Best White Pine Lumber.” 
This same article, with necessary differences in names 
and minor altogether unimportant changes in phrase- 
ology, was sent to a half dozen or more other northern 
manufacturers and dealers who reported its receipt to 
the Lumberman, but it seems that after all none of 
these were really the best—possibly because they did not 
respond by returning the “editorial” with an order for 
copies. In the issue of the Southern Trade Record, dated 
February 12, the manufacturer of the “best white pine” 
is definitely located in western Wisconsin. 

It is curious how such a thing appeals to some busi- 
ness men, even though they be accorded the meed of 
supreme excellence by no better authority than a paper 
of such uncertain standing as the Southern Trade Record 
or the Southern Review of Commerce. One would sup- 
pose that the eiaborate invitation to invest a certain 
amount of money in extra copies of the paper would 
suggest the character of the medium, and so it does to 
most lumbermen. 

There is one feature of all this thing, however, that 
should ba sufficient to convince any lumberman that he 
is being “worked.” It is the highly eulogistic char- 
acter of the article itself. Probably there is no lumber 
manufacturer in the United States who would claim the 
best product. He might rightfully claim to be among 
the best, for there are varying degrees of excellence, but 
to claim to be absolutely the best among so many would 
require a self-conceit of which no lumberman is pos- 
sessed. 

The article referred to as published in the Southern 
Trade Record contains this: “We have made a careful 
investigation locally and have also referred the matter 
{o our representatives in all the principal cities and 
have the unprejudiced opinion of a large number of 
coutractcrs and builders and find that the 
Lumber Company, ——————, Wis., is conceded to be 
the acknowledged leaders in their line.” This particular 
concern is a good one and perhaps among the best, but 
the real character of this “indorsement” is revealed in 
its very terms. 


Contents of the Southern Trade Record. 


This paper is avowedly conducted for the purpose of 
informing its alleged readers as to the best things in 
various lines. The issue of February 12, before us, con- 
tains twenty-eight pages, cheaply printed on cheap 
paper. Of its contents about four pages consist of dis- 
play advertising, eight pages of miscellaneous plate 
matter such as is used in the “patent insides” of country 
papers, and the remainder almost entirely of these 
alleged editorials, each one puffing some business insti- 
tution. Yhe range is certainly remarkable. 

In this issue these articles refer to the “best” asphalt, 
cut glass, heel plates, jewelry, corn planters, embalming 
fluid, jewelry again, hearses, tapes and binding, ete. 
violins, incubators, hosiery, optical goods, girths, plow 
lines, etc., machinery, poles and shafts, rubber goods, 
metallic railway ties, fence machines, college pins, 
dlery, school of dentistry, sewing silk, ete., construction 
company, kid gloves, photographie dry plates, lumber, 
transmitters and receivers, undershirts, yachts, magneti¢ 
healing, mineral waters, axles, fuel economizer, cameras, 
garden seeds, oilers, millinery, sanitarium, dress waists, 
cotton goods, oils, shoes, soda fountain, elevators, hor0o 
logical institute, hatpins, towels, manila paper and 4 
mashing apparatus. 

This is a great list and indicates that the Southern 
Trade Record has the entire business sea in whic 
fish. It naturally catches many, and, as before has beet 
demonstrated by the Lumberman, if it secures even 
in orders for sample copies from each of the concerns 
pe “recommended,” it has a handsome business & 
profit. 
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TRADE ON THE CUMBERLAND. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 13.—The chief item of news 
in this market is busy times. Today in a conversation 
with John B. Ransom, head of the firm of John B. Ran- 
som & Co., he said the open weather had made business 
move along at the double quick. “Yes,” he said, “our 
orders are coming in rapidly, and we have all we can 
attend to. My information is that all other lumbermen 
are up to their eyes in business.” When questioned 
about the export trade Mr. Ransom said it was growing 
“Our firm ships a car or more every day, about 
forty a month. They mostly go to ports in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, although we have now a very nice 
trade with Mexico.” 

Asked as to the amount of lumber coming into this 
market Mr. Ransom said bad roads in the country had 
prevented much except river lumber from coming in, 
but by the middle of April the roads would be in good 
shape and we would then hear from the interior coun- 
ties. “Our firm is receiving twenty to thirty cars a 
week by river. I estimate that 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of lumber arrived on this market in the last two 
weeks by river, about 4,000,000 of which our firm had 
received. The lumber was largely oak, also poplar and 
ash, and a little walnut.” Concerning prices Mr. Ran- 
som said his firm had sent out a new list and had 
advanced the price of poplar 5 to 10 percent. Quartered 
oak, he said, was on a standstill, but there was a scarc- 
ity of plain oak, and he looked for higher prices in this. 
Ash was quiet. 

A charter was granted last week to the American 
Hardwood Company by the secretary of state. S. D. 
Albright, H. C. Albright, J. B. Stephens, A. A. Card, 
W. E. Stegar were the incorporators. The capital stock 
is $100,000 and place of business Nashville. The com- 
pany has a yard in West Nashville, but its headquar- 
ters are Boston. Its former title was the Chequasset 
Lumber Company. 

Garrett Newhouse, a prominent citizen of Harriman, 
and president of the Emory River Lumber Company, 
had his arm literally sawed off last week at one of the 
company’s mills. 

A number of eastern buyers are in town. Among 
them are Mr. Stewart of the Empire Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr, Naylor, representing Shepherd, 
Morse & Co., Boston. 

J. W. Boyd and Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., 
sailed March 14 on the Paris for Southampton. They 
will be abroad several months. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the Chamber of 
Oommerce was held last Tuesday night. It was a 
highly successful affair and was attended by the repre- 
sentative men in the commercial world of Nashville. 
At the election of officers John B, Runsom was made a 
member of the board of directors. 

The following standing committee on “lumber” was 
appointed by the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
for 1900: J. W. Love, chairman; W. V. Davidson, F. 
M. Hamilton, W. B. Dodge, W. E. Norvell, R. N. Chest- 
nut, C. B. Benedict, John B. Ransom. 








NORTHERN MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS. 


TrAveRSE City, Micu., March 8.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber 
Association was held in this city today in the oflice of 
the secretary, Lorin Roberts. President Day was absent 
for the first time in the history of the organization, but 
he sent in a telegram stating that his absence was occa- 
sioned only by the blockading of the roads with snow, 
which made them impassable for the time being. In the 
absence of President Day, W. P. Porter was chosen to 
preside over the meeting. 

Among the lumbermen present were: W. P. Porter, 
Kast Jordan Lumber Company; Harry Nichols, Charle- 
voix Lumber Company; A. B. Klise, Sturgeon Bay; G. 
Von Platen, W. H. White, 8. Wigle, Boyne; Mr. Cooper, 
Cooper & Potter, Petoskey; L. P. Saxton, Pomona; H. 
Chamberlain, Central Lake; James Cameron, Cameron 
Lumber Company, Torch Lake; H. B. Lewis, Elk Rapids 
Iron Company; John F. Ott, of John F. Ott & Co.; W. 
C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Company; Lorin Roberts, 
Fulghum Manufacturing Company, Traverse City. 

Upon invitation of the members, the lumber inspec- 
tors of the city and several from abroad were present. 
They defined to the association the inspection rules 
relative to common, shipping and mill cuils, also 
relative to different kinds of lumber. ‘The inspectors 
present were Grund & Gillett, of Traverse City; Charles 
Christianson, of Manistee; M. Cunningham, of Boyne 
City, and Louis Hoyt, of East Jordan. 

A committee was appointed to attend the convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, to be 
held in Cincinnati, May 3, as follows: James Cameron, 
W. H. White, D. H. Day and W. C. Hull. The com- 
mittee will endeavor to procure a revision of inspection 
rules, especially ag regards mill culls, and the appoint- 
ment of a chief inspector. 

The association formally took up the matter of hem- 
k lumber and bark for the purpose of having reports 


upon them and of establishing prices. It was the sense 
of the meeting that prices of hemlock lumber should be 
fixed as follows: Short piece stuff, $10.50; piece stuff, 
18 and 20 feet long, $11.50; boards, $12; 6 and 8 feet 
merchantable, $8; culls, short $6, long $6.50; boards, $7. 

It was also the sense of the meeting that the price of 
hemlock bark should be fixed at $6.75, f. o. b. rail or 
vessel, 

The above prices are not arbitrary, but the associa- 
tion believes that they should prevail. 

It was decided that the next meeting should take 
place in the secretary’s office, this city, on April 18, at 
10 a. m. 


NO CESSATION OF HARDWOOD DETFIAND. 


C. A. Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Company, 
of this city, with mills in Missour: and Mississippi, 
stated the other day that his company had seen no let-up 
in the demand for hardwood lumber or in prices, though 
the industrial conditions prevailing in Chicago, where 
ordinarily the company disposes of a large amount of its 
stock, had compelled it to seek elsewhere for its cus- 
tomers, which it had found without difficulty. Mr. 
Ward is a business expansionist of the most pronounced 
description. He says he does not know much about 
what others are getting for their stock, being satisfied 
to find that all that his mills can turn out moves at 
high and gradually increasing prices. He also does not 
lay much stress upon conditions as to stocks. “In times 
of prosperity like the present this country can consume 
more lumber than it can make and will draw down a 
surplus built up during dull times. If I see as I do 
today a condition of general prosperity, I have no fear 
for the lumber market, which will hold without sub- 
stantial change until general business experiences a 
reverse.” Asked as to the condition of the oak market 
and whether there was a possibility of overdoing the 
output of quarter-sawed stock, he said he did not think 
there would be more quarter-sawed stock than was 
wanted, but that if there were a disproportionate amount 
of it turned out, the aggregate oak product would be 
insufficient for the demand and therefore the market 
would not be affected, though in view of the greater 
cost and waste of quarter-sawing the results of that 
method of cutting might not be so satisfactory to some 
as though they had put a greater proportion into plain 
sawed. The latter policy is pursued by his company, 
which pays no especial attention to quarter-sawing. 
This policy he believes has been a good one for his 
concern in the long run, though at times there would 
have been more money in quarter-sawing. 








HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The hardwood saw mills in Daviess county, Kentucky, 
are getting out material for numerous orders for the 
car manufacturers, most of which goes to Evansville, 
Ind. The Dean Tie Company has a contract for 6,000,- 
000 to 7,000,000 feet of oak lumber for this purpose. 

A great deal of hardwood timber is being cut near 
Belfast, Tenn., and hauled to the insulating pin factory 
at Lewisburg. A good price is paid for black locust, 
catalpa and mulberry, which are best adapted to the 
purpose. 

Three large western railroads are in consultation 
with the division of forestry with a view to growing 
tie and pole timber on a large scale on their right-of- 
way lands. The roads are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Zanes- 
ville & Ohio River railway. The Santa Fe line has 
already done some experimental planting of this kind, 
having put in 1,280 acres of catalpas fifteen years ago. 
It is estimated that 1,000,000 acres of timber are con- 
sumed annully by the railroads in building and repair- 
ing and the increased cost of such material will soon be 
a serious factor in railroad economy. 

The C. L. King Manufacturing Company is building 
a plant for the manufacture of furniture veneers, fruit 
crates, baskets, etc., at Rome, Ga. The plant will cover 
nine acres and be fitted with the latest improved machin- 
ery. ‘The concern has been in operation at Holland, 
Mich., for about twenty years. 

Willingham & Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., are adding 
a new dry kiln to their plant, in that city, the kiln to be 
furnished with a tramway and car and a Sturtevant 
hot blast apparatus, by means of which wood soaked 
with water can be perfectly dried and seasoned in thirty 
minutes. 


FE. Sondheimer & Co., hardwood wholesalers of this 
city, have found it necessary, owing to the growth of 
their business, to institute another distributing yard, 
this time at Paducah, Ky. Max Sondheimer, manager 
of the firm, spent several days in Paducah and vicinity 
last week. While absent he concluded a deal for a large 
stock of dry poplar, which is now being shipped to the 
yard at Paducah, and from there being distributed all 
over the country. 

The Three States Lumber Company at Cairo, IIl., is 
not giving up its yard at that point, as might have been 
inferred from reading an article in a recent issue of 
the Lumberman. ‘The company has leased a portion 
of its Cairo yard, but not all of it, and states that it 
intends to continue business in the same manner as 
heretofore. 


A tract of timber containing 7,000,000 feet of white 
oak timber in Wharton and Henry Clay townships, 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, has been sold by Joseph 
H. Humbertston, of Somerfield, to business men of 
Johnstown. Saw mills will be put up to cut the tim- 
ber, which will be shipped to Liverpool, England, for 
shipbuilding purposes. 


Association News. 


Ohio Directors Meet in Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI, O., March 10.—Last Thursday a meeting 
was held in this city of the directors of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers and was called to discuss 
business matters in general and to elect a secretary. 
F. E. Kimball, of Elyria, O., who has been very accept- 
ably filling an unexpired term, was reelected to that 
position. B. F. Weybrecht, of Alliance, O., was chosen 
director in place of Mr. Kimball. 

The other officers of this association are James Wil- 
son, jr., of Wapakoneta, O., president; W. J. T. Saint, 
Sharpsburgh, Pa., vice-president; F. D. Torrence, Xenia, 
O., treasurer, and A. B. Leach, Wellston, O.; B. F. 
Weybrecht, Alliance, O.; F. M. Smith, Newark, 0.; 
Charles A. Townley, E. M. Holliday, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Earl Gleason, Van Wert, O., directors, 

In the evening the delegates were entertained at an 
elegant banquet at the Stag hotel by the Pine Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of this city. Nor was the flow of 
soul lacking. W. L. Pierson acted as toastmaster and 
called on F. B. McFarlan and others present to respond 
to appropriate subjects. Those present were: 

John A. Bruce, Cincinnati. James Wilson, jr.,Wapakoneta. 
A. M. L. Ewin, Cincinnati. . _L. Pierson, Cincinnati. 
Wm. H. Borgman, Cincinnati. 


A. 
F. E. Kimball, Elyria, O. € 
W. H. Hendy, Cincinnati. z 
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B. Leach, Wellston. 

H. Townley, Cincinnati. 
H. Doppes, Cincinnati. 
George L. Utter, Cincinnati. B. McFarlan, Cincinnati. 
Wm. E. Townley, Cincinnati. W. Myers, president Enter- 
J. Gordon R. Wright, Cincin- prise Lbr. Co., Cincinnati. 

nati. Frank M. Smith, Newark, O. 
8. B. Stanbery, Toledo, O. Charles F. Barr, Cincinnati. 
EF. M. Sprague, Cincinnati. Earl Gleason, Van Wert, O. 
J. Crompers, Covington, Ky. H. L. Mickle, Cincinnati. 
James H. Barr, Cincinnati. Frank V. Sowles, Cincinnatt. 
Louis H. Meier, Cincinnati. John D. Morgan, Cincinnati. 
J. L. Pierson, Cincinnati. W. J. T. Saint, Sharpsburgh, 
F. D. Torrence, Xenia, O. Pa. 

The Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Cincinnati, 
is one of the well-established organizations of the city 
and will complete its first year next Tuesday. The offi- 
cers of this association are: J. L. Pierson, president; 
C. H. Townley, vice-president; A. M Stearns, treas- 
urer; J. B. Doppes, secretary, and George L. Utter, 
assistant secretary. Assistant Secretary Utter said to 
the Lumberman correspondent today that the associa- 
tion is now in a better condition than ever before, that 
there is at all times a strictly friendly feeling mani- 
fested among the members and that the meetings, which 
are held at least once a week, are always well attended. 
The members show a determination to live up to the 
price list. 





Savannah Dealers Organize. 

There has been organized at Savannah, Ga., a build- 
ers’ exchange by contractors and dealers in building 
supplies of that city, the purpose being business protec- 
tion and dissemination among its members of informa- 
tion relative to building interests. The officers are 
John R. Eason, president; John F. Freeman and Will- 
iam Armitage, vice-presidents; L. A. McCarthy, treas- 
urer, and Henry M. Ward, secretary. The exchange 
request catalogues, price lists, rules of inspection, ete., 
from the lumber and associated trades. The address of 
Secretary Ward is 319 Duffy street East, Savannah. 


RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LAND. 

The Tower Lumber Company, of Tower, Minn., has 
purchased the timber interests of Rupp & Kerr, of 
Saginaw, Mich., involving about $20,000. 

J. L. Laub and Harry Whigham, of Raton, New 
Mexico, are negotiating for tracts of timber land along 
Chequamegon bay, said to contain 150,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and hardwood. An option has been secured 
from the Omaha railway for 25,000,000 feet of hemlock 
it owns in that region. 


The Shreveport Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Shreveport, La., incorporation of which was noted 
in our columns recently, has bought the Henderson cot- 
tonwood mill in East Shreveport and 75,000,000 feet 
of cottonwood timber located between Shreveport and 
the Arkansas state line. The mill has a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day. 


The Thayer Lumber Company, of Muskegon, Mich., 
is said to have bought the Ruggles tract of pine land in 
Kalkaska and Missaukee counties, of that state, adjoin- 
ing the Canfield tract, which has been cut over by the 
company. The land is estimated to contain 60,000,000 
feet. i” 

Colonel R. E. Bowen, of Greenville, S. C., has sold 
3,900 acres of timber land in Cleveland township, that 
state, to W. J. Wilson. The timber is practically useless 
for commercial purposes until a railroad shall be built 
across the mountains. 


NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 

Alger, Smith & Co., of Detroit, Mich., operating in 
the Duluth district, will find themselves about 12,000,- 
000 feet of logs short of the estimates made last fall. 
This is attributed to the scarcity of snow and the diffi- 
culty in getting labor at times. The company has 
sawed about 12,000,000 feet this winter and has about 
the samt amount of logs banked for the summer sawing. 

Langley & Alderson have banked about 20,000,000 
feet of logs at different camps throughout northern 
Wisconsin. They have a contract to cut 30,000,000 
feet before the end of the season 

The George Hiles Land & Lumber Company, at 
Dexterville, Wis., have already 8,000,000 feet of logs 
banked at its mill at that point, and expects to get in 
3,000,000 feet more before the close of logging opera- 
tions, 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


It is the almost universal report this week that trade 
is quiet, thus indicating a continuance of conditions 
that have existed for several weeks past. There is not 
much disposition to complain over lack of business, 
however. Recent weather conditions have not been 
favorable to an active trade from the country, and there 
is no reason to look for an improved demand until the 
roads get better and spring building operations start up. 
During February trade was considerably lighter than 
for the same month last year, at least so far as new 
business was concerned, and probably less stock has 
been bought up to March 15 than up to the same date 
in 1899. In January of this year carload buying was 
very active, and for the first half of that month it is 
said that more carload orders were placed than for any 
like period within several years. But since the advance 
in prices January 25 there has been comparatively little 
carload buying, while last year orders of this character 
were spread over a period from the first of the year up 
to April 1. While it is acknowledged that retailers 
have fair stocks on hand it is nevertheless reasonable 
to assume that they are not so well supplied as they 
were a year ago, a condition which promises well for 
the small lot demand during the spring months. A 
steady increase in the inquiry for estimates on odd 
work, which is reported from most distributing centers, 
indicates that the opening of the building season is 
rapidly approaching and in most sections it is reported 
that considerable building will be done this season. To 
a certain extent high prices for building material will 
operate to restrict building, but this will apply mainly 
to speculative deals and not to home building or the 
improvement of buildings in the smaller towns and sur- 
rounding territory. 





~~ * * 


It is not likely that there will be an advance in 
prices before April 1. Manufacturers agree that on the 
basis of present discounts prices are too low, but it is not 
deemed advisable to make a change until business begins 
to show a revival. Wholesale manufacturers are push- 
ing up their prices to jobbers and single carload prices 
are diso advancing, but retailers probably will be able 
to buy small lots on present discounts for the balance 
of this month at least. But there is no question about 
an advance coming within the next thirty days. <A 
revival of demand is the only thing needed to bring 
this about. There is already a comparative shortage in 
the supply of manufactured goods held by manufac- 
turers, and while the wholesalers have fairly good 
stocks in their warehouses few of them have bought 
much in advance. Manufacturers see no improvement 
in the prospect for a supply of white pine factory plank, 
the probability being that prices for this stock will 
advance rather than decline as the season progresses. 
The cost of manufacturing has increased to such a 
degree during the past year as to practically wipe out 
the increase in selling prices of the factory product, and 
if manufacturers are to see a profit in their operations 
this season they necessarily must make an advance. On 
the basis of present discounts wholesalers can realize 
a fair profit on stocks in their warehouses, but will be 
unable to replace the goods sold at anything like former 
figures. With all conditions thus pointing to higher 
values there is no reason to doubt the predictions that 
have been made to the effect that discounts on doors 
in small lots will be down into the forties before June 
1. It is true that manufacturers and wholesalers are a 
little more conservative on the price question than 
they were thirty days ago, but not one can be found who 
will admit the possibility of prices continuing on the 
present basis longer than thirty days. 


* * * 


No change has occurred in prices for window glass. 
Whether the market will advance, remain stationary or 
decline is largely a matter of guesswork. The policy of 
the combine is apparently to discourage the establishing 
of further independent and co-operative plants by ren- 
dering the business unprofitable for those now in opera- 
tion, though it may be found that some of the independ- 
ents will be able to stay in the game as long as the com- 
bine. It is somewhat difficult still for buyers to place 
orders for just the sizes they want, though in most cases 
glass is now coming forward quite freely on old orders. 
The shortage of blowers and the strife between the com- 
bine factories and the independents to prevent idle pots 
has led to the offering of special inducements to the 
blowers in the way of a large percentage of big sizes, 
thus cutting down the output of first bracket glass, 
which is now the most difficult thing on the list to se- 
cure. 

. * * * 

In Chicago the wholesalers of doors and mill work 
are not getting many new orders, but still have plenty of 
old business on the books to keep them busy. Inquiry 
for estimates on odd work is improving, and dealers here 
are not worrying over the prospects for spring business. 
Locally the outlook is a gloomy one. The only hope of 
improvement lies in a settlement of the labor troubles 
and that may not come for some time, although it is gen- 
erally believed that the labor unions are about ready to 
give up the fight. The mill owners engaged in the manu- 
facture of building material decided on Monday to close 
their plants pending an adjustment of present difficul- 
ties. Forty firms were represented at a meeting held in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, at which the above 
decision was reached, the vote being unanimous. All the 
concerns, through their representatives, declared that 
they had been losing money since the beginning of the 


labor troubles, and they didn’t care to do so any longer. 
Contracts now on hand are to be filled, and then, un- 
less a settlement is effected in the meantime, the mills 
will be closed and the 6,000 employees of the woodwork- 
ing factories discharged. ‘This decision does not affect 
the factories of the True & True Company and John A. 
Gauger & Co., whose plants are engaged in the turning 
out of material for shipment outside of Chicago, 


* * * 


The demand in the sash and door line at Kansas City, 
Mo., has improved somewhat this month. There is a 
good inquiry and a reasonable number of orders com- 
ing in. The rush is not on yet, but the sash and door 
men there look for all the business they can attend to 
when the building season opens up, not only in the way 
of regular stock, but for odd work as well. Prices on 
the February list are well maintained all along the line, 
and sortegenty on doors. Stocks of doors at the fac- 
tories are light at this time, and it is believed that they 
will be hard to get in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand later on. Factory plank is difficult to 
obtain, and all manufacturers are complaining on this 
account. 

* * * 

A decidedly blue tinge was noted this week in the 
reports from the Buffalo, N. Y., sash and door trade, 
which have been decidedly sanguine for some time till 
now. The east is not prepared to pay the prices that 
must be asked to insure a profit, so that orders are not 
so plenty as they should be. For awhile it looked as 
though the demand from a certain class of building 
would keep all the mills busy at good prices, but later 
reports are against this idea. It is stated that at 
Elmira, Fitch & Aldrich have closed their door depart- 
ment to wait for orders, and at Hornellsville, McConnell 
& Co. are running very slow. The Montgomery Door & 
Box Company began running ten hours this week, though 
it does not appear that business in sight has exactly 
made this necessary. Manufacturers are of course con- 
fident that the eastern demand will return to the pres- 
ent asking prices, for it is certain that there is no 
other way out for this section, and it is quite as well 
known that the east will find no comfort in going past 
us, either west or south. In this last is about all the 
real comfort that either mills or yard dealers can find 
just now. The demand for doors runs more to hard- 
woods than ever before, and less to white pine. 


* * * 


Considering the fact that the spring season has not 
yet opened the fair continued demand at New York city, 
both for doors and sash is a gratifying indication of 
trade. The demand is not particularly heavy, but prices 
are being well upheld. 

* * * 


Increased activity prevails among the manufacturers 
of sash, doors and blinds at Baltimore, Md., although 
it is yet too early to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether an improvement over last year’s condi- 
tions is to be expected. The high price of lumber natur- 
ally affects the output of the sash works, while a further 
stiffening feature is to be found in the encouraging pros- 
pect for extensive building during the summer. 

* * * 


The market for doors at Boston, Mass., appears to be 
fully as strong as ever. Salesmen are so confident of 
higher prices that they are not pushing sales very 
vigorously, and buyers apparently expect that prices will 
at least remain at their present level for a time. 

* * * 


The Amalgamated Woodworkers’ Union held its an- 
nual convention at Grand Rapids, Mich., last week and 
decided that in the future strikes will not be recognized 
unless authorized by the general council; also that 
agreements between unions and employers must be rati- 
fied by the general council; that varnishers and uphol- 
sterers be denied membership and that a delegate be 
chosen to the convention of the carpenters’ brotherhood 
conference to be held at Scranton, Pa., next Séptember, 
in order to negotiate closer relations between the two or- 
ganizations. The convention fixed the minimum wage 
scale at 22} cents an hour for all union makers of office, 
bank and saloon fixtures, and a minimum scale of 25 
cents an hour for all union makers of sash, doors, 
blinds and interior finish. A day in both cases is to be 
nine hours. 

* * * 

John A. Gauger & Co., manufacturers and wholesalers 
of doors and other mill work, Chicago, have just issued 
a new catalogue which is about the handiest thing in 
that line the Lumberman has ever run across. It is of 
pocket size and contains all the cuts and other in- 
formation of the larger book. There are about 320 
pages, 34x5 inches in size, and the book is complete even 
to the molding list, the latter containing all the patterns 
of molding found in the universal molding book, with 
the exact size marked on each. There is.also a window 
glass list, illustrated with numerous cuts of fancy, col- 
ored and cut glass; a full line of parquetry flooring, 
mantels and other specialties, including grills and stair- 
work, for in connection with their large wholesale busi- 
ness John A. Gauger & Co. operate a factory turning out 
hardwood interior finish as well as special work in sash, 
doors and blinds. The catalogue above referred to will 
be found especially convenient to the retail dealer, as it 
can be carried in the coat pocket and is therefore always 
available whether the dealer be in his office, in the yard 
or on the street. It has been distributed extensively, 
but any dealer who has not received a copy can secure 
one by addressing John A. Gauger & Co., at Chicago. 
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A. 8. Badger, of the Badger & Jackson Company, this 
city, returned from a southern vacation trip this week. 

E. 8. Streeter, the well-known Milwaukee white pine 
wholesaler, was a Chicago visitor this week. 

J. P. Gould, of the Gould Manufacturing Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., is taking a vacation of a couple of weeks 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 

C. L, Storrs, of the C. L. Storrs Lumber Company, of 
Evansville, Ind., dealers in hardwood lumber, was a 
Chicago visitor on Thursday. 

William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., this city, 
spent most of last week at South Haven, Mich., where 
he is erecting a summer home. 

J. H. Comstock, who is in charge of the lumber opera- 
tions of the Diamond Match Company, with headquarters 
at Green Bay, Wis., was in town a day or two recently. 

T. K. Edwards, lumber agent of the Illinois Central 
railiroad, has been south for a couple of weeks, and 
expects to be absent from his Chicago office until about 
April 1. 

Cy. C. Yawkey, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, 
Hazelhurst, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago this week 
and made the office of the Lumberman a welcome call 
on Thursday. 

EK. B. Hayes, of the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., is spending a couple of weeks in the east 
in the interests of his company’s well known dowel 
door machinery. 

E. D. Johnson, who recently accepted the position of 
manager for the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, 
of Madison, Wis., spent several days in the city this 
week on business. 

M. A. Hayward, traveling freight agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, with headquarters 
at Columbus, O., was in the city Thursday of this week 
on business connected with the road. 

John A. Nourse, a well known Chicago lumberman, 
returned this week from a somewhat extended visit in 
the south, observing the situation at various saw mill 
points in Mississippi and Louisiana. He was much 
impressed with the activity shown in lumber circles 
everywhere. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a pleasant visit on Saturday 
of last week from David Fuller, of Erastus Fuller & 
Son, manufacturers of interior and exterior finish at 
Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Fuller stated that trade at present 
is a little quiet, but was excellent all last year, and the 
prospects for building at Galesburg and in the vicinity 
are very satisfactory. 

E. Sondheimer, of the well known Chicago hardwood 
concern bearing his name, left town Wednesday of this 
week for his annual visit to Hot Springs, Ark. He went 
first to Cincinnati, where he was joined by Mrs. Sond- 
heimer and his daughter, Miss Elsie, who will accom- 
pany him south. It is likely that the party will remain 
at the springs for a month or more. 

J. Jones, for seven years secretary and treasurer of 
the Mazomanie Lumber Company, at Mazomanie, Wis., 
which sold its business to the Brittingham & Hixon 
Lumber Company May 1 last, has removed to Whittier, 
Cal., where he has accepted a position to take charge of 
the office of the Whittier Lumber Company, in which - 
he is also a stockholder, The company is one that was 
recently organized with a capital of $20,000. 

A. 8. Tremaine, a member of the Montgomery Door 
& Box Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and a member of the 
insurance committee of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago this week in the 
course of a western trip in which he is looking up shop 
lumber for the uses of his company. He finds it difficult 
to find white pine supplies of this description and looks 
for continued firm and perhaps higher prices during the 
season, 

The report that the Cicero Lumber Company, of 
Cicero, Ind., had bought out the Arcadia Lumber Com- 
pany, of Arcadia, is slightly misleading, as the owners 
of the Cicero company, A. R. Colborn and O. D. Has- 
kett, bought out the Arcadia Lumber Company a year 
ago, but the two concerns are run separately under 
their respective names and, although under the man- 
agement of the Cicero Lumber Company, the business of 
the two is kept entirely separate. 

When a Lumberman representative called at the office 
and warerooms of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Com- 
pany’s new branch establishment at Indianapolis, Ind., 
last week, he found the manager, C. L. Barnett, a most 
busy man, To receive and arrange conveniently a large 
stock of sash, doors, blinds and that sort of thing 18 
no easy job when one has all the time desired, but when 
it must be done in a comparatively few days it makes 
one hustle. But Mr. Barnett was ready for business 
and was already filling his first order. 

The Milwaukee house of the Curtis & Yale Company 
is this year represented on the road by four salesmen: 
Edward Deschamps, in Wisconsin and northern [/linois; 
8. F. Clinton, in Wisconsin; Frank P. Muesse, in south- 
ern Wisconsin, and A, A. Carson in Michigan. This 8 
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the first year that Messrs. Deschamps and Muesse have 
been with the Curtis & Yale Company. Frank Pardoe 
Is this year traveling for the Wausau house, and devot- 
ing most of his time looking after hardwood lumber 
sales for the Fenwood Lumber Company, an allied 
interest. 

W. J. Carney, of the Carney Bros. Company, this 
city, who has been abroad for nearly seven months, is 
expected home within a short time. When last heard 
from Mr. Carney was at Nice enjoying the balmy breezes 
of the Mediterranean and apparently not worrying in 
the least about logging conditions in the Lake Superior 
country, where his concern is operating. As a matter 
of fact there is no reason why he should worry on this 
account, for the Carney Bros. Company has secured an 
immense amount of cedar products this season and is in 
shape to do a bigger business than ever in this line. 


The George E. Wood Lumber Company, Old Colony 
building, this city, is having a splendid trade in white 
pine lumber, shipping directly from its mill at Wood- 
boro, Wis. Manager Will Wood says that he has been 
compelled to turn down quite a number of orders lately 
for prompt delivery, but that he has accepted a large 
number for eastern delivery in April and May. Prices, 
he says, are exceedingly strong. The company’s sales- 
man, John M. Attley, who has not been on the road since 
last fall, was started out on Wednesday this week in 
northern Illinois and sent in a fine batch of orders the 
first day. 

On Monday last the Lumberman had the pleasure of 
a call from Bronson H. Whitney, secretary of the 
Maclaren & Sprague Lumber Company, Toledo, O., who 
who was on his way to the north on a buying tour or to 
attempt to buy. Mr. Whitney is one of the veteran 
lumbermen of Toledo and for many years has been 
sort of an unofficial index to the trade of that city. 
He said that prospects are excellent, particularly for 
the local trade. Since the death of William Peter, how- 
ever, and the removal of the mill of the Mitchell & 
Rowland Lumber Company, the city has been short on 
its usual output of special bill timber; and since pine 
is so high in price some of the lumbermen are contem- 
plating the advisability of bringing large and long tim- 
bers from the south to be resawed. Like others who 
are familiar with the southern trade, Mr. Whitney 
said that recent investigations have shown a_ phe- 
nomenal strength all through the south in timber. One 
inquiry for a desirable lot of special stuff sent to 
twenty-four concerns elicited only three replies from 
those who were willing to figure on it at all. 

Readers of the Lumberman are familiar with the 
advertisement of Francis Beidler & Co., which appears 
regularly in the Lumberman opposite the first page of 
editorial matter. The wording of this advertisement 
has occasioned considerable comment, as it is something 
out of the usual run for a lumberman to advertise a 
“continuous vaudeville performance,” though in this 
case it is readily translated to mean that the firm 
handles every variety of lumber and is ready to fill 
orders at all times. Last week the firm heard from this 
advertisement in a peculiar manner. A reader of the 
Lumberman in Europe had noticed the ad, and desiring 
to make inquiry regarding some stock he needed ad- 
dressed a communication to “Francis Beidler & Co. 
(Vaudeville—Continuous Performance), U. 8. A.” That 
was the shape in which the inquiry reached New York, 
and under ordinary circumstances might be expected to 
have a hard time in reaching its destination. But it 
didn’t. The mail clerks fired it right on to Chicago 
just as directly as though the name of the great western 
metropolis had been a part of the address. Thus it will 
be seen that advertising may be beneficial even to the 
extent of securing prompt delivery of misdirected or im- 
perfectly directed mail. 





A Chequamegon Bay Visitor. 


On his way to the east, D. L. Wiggins, of Ashland, 
Wis., called on the American Lumberman last Saturday 
and talked entertainingly of the lumber situation on 
Chequamegon bay. Mr. Wiggins is one of the oldest 
and best established lumber inspectors and shippers 
of that important district and is well informed as to 
current happenings, sales and the like. He says that 
the situation in the way of advance sales is something 
unprecedented in the history of that market. The cut 
of 1899 was 240,000,000 feet, of which about 60,000,000 
feet, or 25 percent, was sold prior to March 1 of that 
year. The anticipated cut for 1900, if the manufac- 
turers succeed in getting in their logs, is 300,000,000 
feet, of which up to March 1 about 175,000,000 feet, or 
over 58 percent, was sold in advance. Prices are 
extremely firm. Sales of mill culls have been freely 
made at $12 on dock, but $12.50 is now the asking price, 
with some sales at that figure, while bets are being 
offered that $13 will be realized within sixty or ninety 
days. This winter, as last, those who believed in the 
strength of the market situation and had the courage 
of their convictions proved to be wise. Last fall buyers 
were called crazy for purchasing stock at the then pre- 
vailing prices, but on the basis of present. quotations 
they show a handsome profit without handling their 
stock, $2 a thousand having been a not infrequent 
advance. A peculiarity of the Chequamegon bay output 
this year will be the heavy decline in the cut of norway 
and hemlock. The Ashland district has been a heavy 
producer of norway, for which it has secured a reputa- 
tion throughout the country, but this winter a number 
of the largest operators have been operating in tracts 
almost exclusively white pine, so that it is thought there 
will be a shortage of 35 percent in the norway and 
hemlock output. 


Getting Ready for the Census. 


George F. Gilbert, the well known lumber inspector, 
who is supervisor of the census for Cook county, is kept 
busy these days getting his forces in shape to begin the 
work of collecting information on June 1. It is stated 
already that more than 2,000 men and women have 
made application for appointment as census enumera- 
tors in this county, while there are only 1,197 places to 
fill. The appointments will be made and the list sent 
to Washington for approval by April 1. Mr. Gilbert 
declares that political pull will cut no figure whatever 
in the selection of the enumerators. His only desire is 
to get men and women of high grade of intelligence 
who will be able to gather the desired information 
without unnecessary friction and in a satisfactory way. 
Every applicant is tested as to his or her ability, and 
Mr. Gilbert is greatly encouraged by the high efficiency 
shown in most cases. 

Mr. Gilbert intends to have the work thoroughly 
systematized from the start. The city proper has been 
divided into 1,136 enumerators’ districts, corresponding 
closely to the regular election precincts, although where 
a precinct is thickly populated it has in some cases 
been divided. Under Mr. Gilbert there will be one 
man in charge of each of the congressional districts of 
the county. Thirty-five men also will be appointed, 
one to take charge of each ward in the city. It will be 
the duty of each of these ward supervisors to go over 
each of the schedules made out during the preceding 
date by the enumerators in his district for the pur- 
pose of seeing that they are intelligently filled out and 
cover the desired facts. 

The appointment of Mr. Gilbert as census supervisor 
for Cook county was one that met the approval of the 
entire Jumnber trade of this section, inspiring as it did 
entire confidence that the work would be well done. 


Pes 


To Improve Chicago River. 


At a meeting of the drainage commissioners on Mon- 
day the engineering committee adopted by unanimous 
vote resolutions declaring for the assumption of control 
of the main channel and the south branch of the Chi- 
cago river, the removal of all center pier bridges and 
their replacement by draws of bascule type, and the 
policing of the stream by dispatch boats to direct the 
movement of vessels in the best interests of navigation. 
From this it will be seen that the drainage commission- 
ers have awakened to the dangers which threaten navi- 
gation in the Chicago river because of the opening of 
the drainage channel and that they intend to proceed 
at once to improve the conditions now existing. 

The preamble to the resolutions recites the fact of 
new conditions being created in the Chicago river by 
the opening of the canal and the claim that the sanitary 
district should remove the center pier bridges. It says 
that the trustees do not admit that the canal causes 
any unlawful impediment to navigation, but suggests 
that it may be expedient, if the canal trustees are to 
remove obstructions, that the city turn over to the 
board its authority over the river. In this way the 
board could have power to adopt and enforce rules and 
regulations such as the United States government has 
in force in many of the navigable rivers where there is 
a current, and to employ one or two dispatch boats to 
enforce such rules so as to prevent jams and accidents. 
The resolutions adopted by the engineering committee 
of the board, which is composed of all the sanitary 
trustees and therefore practically the board itself, fol- 
low: 

Resolved, That the committee on engineering be and is 
hereby authorized and directed to confer with the mayor of 
Chicago in the premises and to report as soon as practicable ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That if upon further consideration it should be 
considered illegal for the said city of Chicago to surrender its 
power and authority over the river and the south branch the 
said committee be instructed to confer with the mayor with 
reference to ascertaining the most expedient method of pro- 
moting a more efficient control and government of the river 
and the south branch, having in view especially the new con- 


ditions which have arisen in the river since the opening of 
the main channel of the sanitary district of Chicago. 


It is contended by engineers that the full flow of the 
canal can be supplied through the main channel of the 
river after the center pier bridges are removed and 
the channel straightened and widened at some points. 
To do this work will of course require some time, but 
it is understood that the removal of the old bridges will 
be begun almost immediately, as the sanitary commis- 
sion can issue $3,000,000 of bonds to use for this pur- 
pose. This action of the drainage commissioners is 
encouraging to the shipping interests along the river, 
for they may now hope for a permanent improvement 
in the navigability of the stream, even though they may 
be put to considerable inconvenience in the meantime. 








The Anketell Lumber Company’s New Home. 


Since moving its headquarters from Merrill, Wis., 
to Chicago, the first of the year, the Anketell Lumber 
Company has located in a spacious suite of rooms at 
1108-1109 Fort Dearborn building, its growing business 
necessitating four large private offices and a general 
office, where a force of stenographers and clerks are at 
work. T..J. Anketeli, the president of the company, 
occupies one of the private offices, M. J. Cook, secretary 
and manager of the company, another and their assist- 
ants the others. 

Owing to Messrs. Anketell and Cook being in business 
at Merrill for a number of years they are familiar with 
northern pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber and cedar 
products, and for their trade this year have secured 
ample stocks. They have 10,000,000 feet of white and 


norway pine, lath and shingles, making drop siding a 
specialty, also 5,000,000 feet of hemlock boards and 
piece stuff, and 10,000,000 white cedar shingles of all 
grades. They also have a large stock of white cedar 
posts and poles of all sizes and lengths, and are well 
equipped to cater to a large trade this year. © Besides 
this stock, the Anketell Lumber Company from time 
to time buys blocks of stock in the market. Mr. Anke- 
tell devotes only a part of his time to the lumber busi- 
ness, his land and banking interests in Michigan requir- 
ing much of his attention. While in Chicago, he and 
his family are residing at the Virginia hotel. 

Mr. Cook had been connected with several of the 
large manufacturing concerns of Wisconsin before asso- 
ciating himself with Mr. Anketell several years ago, 
and has acquired a knowledge of northern lumber 
products that is of inestimable value to him now. 
Located in Chicago, with a wider field, the outlook for 
the Anketell Lumber Company is promising. 





HYMENEAL. 





Campbell-Roraback. 


Miss Marios Roraback, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Uriah L. Roraback, was married March 7 at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Minneapolis, Minn., to Ernest 
Wells Campbell, of Litchfield, Minn., in the presence 
of a few relatives and intimate friends. The bride 
was attended by Miss Myra Roraback as maid of honor 
and Miss Harriet Wales and Miss Ruth Maxwell as 
maids in waiting. Harold Campbell, brother of the 
bridegroom, was best man. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell will 
make their home in Litchfield. The bride’s father is 
president of the U. N. Roberts Company, sash and door 
manufacturer at Davenport, Ia., and for many years 
prominent in sash, door and lumber circles along the 
Mississippi river. 





THE NEBRASKA OUTLOOK. 


Omana, NEB., March 12.—The lumber business is very 
quiet through the state, in spite of the fact that the past 
week has been especially favorable to building opera- 
tions. Spring has not opened so early in ten years as 
this year and the dealers generally had anticipated a 
much heavier business as soon as the weather cleared 
up. Retailers are doing very little according to reports 
received by local jobbers and none of them are doing 
what they had expected to do by March 10. 

The meeting of the board of directors of the Nebraska 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Omaha last Fri- 
day was attended by the full membership. The most im- 
portant question discussed by the board was that of ‘put- 
ting an organizer for the association on the road. It 
was generally agreed that such an officer, with a proper 
display of energy, would soon increase the membership 
of the organization very materially. Secretary Cleland 
was regarded as the proper man for the position and it 
was agreed that he could be reimbursed by the fees of 
members. The matter was not, however, settled defin- 
itely. 

The board has a number of complaints to settle grow- 
ing out of-the sale of lumber to dealers who resort to 
unprofessional methods in a business way. This fedture 
of the business has always been the source of more or 
less trouble in Nebraska and the practice does not ap- 
pear to be decreasing. The local jobbers say there is 
ground for considerable complaint on this subject and 
one or two factory men are likely to be censured very 
severely by the board. 





MACHINERY NOTES. 


The Chicago Belting Company, of this city, through 
Manager E. H. Ball, reports a trade last month amount- 
ing to 75 percent better than February, 1899. Mr. Ball 
says that during the four months of November, Decem- 
ber, January and February the business of the concern 
showed an increase of almost 100 percent. Amon 
some of the contracts lately booked and filled by the 
company were a large bill for the Paul Sorg Paper 
Company, at Middletown, O.; a $10,000 contract for 
the Whitehall Portland Cement Company, at Cementon, 
Pa.; a 48-inch and a 26-inch belt for the Camp & Hinton 
Company, at Lumberton, Miss., and a 24-inch belt for 
the Northwestern Cooperage Company, Gladstone, Mich. 

The Thomas Belting Company, the new belt manu- 
facturing concern at 48 South Clinton street, this eity, 
reports a splendid run of orders considering the fact 
that the company has been in operation but little over 
a month. Messrs. J. M. and George O. Thomas, the 
moving spirits of this company, are well known and 
popular in the manufacturing trade. A. T. Shear, the 
northern representative of the company, is now travel- 
ing among the mills of the upper Mississippi district 
and is sending in an excellent volume of orders. 





The “Art of Forestry” is a voluminous publication 
lately brought out by the division of forestry-of the 
department of agriculture, being a special and detailed 
report upon the forestry investigations and work of the 
department, showing the results obtained and the prac- 
tical utility of the investigations. The author is Dr. 
B. E. Fernow, formerly chief of the department, but 
since 1898 head of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Cornell University. 

Perr 


The shingle mill of the Monarch Mill Company, at 
Blaine, Wash., has been destroyed by fire. ; 
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Obituary. 


Mrs. A. A. Carpenter. 


Elizabeth Kempton Carpenter, wife of Augustus A. 
Carpenter, of this city, president of the Kirby, Carpen- 
ter Company, prominent lumber manufacturers, with 
mills at Menominee, Mich., died on Monday last at her 
residence, 84 Cass street, of heart failure. She had been 
ill but four days and her death was unexpected. 

Mrs. Carpenter, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Kempton, was born in New Bedford, Mass. She was 
married to Mr. Carpenter in 1863. Mrs. Carpenter for 
many years has taken a prominent part in charitable 
work in this city, and for thirty years was a member of 
the board of directors of the Chicago Home for the 
Friendless. She was one of the founders of the Train- 
ing School for Nurses, and for several years vice-presi- 
dent of that institution. Her husband and three chil- 
dren, A. A. Carpenter, jr., Mrs. J. E. Newell, of Cleve- 
land, O., and Miss Nellie Carpenter, are left to mourn 
her loss. The funeral services were held from the fam- 
ily residence at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday of 
this week. 








Thomas P. Stran. 


Though he had not been actively engaged in business 
during the past four years, Thomas P. Stran was well 
known among the older members of the lumber trade in 
Baltimore, Md., and the news of his death, which oc- 
curred on March 4, gave rise to many expressions of sin- 
cere regret. Mr. Stran passed away at his residence, 
1912 Eutaw place, where he had lived since his return 
to Baltimore, after having successfully managed the 
Cleveland mills of R. K. Hawley & Co., a firm in which 
he had an interest. He entered its employ in 1850, was 
taken into partnership in the course of a year or two 
and continued in that capacity until 1889, when the con- 
cern dissolved. After that he removed to Baltimore and 
traded on his own account until 1896 with much success. 
Having amassed a competency, he retired. He was 
among the lumbermen to introduce North Carolina pine 
and exerted a strong influence upon the development of 
this at present powerful interest, his first beginnings 
being the operation of a small mill at Oakington, where 
he turned out 10 and 12 inch clapboards. He also con- 
tributed in other ways to the building up of the industry 
and must be accounted a pioneer in the trade. He at- 
tained the ripe old age of 69 years and was held in high 
esteem by the business community generally. Secretary 
Charles T. Stran, of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, is 
his nephew. 





Andrew W. Engnehl. 


The president of the Southern Planing Mill & Lumber 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., Andrew G. Engnehl, died at 
his home in that city, March 5, aged thirty-four. The 
deceased was a man of much business ability, but had 
been in ill health for some time and had only lately 
returned from Florida. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The approach of spring is heralded this week by an 
increasing number of inquiries. Country demand is not 
heavy, but dealers are beginning to feel the market for 
prices on stock they are liable to need within the next 
thirty to sixty days, and the reports sent in by traveling 
salesmen are indicative of a good business in the near 
future. February trade was disappointing in many 
respects, and so far this month the weather and condi- 
tion of roads in the country have not helped matters. 
Most retailers bought heavily in January, before the 
advances on white pine, southern pine and some of 
the other woods. This stock has not been worked 
off and until it is retailers are not likely to buy much 
except to piece out broken assortments. <A _ revival 
of the country demand is usually looked for about 
the middle of March, but it may be delayed a little 
this year by the weather conditions. In some instances 
retail dealers are inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of the outlook, declaring that high prices for lumber 
and other building material will seriously retard build- 
ing operations in their localities, but on the whole the 
outlook in the retail trade is satisfactory. Through- 
out the west farmers have had good crops for several 
years, and secured reasonably good prices for their 
products. Corn has advanced steadily for three or four 
weeks past and this means a great deal to the farmers 
of the west. It is predicted that May corn will sell 
for 40 cents in Chicago, and this would mean 30 to 35 
cents to the farmers who still hold a considerable per- 
centage of last year’s crop. Live stock and hay are 
bringing good prices, and wheat is not as badly off in 
this respect as it might be. This prosperity among 
the farmers will tend to offset in a large degree the 
advance in prices for building material. 

* * * 


The manufacturing demand for lumber is holding 
up at an almost record breaking gait, with heavy con- 
struction material a close second. Perhaps the call 
for box lumber is not quite so urgent as it was at times 
last season, but the box makers are nevertheless pick- 
ing up everything that is suitable for their work, and 
are paying top prices to get it. The car factories are 








all after material and the way in which new orders 
for cars are being placed indicates that there will be 
no falling off in the urgent demand from this source 
for several months to come. Dock construction at New 
York city and on the great lakes, the buildings for 
the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, and the erec- 
tion of numerous large warehouses and other struc- 
tures of like character throughout the country, are tak- 
ing large quantities of heavy structural material, as 
a result of which prices for timbers of all kinds are 
high and firm. This is giving the mills that cut bill 
stuff plenty to do and is taking care of logs that ordi- 
narily would be cut into yard stock. 


* * ” 


A good deal of speculation is indulged in regarding 
prices, and what course the market will take in the 
future. Curiously enough, while there are plenty who 
will say that prices are entirely too high, few seem to 
think there will be a decline in present valués. The 
chief point of discussion is whether or not there will 
be further advances. In a general way it is hardly 
likely that the present lists will be advanced unless 
there should be an unusually heavy demand in the 
spring. On doors and mill work, however, it is pre- 
dicted there will be an advance inside of thirty days, and 
white pine shop lumber is another thing that is expected 
to go higher. No. 1 shop is now selling for about $37, 
or rather we might say at from $35 to $37 at the mills, 
and it has been predicted that this grade will reach $40 
before midsummer. This may or may not occur, but it 
is certain that factory lumber is very scarce, not only 
in white pine, but in other woods that are extensively 
used for that purpose. From the east the rumor comes 
this week that another advance of 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand will be made in hemlock prices, though west- 
ern hemlock men seem to be satisfied with their present 
list and willing to contract ahead on that basis. 

* * * 

Some of our eastern correspondents are beginning 
to sound “notes of warning” setting forth that high 
prices have stopped building operations in that section, 
that there is danger of overloading the market with 
lumber and that any attempt to urge sales among 
eastern retailers will be followed by a break in prices. 
It is certain that the eastern retailers are apathetic 
regarding the making of further purchases, but con- 
ditions at the sources of supply do not indicate any 
danger of overloading the market. Dry stock in all 
lines is scarce, and for more than a year past demand 
has proved suflicient to take care of the output of the 
mills about as fast as it came from the saws. Per- 
haps there has been a little weakness in the eastern 
spruce market during the past month, but this has 
been due mainly to the anxiety of some of the smaller 
mills to make sales. That there will be a shortage in 
the spruce supply as soon as spring demand begins all 
agree who are posted on the situation, and the same 
is true of white pine. North Carolina pine has been 
sold close up to the saws right through the winter, dry 
stocks of cypress are almost completely wiped out at 
the mills, there is no surplus of hemlock or any of the 
hardwoods, and it has been found by eastern buyers 
who have visited the mills recently that it is almost 
impossible to secure any concessions. In fact, lumber 
is now selling at Buffalo, Tonawanda, Albany and other 
eastern markets on a lower basis than is justified by the 
range of prices at mills in the west. Thus it would 
appear that eastern retailers must become educated up 
to high prices or see someone else take the lumber away 
from them. 

* * * 

The logging season has about ended in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, with a shortage in the cut of white 
pine as compared with last year, and not as great an 
increase as was expected in hemlock and the hardwoods. 
Warm weather last week softened up the roads and the 
nearness of spring has intensified the restless spirit 
among the logging crews, so that many of them are 
already leaving the woods. It is said that even with 
two or three weeks longer of cold weather the logging 
operations could not be carried on very satisfactorily 
owing to the loss of men. Mills in the northern pine 
field are getting ready to start up and most of them 
will be in operation earlier in the season than usual. 
Considerable of the product of lake mills has been sold 
ahead and at prices that indicate the buyers have no 
fears of a declining market. Buyers will be a little bet- 
ter off this spring than they were last fall on account 
of the lake freight rates, the opening basis of which 
to Lake Superior is expected to be about $1 a thousand 
lower than at the close last fall. Vesselmen are ask- 
ing $3 for opening charters, but shippers are inclined 
to hold off expecting a lower figure because there will 
not be a large amount of stock to move at the opening 
and because rail competition enables them to move 
stock that is badly needed about as cheaply by rail 
as they could on the $3 rate by water. The interior 
mills in Wisconsin and Minnesota are holding prices 
firmly on everything but piece stuff. This item is still a 
little weak, but the feeling is growing stronger, as it 
is believed that the strong demand for low grade inch 
will result in the mills running largely on that class of 
material, at least during the early part of the season, 
with a consequent reduction in the output of piece stuff. 
The cut of norway logs in some districts is also lighter 
than it was a year ago, and this will mean a lighter 
proportionate output of piece stuff in those districts. 

* 


From the south and southwest reports this week are 
more encouraging. High prices for cotton have brought 
prosperity to the entire cotton producing section, and 





therefore a better local demand for lumber is expected 
this year than for a number of seasons past. Retail 
dealers in the southwest are beginning to buy for stock- 
ing-up purposes, not only in Texas, where the yard 
trade has been reasonably good all winter, but also 
in the states further north which depend upon the 
southern mills for their supplies. Prices are well main- 
tained on southern pine and other woods of the south. 
Mills on the gulf coast and in the interior east of the 
Mississippi river are well filled with orders for bill 
stuff, many of them having all they can handle for sixty 
days or more to come. There has been some accumula-. 
tion of yard stock at the mills in the Arkansas and 
Missouri districts, but not enough to cause any fear 
of a surplus. Light trade in February led many to look 
for a break in southern pine prices, but the situation has 
improved and the spring season is so near that it is now 
believed all danger of a decline in prices is over. Dry 
cypress is scarce at the mills and the demand is good. 
The movement of cypress from Louisiana mills up the 
Mississippi river has begun, several barge loads having 
reached St. Louis during the week for distribution in the 
surrounding country. Export demand is good, both for 
yellow pine and cypress. 


* * * 


Good reports of current and prospective business 
continue to be received from the Pacific coast. The 
rail movement of lumber into the eastern territory 
probably will be heavier this season than ever before, 
and there is a good outlook for export demand while 
the local trade along the coast never showed a better 
promise. Red cedar shingles have advanced recently 
5 cents at the mills. The market is very firm. 

* * * 


Hardwood conditions show little change from week to 
week. In the southern territory mill operations are 
delayed to some extent by adverse weather conditions, 
but on the other hand many of the rivers have risen 
sufficiently to bring out lumber that has been hung up 
for several months, so that the movement to points 
of distribution is reasonably heavy. Demand is keeping 
up well for the season, all dry stock that is offered 
meeting with prompt sale. Prices show no particular 
change. As was noted last week, there has been some 
easing off on quartered white oak, but not enough to 
justify the assertion that the market is weak. Poplar 
is stiffer than ever, and all things go to indicate a 
strong market on hardwoods during the fore part of 
the season, if not for the entire year. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


At the wholesale yards trade is reported quiet but 
with no disposition on the part of dealers to make lower 
prices. Piece stuff is the only item that exhibits any 
sign of weakness, and this is caused more by low priced 
competition from interior mills in the north than it is 
by a feeling among the wholesalers here that the list 
price on piece stuff is too high. For short lengths $16 
is the basis price in the list with 50 cents added for 
2x4s 10-foot. On long wide joist the market is firm, and 
many sizes of timbers are bringing better prices than 
they did sixty days ago. 

The city building demand is almost a minus quantity 
because of the labor trouble. While contractors are en- 
deavoring to continue work on most of the jobs that had 
been started no new work is being undertaken and it is 
understood that none will be started until a settlement 
has been reached between the contractors and the work- 
men. It is beginning to look as though the contractors 
are winning out in their fight, though there is nothing - 
definite as yet upon which to base predictions of an early 
settlement. The decision of the sash and door factories 
to shut down will cut off the manufacturing demand for 
lumber to a certain extent, but the call from other 
sources is heavy enough to take care of all stock suitable 
for manufacturing purposes that is offered. The stop- 
page of building operations locally naturally has a ten- 
dency to weaken prices somewhat among the retail 
yards, and it is said that if a big bill were presented for 
figures it might bring out some low prices. But no big 
bills, at least local ones, are likely to come up until the 
labor troubles are out of the way. 

Inquiries from the country seem to be improving 
slightly. Retail dealers are not stocking up to any ex- 
tent, but will buy a carload of yard stock at times to 
get a few thousand feet of some special stock which they 
may happen to need. The best inquiry is for 8-inch 
and 10-inch No, 3 boards; as these are not any too plen- 
tiful, prices are firm, and usually quotations are higher 
than the list. In most cases Chicago dealers have well 
assorted stocks, and are thus in better shape to fill mixed 
orders promptly than are many of the interior northern 
mills, which are their strongest competition. 

Shipments are keeping a little ahead of last year’s rec- 
ord, the increase for last week being about 1,000,000 
feet. Up to the middle of March this year the total 
increase of shipments as compared with the same period 
in 1899 was about 20,000,000 feet, while the increase 1m 
receipts for the same period was 51,000,000 feet. Feb- 
ruary shipments were a little over 6,000,000 feet greater 
than those of January, and the figures for March show 
an average increase in shipments of about 1,000,000 
feet a week. Thus it will be seen that while trade 18 
reported quiet, the shipping business is a little better 
than it was last year. 

There is a good deal of talk among dealers here re 
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garding the opening freight rates on lumber by water. 
It is stated that the vesselmen are holding out for $3 
to Lake Superior, but the concensus of opinion among 
dealers is to the effect that this rate cannot be main- 
tained for any length of time, even if a few charters 
should be made at it for the opening. The opening rate 
to Lake Michigan points is expected to-be about $1.50. 
Considerable lumber has been brought in by rail during 
the winter, and there is not a great amount of stock 
held by Chicago dealers at northern lake points to come 
forward by water at the opening of navigation. Stocks 
in the yards are sufficiently heavy to take care of the 
early spring requirements, so that on the whole yard 
dealers are not worrying a great deal about the opening 
freight rate by lake. 
” 


EIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





WE vake ns nwtdion eécnenbaed cocxusaensecndieeveeees 17,094,000 4,821,000 
DP a paccovecvehescntytcucteveteeccccetencunesies 15,112,000 744,000 
BGS RGR s ovcnecic ines ccveccgecececeescocgss 1,982,000 4,077,000 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MARCH 10 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES. 





I i acne ean nene a ehad ad iectius tose sckancanumannt 178,806,000 43,643,000 
DE acs Sat8 Rode h eves chee nnredsnradcsioneccuvead 127,392,000 14,504,000 
BRGROGID. once ccc cecece cece cece secvsevesve 51,414,000 29,139,000 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 10. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 





WO ic inckdndaten sent dnceécee csdueuknaslsess uaauneeeneeee 2,654,000 
PN cciGiuernKucucnegeencune aeecnecheeveursannene 11,865,000 1,866,000 
isos base pcces ce tesctnecenvecdanes 946,000 788,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MARCH 10 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 





WEE iene ccckoen dhl cnn dosddeebedceceseontosvess 131,062,000 33,886,000 
DP ba keivcdnvecesne cece ctcecdnexescusvccsaneseus 112,009,000 23,039,000 
pn POET CTT TTT TC TOC CCE TS 19,053,000 10,847,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business the past week has shown but little improve- 
ment over that of the week previous, although on the 
whole it is as good as it was a year ago at this time. 
The traveling men are doing very little, and some of 
them are coming in. They report the retailers fairly well 
stocked, but with an excellent prospect for trade as soon 
as the consuming demand begins. The present light 
business is accounted for largely by the fact that much 
of the usual spring buying was done in January in 
anticipation of the advance in prices and freight rates. 
The present labor trouble in Chicago also has consider- 
able to do with the light shipments reported from this 
market. When that trouble is settled there is likely 
to be a demand from Chicago surpassing anything ever 
known from that point. 

The logging season is practically over, and con- 
tractors are far from being satisfied. The warm weather 
of the past week softened up the roads, and with the 
first appearance of spring the men began leaving. So 
numerous have been the departures from the camps that 
should conditions again become favorable, it will be 
impossible to pursue operations to any extent. 

‘here is a change in the sentiment regarding piece 
stun and its relation to other items on the list. It is 
assured that on account of the continuous demand for 
low-grade boards the mills, for the first sixty days, will 
saw but little else, and that dimension, already scarce 
except in all but a limited number of stocks, will be a 
valuable item to hold. 

The following is the table of receipts and shipments 
for the past week, and the corresponding week of last 

ear: 
, Receipts, feet. Shipments, feet. 
227,00 5 








WeGMOSAR 20.5 ccccvecscces A 750,000 
RUFUS ccccccvcocveeese 390,000 825,000 
io. APP ree 270,000 1,200,000 
BOTMIGOT ccciccecncssccces 360,000 1,350,000 
FOr tr 325,000 1,230,000 
DUNE téccesereevensstee 270,000 1,140,000 
EOI os 6 60:6cce omens 1,842,000 6,495,000 
Preceding week .......+++.+2,220,000 6,435,000 
Decrease ....-cccccees 878,000 ss. ccccce 
BOOUEEEE cesuveedéeuce soekee 60,000 


For the corresponding week of last year the figures 
were: Receipts, 1,425,000 feet; shipments, 6,735,000 feet. 





Saginaw, [lich. 


Only one firm has any considerable stock of unsold 
lumber on this river, and that is Charles Merrill & 
Co. Local dealers have bought everything else in sight. 
Prices are as firm as ever for stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands. Canada stock that could have been bought two 
years ago at $12 and $14 for log run is-now quoted us 
high as $19, and there is very little of the stuff to be 
had at any figure. It is said there is only 200,000 feet 
of norway on the docks on this river, and the owner 
asks $14.50 for it. Hemlock piece stuff is being picked 
up at interior mills at $10 at the shipping point in lots 
Tunning from 200,000 up to 1,000,000 feet. It will be 
well along in the season before there will be much lumn- 
ber on the market here. A few firms that get logs in 
by rail will have some stock to dispose of, but in the 
majority of instances this has been contracted for 
months before it will be manufactured. It is reported 
that Pitts & Co. have bought 10,000,000 feet of logs, 
which will be converted into lumber at their mill at Bay 
City. Box lumber is firm, and there is none in manu- 
facturers’ hands here. The mills running on the Sag- 
Inaw river, with the exception of that of the Kern Man- 
ufacturing Company, are cutting hemlock and hard- 
wood mostly. Prices may not go any higher for pine, 
but there is no likelihood of a weakening, as the stuff 
cannot be replaced at prices below those in vogue here 
now. It is believed that fully 125,000,000 feet of lumber 


will be brought to this river by rail and water during 
the season and handled in the yard trade, 

Yard dealers report trade a little slow. It is better, 
however, than last year, and it is expected by the middle 
of April that business here will be brisk. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


During the past week several white pine salesmen 
have been in Kansas City and are now looking for busi- 
ness in this territory. They are booking some orders but, 
like the yellow pine men, find a disposition on the part 
of the dealers to hold off their orders until their own 
trade becomes more active. They report the demand 
north somewhat light on account of unfavorable weather, 
but look for a heavy general demand a little later on. 
White pine prices are as firm as ever. Some of the man- 
ufacturers really feel that some items should be 
advanced, but the most of them are content with the 
existing prices for the present, although there are indi- 
cations that there will be advances on some items, at 
least, when the spring trade becomes more pronounced. 





New York City. 


Though little is reaching this city the call for north- 
ern pine and eastern spruce is good, with the latter 
stock extremely scarce and prices firmly held. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is a waiting trade in white pine yet, and it looks 
as though there would have to be considerable waiting 
before the prices east and west were reconciled. All 
reports from the Atlantic seaboard are to the effect that 
if the trade there holds off awhile there must be a 
decline in prices, While it is true that the great part of 
the pine dealers would be glad to see such a thing hap- 
pen, if it could be done without hurting them, they do 
not think it possible, and so stick to the prices made last 
fall. There is some demand, but it is not improving. 
One thing is sure: The east cannot go past us and buy 
in the west, and as to going south it appears from all 
reports that prices are quite as stiff in that direction as 
they are in the west. There is not the amount of lun- 
ber bought here that there usually is at this time of the 
year, the reason being of course that some dealers are 
afraid of the looks of things. About half of our dealers 
have laid in stock, though none can be said to be buy- 
ing with much of the old safe feeling. So far as can 
be noted here the actual consumption of lumber, at 
least in the east, has been seriously cut down by the ask- 
ing price going over the heads of speculative builders. 





Boston, Mass. 


The strength of pine has become an accomplished 
fact, and one which excites no comment and no opposi- 
tion. lf a yard is in need of pine practically the first 
quotation gets the order, particularly if the shipper is 
happy enough to have anything like an assorted stock. 
Yards are low in stocks of pine, and a little activity 
in building would set them scrambling. 

Spruce is in a strong position, and in spite of every 
effort by all the mills in the country the cut is light. 
The lack of snow early in the season, and the rains and 
consequent softness and crust later, all have resulted 
in conditions almost too hard to be overcome in some 
localities, and the visible supply of this lumber is away 
below the estimates. The building of small dwellings, 
which uses up the bulk of the spruce, is of scant pro- 
portions. High prices have certainly deterred many an 
operation which was confidently planned a year ago, 
and it is thought that there will not be any great strain 
between the supply and demand, in spite of the short 
cut, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The spruce situation shows no change of note from 
last report. Stocks are light. There is the usual run 
on 3xl0 and 3x12, which the architects continue to 
specify, although 3x8 can be had in plenty and at $3 less. 
There is a noticeable run on 2x6 and 2x8, of which 
usually there is a surplus, and some dealers have some 
good orders to cut. 

White pine is keeping up with the demand for other 
woods and the prices are firm. There is no surplus in 
sight anywhere and the high grades are being held very 
stiffly for their full values. There is a tendency to a still 
further advance in the prices, particularly of box lum- 
ber. As a rule dealers are well stocked up to guard 
against the possibility of an advance as well as to pro- 
vide for the increased consumption looked for later in the 
year. The business in white pine during January and 
February was, on the average, about 25 percent larger 
than during the same months last year, and full list 
prices were obtained. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The demand for posts is beyond the supply. As a 
result the market is very strong. The fancy prices which 
ties have commanded throughout the season have caused 
a shortage of both posts and poles. Logging operations 
are practically over, as the recent warm spell has played 
havoe with the roads, and hauling ia done under difficul- 
ties. A firm market for cedar products is assured for 
the season. 








Hardwoods. 


Chicago. _ 


No noteworthy changes have occurred in the status 
of the hardwood market during the week. - Local trade 
continues remarkably dull for this season of the year, 
a condition that is fully accounted for in the stagnation 
of the building trades through the strike of the union 
men. 

The outside market, however, remains fully as good 
as it has been at any time in the past several months. 
Inquiries and orders are coming in to an extent that 
would have been considered wonderful a few months 
ago, but which is now taken as a matter of course. Deal- 
ers who devote themselves in any degree whatever to 
outside business in carload lots say that they have 
never had a greater demand upon them than now. In 
fact their shipping trade could not well be handled 
were it to exceed its present volume, Every mail 
brings in additional orders and inquiries and stock is 
moving off rapidly, thereby reducing supplies of lumber 
in many varieties to an extremely low point. 

As a matter of fact there is a lamentable discrepancy 
between the supply and demand in many items of stock 
in this market and elsewhere. Possibly the most notice- 
able scarcity is in Wisconsin red oak. Dealers here say 
that they have none in stock and know of no stocks in 
the north or anywhere else. However, they are figuring 
upon the substitution of southern red oak in place of 
the northern, and believe that under the circumstances 
their customers will accept it. As the new cut of 
northern red oak will not be available for several 
months, it will be seen that this becomes a rather 
serious feature of the hardwod situation. 

The small local demand which is depended upon by 
the smaller hardwood yards for the bulk of their trade 
is entirely lacking. There is some consumption of 
hardwoods in the sash and door line, but even this is 
not up to the usual volume for the season, the leading 
channels of consumption being the car-building, imple- 
ment and furniture industries. In view of the serious 
outlook from a building standpoint, local hardwood 
dealers are prone to take a somewhat despondent view 
of the spring trade. At the same time it is not im- 
probable that the differences between the building trades 
unions and the building contractors will be settled in 
some way in the near future, in which event there will 
be a veritable boom in the hardwood demand in this 
market. The local dealers, however, are not inclined to 
worry much over the situation in this regards, as they 
realize that they are as yet but poorly equipped for an 
active spring demand. 

The quotations on quarter-sawed white oak con- 
tinue unchanged. Quarter-sawed red oak is holding up 
well, considering the recent falling off in price of the 
white variety. Plain-sawed oak, both red and white, is 
in excellent request, with prices ranging between $34 
and $38, according to the character of the stock offered. 
Basswood is one of the best properties in the market. 
Stocks are exceedingly scarce and are being held at 
high prices. The visible supply of dry basswood is on 
the verge of exhaustion, but dealers are anticipating 
that it will be replenished by arrivals of this season’s 
cut in fair shipping condition within the next thirty or 
forty days. Birch is in very fair demand both east 
and west and is bringing a fair price, although no 
particular strength is shown in values. Prices for log 
run, mill culls out, vary from $15 to $18 at the mills, 
Maple is enjoying a steady call, but is not just at this 
time urgently wanted. Stocks are quite full and well 
assorted in this market, which is regarded as the cen- 
tral supply point for this stock. Prospects are that 
the winter’s cut of maple will be large. Prices recently 
quoted are $8 for culls, $13 for common and $18 for 
firsts and seconds over the rail of the vessel, dr about 
$15 for log run. 

Brown ash is one of the most sought for articles in 
the hardwood fist, especially at eastern points where 
it is bringing the highest figures. Stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers and wholesalers in this part of the 
country ane light. White ash is in good request and 
brings full figures at all points. Dry stocks are appar- 
ently out of the market, as very little is offered. The 
idea is rapidly gaining ground that cottonwood will 
be a lively seller this year, and although stocks are 
somewhat more plentiful, there is no apparent surplus 
for box making or other purposes. 

Quite an active demand is noted for gum, which is 
wanted to a considerable extent in eastern markets and 
to no small extent for export. Foreign hardwood deal- 
ers are more appreciative of this wood than is the domes- 
tic trade, which is good. evidence that the prices now 
asked for it are too low. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


There is nothing new in the situation this week. 
Business continues in the volume that it has for several 
weeks past, with prospects of improvement as soon as 
the spring demand opens. Dry material is a searce 
article, and commands good figures. Logging opera- 
tions, which have progressed satisfactorily for the past 
few weeks, will soon be brought to a close, as there has 
already been a considerable break-up in the conditions. 
On the whole, they have not been satisfactory to the 
contractors. Logs are now being moved to the mills as 
fast as transportation can be provided, and many mills 
are being started. Green stock commands a better price 
than it did a year ago, and everything points to a good 
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spring trade at prices ranging higher than those of last 
season. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


There is a heavy hardwood movement at the present 
writing, all wholesalers reporting a large amount of busi- 
ness. Things were tied up for more than a week around 
the first of the month because of bad weather, none of 
the yards attempting to do any shipping, but this has 
been a week of wonderful weather and things are going 
forward with a rush. Salesmen are all out and are 
pushing things and the yards report that they are be- 
hind with their shipping. Receipts, too, are improving 
very materially, but there is still a heavier outward 
than inward movement. Bad weather in the southern 
mill country is retarding things at that end of the line 
and the rail receipts are below what they should be. By 
river there has been a heavy movement and there is now 
a large amount of stock on the way in. The river has 
been closed for so long there is an accumulation of 
three or four months to move and it will keep receipts 
from this source large for some time. 

From the mills comes the report that stocks are not 
growing. The opposite is the rule now that the mills 
are able to run only part time because of impassable 
logging roads. Buyers are very active among the mills 
and are holding prices to a high basis by their anxiety 
to absorb whatever they can find. 

In the northern consuming country the factories are 
all wonderfully busy and are buying a tremendous 
amount of stock. They are having trouble in buying 
dry stock as fast as it is needed and are taking in ship- 
ping dry lumber and putting it in stock. Salesmen re- 
port the country situation as being all that could be 
asked. 

Locally there is no overstock on any one wood and 
there is no one wood which can be said to be dull. 
Common quartered white oak is slower of sale than it 
was a few weeks ago and is about the only item that has 
not shown a gain. Other grades of white and all grades 
of red oak are brisk and are moving in heavy volume. 
Poplar has improved somewhat of late, but, as St. Louis 
is not a particularly large handler of poplar, the 
change has not attracted much attention. Ash is still 
very much in request and is bringing good figures. Re- 
ceipts of it are light. Cottonwood is wanted in almost 
any quantity. The report has gained credence that this 
season’s movement of cottonwood will not be particu- 
larly large and buyers are willing to contract ahead for 
mill cuts. There is much of this class of trading being 
done, but there will not be a heavy movement of cotton- 
wood for another month. 

The price situation shows no changes worthy of men- 
tion, things being on a firm basis. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


There is a continued active demand in oak for rail- 
road and car purposes and the mills appear to be well 
supplied with orders for this class of material. Fac- 
tory stock is in fair demand although the trade is not as 
active as it was some time ago. There is quite a lot of 
inquiry from the yards, but orders have not been coming 
in with any great freedom recently, evidently on account 
of the bad weather. The mill men have been having 
their troubles on account of wet weather, as well as the 
lumbermen elsewhere, and logging operations have been 
greatly interfered with, making it hard for the mills to 
run steadily. Ash, poplar and hickory are reported in 
active demand, and very hard to get in the quantities 
desired. The hardwood price situation is reported firm, 
and has been through the winter, while the excellent 
prospective demand leads the manufacturers to believe 
that a number of items of oak and other hardwoods, 
will be advanced later on. 





New Orleans, La. 


There has been no change in the hardwood market 
here. The hard times of the exporters in getting ton- 
nage remain in force and it does not look as if there 
would be any change for the better for several weeks. 
From reports received here it seems that mill condi- 
tions throughout the hardwood district are far from 
satisfactory. The roads are said to be almost impass- 
able and the mills are having a hard time getting logs. 





New York City. 


Nothing seems to disturb the excellent conditions pre- 
vailing in the hardwood market. The demand is in 
excess of the visible supply and the prices asked of 
the buyer are never shaded. On the contrary prices 
= to go up as you stand deliberating over the 
matter. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The hardwood lumber trade in this market still con- 
tinues to increase and the steady demand is beginning 
to tell on the stocks. At the close of navigation last 
fall there was a good assortment of nearly all grades 
and thicknesses, but the opening of navigation this 
spring will find the yards pretty well cleaned out and 
the dealers in excellent shape to receive stock in large 
quantities. Of course we have been receiving a good 
deal of stock by rail all through the winter, but in most 
instances it is shipped right on through to the con- 
sumers. 

The dealers here have been west and south on the 
lookout for stock for the coming season and do not 
anticipate any trouble in finding stock to fill their 


orders with. Of course the prices paid for the lumber are 
considerably higher than they have ever been com- 
pelled to pay before, but their own prices are up, with 
every indication of a still further advance. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some of the dealers in hardwoods are finding more or 
less difficulty with their customers over the price, but 
as a rule the holders of stock of this sort are taking 
matters easy, saying that there is too little surplus 
stock anywhere to permit the weakening of prices, 
especially as the reports from the southwest are not 
usually of a nature that promises much more dry lum- 
ber for awhile than has been obtained through the win- 
ter. There is no intimation of any change in the price 
of this or that hardwood. Conditions do not change 
enough for that. So far our dealers are not buying any- 
thing of account in the lake district. The asking price 
is too high. They prefer to take chances later on. 
Offerings of Pennsylvania hardwood in considerable 
variety are made quite liberally, and for the most part 
at prices that are lower than any made in the west. 





Boston, Mass. 


In New England the hardwood market remains about 
stationary, with some very strong spots and some a 
trifle weaker. As a general thing, while the demand is 
not more than usually brisk, the available stocks are so 
scant and so slow in coming that prices are well sus- 
tained. Oak is no stronger than usual, but holds its 
own, with possibly a slight tendency toward easier 
prices. Whatever prices are quoted, however, if run to 
earth are usually found to be on Tennessee and Virginia 
oak, and not on the best and finest cars of Indiana 
stock. Quartered white oak brings $68 to $70 for the 
best, with some sales reported a trifle lower; 14, 14 and 
2 inch are quoted at $70 to $73. Plain oak is stiff and 
in good demand at $46 to $48. Red oak is little called 
for, but sells for much the same figures as plain white 
oak. 

Ash represents one of the strong spots. It is firm 
and scarce, and brings $43 to $45 for l-inch; $45 to 
$47 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. Orders are not so great in 
quantity, but it is difficult to get them filled promptly, 
and apparently stocks are very light and growing more 
so. ‘There can be no new stock on the market before 
June, and anything like a reasonably active demand in 
the course of the next month will surely bring a bulge 
in the price. Brown ash is as scarce and high as ever, 
and brings almost any price not out of the bounds of 
reason that is asked by the holder. 

Birch is in increasing demand, and red birch, or 75 
percent red, is quoted at $45 to $55. ‘There never has 
been a reliable market quotation possible on a lumber 
which is so little understood throughout the general 
market. All varieties of fancy hardwoods are in quiet 
request, but remain firm in price. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The best information obtainable with reference to the 
hardwood trade of this section is to the effect that oak 
stocks, both quartered and plain-sawed, show a tendency 
to increase, and that under the influence of the more 
ample supply values have a tendency to weaken. The 
average range of prices is not as high at present as it 
was two months ago. Considerable lumber is moving, 
however, and activity prevails in all departments. Ash 
is also a shade easier, while poplar remains firm and 
commands figures as high as any realized. The export 
business is quite brisk. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hardwoods are in increased demand. The market has 
a much firmer tone and the tendency is for better prices. 
This condition will keep up, it is thought, unless prices 
should be advanced, and of this there does not appear 
to be immediate danger. There has been a much im- 
proved movement during the last ten days. Red oak, 
white oak and chestnut are all going well, but quar- 
tered stuff is retarded in the best grades on account of 
the price, which may be quoted at $68. The middle 
grades are moving freely. A continued shortage in 
chestnut culls is noted. Cherry is a trifle slow, but bass- 
wood is in good demand and ash is moving well. 





Hemlock. 





Now that the logging season is about ended, it is evi- 
dent that the cut of hemlock logs in Wisconsin and 
Michigan does not show the heavy increase that was 
anticipated at the beginning of the season. It is true 
that the cut is considerable more than it was last year, 
but it is confidently expected that there will be a suffi- 
cient increase in the demand for hemlock boards and 
piece stuff to offset this increase in the cut of logs. 
There has been no weakening in hemlock prices as far 
as the Lumberman is able to discover. Possibly there 
has been some accumulation of stocks at a few of the 
western hemlock mills, but there is no reason to fear a 
surplus in the supply. Hemlock will begin to move 
freely from the mills as soon as the spring trade opens 
up, and one big wholesaler makes the prediction that 
hemlock piece stuff will be selling within 50 cents of 
norway before the season is ended. The demand for 
hemlock logs to be used in pulp making has forced 
the price up to a point where the lumber manufac- 


turers cannot: afford to sell their product at less than 
ruling prices, and this is also a feature of strength in 
the market. 

The situation in the west is reinforced by strong con- 
ditions existing in the eastern territory. Hemlock 
prices have reached a point in the eastern markets that 
was not dreamed of a year ago. No stock has accumu- 
lated at the mills and the prospect is that they will be 
sawing against orders the coming summer as they have 
been doing for several months past. An advance in 
freight rates recently in Pennsylvania territory has 
added to the cost of transportation and this naturally 
tends to stiffen prices for the Pennsylvania product. 





New York City. 


There seems to be a fair call for all sizes. “The sup- 
ply of hemlock is not heavy and although there is no 
slump in figures, there is not quite as much talk as 
there has been of further advances. q 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The intimation made during the early part of the 
current week that hemlock prices would be advanced 
by the manufacturers on or about March 15 was received 
with a good deal of surprise by some of the wholesalers. 
It was generally thought that the figure was high 
enough and the rumor was not generally credited. It is 
problematical what effect the prospective advance will 
have on the tone of the market. Hemlock stocks are 
limited, and it is well understood that retailers have 
not shown any anxiety to add to their stocks on account 
of the uncertainty of the future. There is no use 
in hiding what the trade is familiar with, namely, that 
the January list has not been adhered to by a long way, 
and on this account the effect of the advance contem- 
plated may not be so harmful as it would seem to be 
under a rigid adherence to the list. There is a fair 
movement, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. 


A pronounced scarcity of dry stock is still reported 
from all manufacturing and distributing points. One or 
two dealers in the city are fairly well provided with Ury 
lumber for their current needs, but a majority of deal- 
ers say that they are unable to find much poplar in the 
market. Even under the light local trade that is now 
visible, the amount of stock that is coming in is barely 
more than sufficient for the demand. This shortage in 
poplar stock is bound to be more pronounced during the 
next two months than it is at present, but after that 
time there will be in all probability a much better visible 
supply available, as the mills are now as a rule well 
provided with logs and busily engaged in manufactur- 
ing. In the east prices on poplar are even stronger 
than here, as the yards in that section are almost bare 
of lumber and consumers are having a hard time to 
secure it at any price. 





Boston, Mass. 


Most representative concerns place poplar as the 
strongest and stiffest wood in the market. This is partly 
due to the high price of pine, which allows its com- 
petitor a big rise in prices, and partly due to the short- 
age in supply. There is no quantity of poplar in sight; 
4-4 firsts and seconds bring $38 to $40; §-inch saps, 
$26; §-inch selects, $24; §-inch culls, $17; 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4-inch, firsts and seconds, $40 to $42; 24, 3 and 4 inch, 
$43 to $45; squares, $38 to $48. The big mills, which 
usually have something to offer at this time, are pretty 
bare. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There is no indication of a subsidence in the demand 
for poplar, but inquiries would rather tend to show a 
stiffening to rising tendency. A well-known local firm 
says that its inquiries are strictly on that line. There 
is no apparent hustling for customers on the part of 
holders of stocks in any quarter, such holders seeming 
to be sleeping soundly, with no disquieting dreams as 
to the future. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. | 


The weather has brightened up considerably since 
last report. and it has acted as a great tonic on the 
trade. Nearly all of the territory tributary to St. Louis 
has had almost a week of clear, warm weather and the 
effect has been immediate. Retailers who have been 
delaying their orders until assured that winter is at an 
end are sending in their requisitions. The open weather 
is allowing country building and repairing and the con- 
sequent heavy movement of lumber out of the retail 
yards is also causing the retailers to look well to their 
stocks. The changed conditions have been of too short 
a duration to give anything but an inkling of what is 
to follow, but a visit to the offices of a number of the 
local wholesalers shows nothing but good humor and 
entire satisfaction with the outlook. More orders have 
been booked during the past five days than during 
double this length of time at any previous time this 

ear, 

At the mills the situation remains strong. The ten 
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dency is not to push things, although light stocks are 
the rule. The mills near tide water all send in roseate 
reports of strong demand and light stocks, and it is 
only in the more northern country west of the river that 
the situation is otherwise. This latter is caused by the 
dullness of the northwestern trade during the latter 
part of February. The Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and 
Missouri retailers bought very freely on the January 
list and their stocks were sufficiently large to almost 
keep them out of the market during February. At 
present, however, conditions are improving in that ter- 
ritory. Asa rule the mills east of the river have lighter 
stocks than those west of the river, the eastern demand 
having been stronger during the winter months. At 
present the demand is about evenly balanced. 

Reports as to mill activity show that the busiest 
mills are those cutting special stuff. Requisitions from 


. the car factories continue fully as heavy as they have 


been at any time within a year and orders for cars 
are being placed beyond the capacity of the shops. 
Timbers and general stuff for heavy construction are 
being turned out on big orders from all over the coun- 
try, indicating the beginning of a brisk season for the 
builders—at least so far as large buildings and ware- 
houses are concerned. Those mills cutting general yard 
stock have been able to accumulate some lumber during 
the winter, but very few report having as much on 
hand as at this time last year. All in all, the whole- 
sale situation as viewed from this market shows favor- 
able symptoms and there is a heavier trade than at 
last report. 

Locally there is little doing. Building has not 
started in very briskly and the retailers, already having 
their stocks in good shape, are not tempted to buy. A 
few new yards are being put in and the stocking of these 
has given city salesmen something to go after, but the 
old yards are going slowly. The planing mills have 
been buying some stock, but that trade also depends 
largely on the builders. The box people are busy and 
are easy buyers, but yellow pine is moving slow in that 
direction. The price situation is as at last report. 


Chicago. 





Very little change has been observed in the condi- 
tion of the yellow pine market from the local stand- 
point. The demand in Chicago has been steadily quiet 
for several months, and until the building troubles are 
settled there is not much hope for its restoration to a 
normal plane. The yellow pine wholesalers here, how- 
ever, are doing a fine business in outside shipments, not 
only in car material, implement stock and timbers, but 
in finishing, flooring and general yard stock, for which 
they report an excellent trade in the central and eastern 
states. Prices on flooring and finishing are somewhat 
unsteady, as many of the mills in the southwest are 
apparently provided with a surplus of these items. But 
on the other varities of stock there continues to be a 
strong demand, so that prices are being firmly held, 
with advances being secured in some instances. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The yellow pine demand from the yards is as yet 
largely prospective; that is, there is quite a heavy 
inquiry from all portions of the country, but as yet 
orders are not plentiful. The increase in the inquiry 
during the past week or two indicates that the dealers 
will need considerable stock as soon as their trade 
opens up, and further that they expect their demand to 
become active in the course of the next two or three 
weeks at latest. The large inquiry is very encourag- 
ing to the yellow pine men here, and they now feel that 
the March demand, which thus far has been below nor- 
mal, will improve greatly before the end of the month. 

The price situation is becoming more satisfactory as 
spring draws near. It would be useless to deny that 
since the first of the year there has been considerable 
weakness in yellow pine. Cuts from the association list 
have been made and some of them have been heavy. 
They have been made openly and dealers in many 
instances got the impression that the market was going 
to pieces. Since the first of March there has been an 
improvement and a number of the cut lists have been 
canceled. The manufacturers in the association have 
been selling at list prices and are now getting their share 
of what business is being offered, notwithstanding con- 
cessions are still being made in some quarters. In fact, 
the yellow pine market shows considerably more firm- 
ness than is did two weeks ago and by the end of March 
the list will in all probability be very closely adhered 
to by the large majority of manufacturers. 





New Orleans, La. 


The past week has seen great improvement in the 
yellow pine market. The export demand is simply enor- 
mous, orders being received in great volume from Ger- 
many. The recent advance in prices on this class of 
lumber has not had the effect of curtailing business in 
the slightest and now exporters are talking of tacking 
on another advance of from 50 cents to $1. They are 
talking very seriously, too, and it would not be at all 
Surprising if this step was taken within the next thirty 
or sixty days. There are no saps to be had at present 
for love or money. A week ago an order of saps was 
filled at $13.50 a thousand. Yesterday $15 a thousand 
was offered for a big order and the offer was turned 
down. Locally speaking the spring trade is opening 
up in great shape. There is no stock at all of weather- 

arding and heart-face flooring and an advance of $2 


‘ to $3 a thousand on these grades was predicted today 


by one of the largest of the local yard men. The prices 
will at the same time be raised from 50 cents to $1 on 








the other grades. Reports from western Louisiana and 
Texas are to the effect that the country yard trade is 
waking up, and that the demand for car materials is 
continuing unabated. 





New York City. 


Demand for North Carolina pine is a little lighter 
than it was, with figures all right, while the call for 
yellow pine is better than it has been. This is largely 
due to the efforts on the part of some contractors evi- 
dently to break down the dry dock trust by building a 
number of dry docks around this vicinity. In all 8,000,- 
000 feet of yellow pine is to be used, 5,000,000 for one 
dry dock alone. 





Boston, [lass. 


The promptness with which some of the mills fill 
orders fully indicates that there is more hard pine to 
be had. It is not quite as buoyant in its tendency as 
it has been, but prices are sustained nevertheless, not 
owing to a heavy demand, however. Edge grain floor- 
ing, first clear, 14x34-inch, is quoted at $35; flat grain, 
1$x34-inch, $28; ceiling, 4x34-inch, $21.25. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Yellow pine prices are universally firm, with no soften- 
ing at all noticeable anywhere, some dealers reporting 
an abrupt increase in price. The local demand, at least 
so far, does not warrant any increase apparently, though 
a few days of springlike weather may start a demand 
that would at once change the situation as to prices. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Excessively stormy weather has prevailed throughout 
the North Carolina pine section, causing more or less 
delay in operations, especially in the woods and ship- 
ping circles. Trade, however, is not affected by the ele- 
ments, there being a steady gain as regards orders and 
inquiries as the season advances. Spring has come to 
this favored locality. No more severe weather is antic- 
ipated that will prove detrimental to operations. The 
late advance in prices seems to make no impression 
unfavorable to manufacturers—in fact hardly any notice 
was taken of it in this market, as it was looked upon as 
a matter of course. 

In view of existing conditions in the general lumber 
market, no one need be surprised at still higher prices. 
It needs no great amount of discernment to arrive at 
such a conclusion, especially when one sees the volume 
of business that is present at so early a day with manu- 
facturers and dealers here. “My cut is sold,” or “I’ve 
nothing to offer,’ are two sentences that have become 
stereotyped phrases down this way, and which greet 
the buyer nine times out of ten. 

Vessels are in demand at $3 to $3.50 to New York and 
sound ports, $4 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. 


Such changes as have taken place in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade during the past two weeks are of a de- 
cidedly encouraging character. Although the movement 
is as yet comparatively small locally, the conditions 
elsewhere indicate that the year will be one of the most 
prosperous experienced by members of the trade. The 
demand for air-dried lumber in particular has increased 
of Jate, and large quantities of box lumber are being 
sent to northern points to take the place of hemlock, 
spruce and even white pine. Within the past week a 
large lot of air-dried stuff has been shipped to Pittsburg 
by a Baltimore firm, while New York and Philadelphia 
offer very tempting markets. The advance in the price 
list ordered by the North Carolina Pine Association at 
its last meeting is being well maintained, and there is 
every indication of prosperous conditions. Kiln-dried 
lumber, while not exceptionally active, offers fair re- 
turns, and no trouble is being experienced in the distri- 
bution of stocks. In fact, ‘none of the mills has any 
unsold supplies on hand, The outlook was never more 
favorable at this season of the year. 





Boston, Mass. 


It seems to be hard work for the mills to fill orders 
promptly. North Carolina pine still enjoys a firm 
stand and manufacturers are in no haste to move stocks 
if they have them. This lumber is coming into a wide 
popularity throughout New England, and there is still 
room for largé advances. The following prices are 
quoted by a representative firm: {-inch flooring, No. 1, 
$26; 14-inch flooring, No. 1, $26.50; %-inch ceiling, $27; 
13-16-inch roofers, $18.50; stock boards, $28 to $31.50; 
5-4x10-inch, $31; 5-4x12-inch, $33. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. 


The cypress demand is apparently up to the usual 
volume and quite a little increase has recently been 
noted in the general northern trade. The representa- 
tives here of the southern cypress mills report a steady 
call for deliveries to the east and. some considerable 
inquiry for various items on the list from points in 





Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. In some localities there are 
indications of a strong spring demand, but the weather 
at most northern points is still too wintry for the 
starting of much outdoor work. However, building 
prospects are reported to be excellent at most points in 
the retail territory and cypress bids fair to constitute a 
much greater proportion of the requirements than last 
year. Dry stock at the mills is reported scarce and 
prices are being firmly maintained. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


The feature of the cypress trade continues to be the 
searcity of dry stock. Those who have recently re- 
turned from visits to the mills report this to be the chief 
topic of conversation in the cypress country and, in 
view of the present heavy business, there is considerable 
worry at the situation. In St. Louis trade continues all 
that could be asked for it. Stocks are not large. In 
fact, the opposite is the rule. Wholesale yards show a 
willingness to buy; that is giving a goodly volume to 
orders and is keeping things on a brisk basis. Whole- 
salers report a very heavy country trade, which is 
really surprising in its volume for so early in the sea- 
son. This is true of all sections of the country, the 
mills reporting an even distribution of trade. The local 
situation has been somewhat relieved by a heavy rise in 
the river within the past week, and now that danger of 
ice is past because of the lateness of the season, river de- 
liveries will go forward with a rush. Nine barges of 
cypress have been brought in within the week and there 
are about eight others either on the way or ready to 
move. Large sales have been made for future delivery 
and the prospects are that there will be an active river 
business during the whole season. The price situation 
is unchanged’and there is no lack of strength in the 
present list. 





New Orleans, La. 


It can now be truthfully stated that the spring trade 
is beginning to open up and its volume is simply enor- 
mous. No especially large orders are being booked, 
partly because efforts made within the past few weeks 
to place them have shown that the manufacturers are 
not breaking their necks to bid on them. The class of 
business now coming in is of a vastly preferable nature 
—carload lots from country dealers, which kind of 
orders are especially grateful to the mill men. All the 
mills, by’ the way, are well stacked up with orders. If 
not another order was received for the next sixty days 
the mills could still keep running on full time. The 
volume of business so far done and on the books dis- 
counts last year’s record. The orders being received 
now are from all sections, but the western territory is 
sending in the majority of them. The lath situation 
remains at the same notch which has marked its condi- 
tion for some months past. No straight car orders are 
even considered, and § lath is not to be had. 





New York City. 


Cypress seems to be coming into greater favor daily 
for a variety of purposes, for the demand continues 
strong and considerable stock is moving. Latest figures 
are being obtained without much trouble. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The cypress dealers are doing a better business than 
most of the others, according to appearances, all of 
them speaking of their sales with much satisfaction. The 
mills are taking it in quantity and it sells almost any- 
where as a substitute for pine, which it will continue to 
do as long as there is so much difference of price in its 
favor. The only difficulty is that the source of supply 
is far away and stock is correspondingly slow in get- 
ting in. 





Baltimore, [id. 


The outlook for cypress is in the main encouraging. 
Although the movement is as yet rather restricted as 
to volume, prices remain firm and the indications for a 
prosperous and active season for the builders are good, 
which gives strength to the market and induces holders 
to be firm. 

eee 


Cincinnati, O. 


In cypress there is a more or less marked tendency 
to increase prices, according to the views of most veteran 
dealers. An investment in cypress just now is con- 
sidered a substantial transaction and this wood is clearl 
growing in popularity to a marked degree. As a substi- 
tute for inside finish its merits are rapidly growing 
more apparent and prices advance accordingly. <A local 
firm which has a contract for several barge loads for 
delivery in the next few weeks is well satisfied with the 
arrangement, which was made some time ago. 





Shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The demand for red cedar shingles is not as active as 
it has been at times this year. This is accounted for by 
the fact that dealers who were out of shingles at the 
beginning of the year, or nearly so, placed their orders 
early, and those whose stocks were not so low are wait- 
ing for good weather before placing orders. There is a 
brisk inquiry and the dealers find prices very firm and 
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somewhat higher than those of last fall, extra *A®* sell- 
ing at about $2.40 on a 60-cent rate. 





New Orleans, La. 


Since the abrogation of the list west of the Missis- 
sippi river, at the meeting of Arkansas and Louisiana 
shingle manufacturers held here during the Mardi Gras, 
it is understood that Arkansas mills on the Cotton Belt, 
Transcontinental and Texas & Pacific railroads are 
moving their stocks rapidly. It is corroborated here 
that the abrogation of the list was designed to enable 
the Arkansas manufacturers to resent the invasion of 
red cedars. There has been no change, so it is stated, 
in the price list east of the river, and the volume of 
business continues good from that direction. 





Boston, Mass. 

Washington cedar shingles still have the call in 
New England at $3.20 to $3.25 for clears and $2.85 for 
stars. Eastern New Brunswick cedars are quoted a 
trifle less. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 





The cooperage market shows no improvement. While 
prices are nominally unchanged the demand for lard 
tierces and pork barrels is very light and consequently 
coopers are not making further purchases of staves, 
hoops or heading. 

In slack barrel stock the supply is limited, but inquiry 
is not quite so brisk as it was a few weeks back. Flour 
barrel heading and hoops are offered a little more freely, 
and by some handlers prices are reported a trifle lower. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jobbers in the slack cooperage trade are getting stock 
more easily than formerly. There is promise of a supply 
of staves for the present, though the tendency to send 
out other woods than elm shows that the expectation of 
a permanent shortage in that wood is still common. Job- 
bers are getting $9 to $9.50 for first class dry elm flour 
barrel staves, 64 to 6} cents for heading, and $12 for 
coiled hoops. The demand is good except in flour, which 
is very slack all through the east. Millers who are 
obliged to pay 35 to 37 cents for barrels feel that they 
are not able to do so at present profits on flour, while the 
coopers are complaining of losing money. It is the pro- 
ducer and jobber who is best in the cooperage business 
these days. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’ paper. 
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WANTED-—SHINGLE MILL MAN. 
Experienced, one capable of taking entire charge of a mill cut 
ting two hundred and fifty thousand per day. 
Address “L. 14," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Competent band sawyers, for re-saws. Address with particulars, 
CONNELL & DENGLER MACHINE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED-—NIGHT FOREMAN 
For our saw mill. Permanent position guaranteed if services 
satisfactory. Single man preferred. Address 

ELK RAPIDS IRON COMPANY, Elk Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED. 
Traveling salesman to sell sash, door and blinds on commission 
to the retail trade in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Salesmen traveling in lumber business who will sell sash aad 
doors as a side line preferred. Give territory covered, age, ex- 
perience, etc. Address 
“LL, 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
An experienced traveling salesman in wholesale sash, door and 
blind business to canvass Indiana and Michigan. Give age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address 
“L. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTEO-—SALESMEN. 
Two first class hardwood and one white pine salesmen, not 
over 35 years of age. Address 
“ZL. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


 Wanled-Tinber inher Lands | 


WANTED-HARDWOOD LANDS. 
A large tract well grouped in Michigan or Wisconsin. Send 
plats, estimates, and lowest cash prices to 
“HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE AN INTEREST. 
In a good body of yellow pine timber, by a practical lumberman 
who will take personal charge of a plant and develop the prop- 
erty. Best of reference as to ability and integrity. 
Address JAS. C. WILLIAMS, 403 Exchange Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. ; 


ait, § WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. ill pay cash. 
Address “‘G. 6,”’ sare of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED. 
Man to run lath and shingle mill by the thousand. Address 
THE THOMPSON LUMBER CO., Washburn, Wis. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT. 
But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry Pen is satisfactory. Salesmen wanted. Sample at half 
price. PERRY PEN Co., Box X, Milton, Wis. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Employment 


WANTED POSITION. 

A first class salesman of over twenty years experience desires 
to represent some manufacturer of hardwoods as salesman in 
New York and vicinity. Has handled basswood as a specialty 
for five years. Salary or commission. 

H. VOS$NACK, Jr., 719 First avenue, New York. 
WANTED-—POSITION. 
By expert gang saw filer with years of experience. Honest 
and capable. Address 











“M. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By » moulding machine man. Good references and four years’ 
experience. Address ‘J. L.,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION—LATH & SHINGLE SAWYER. 
Man of 56 years of age, with 35 years experience sawing lath 
and shingles by the thousand, wants position sawing by the thou- 
sand, in the north preferred. Best of references if desired. 
Address ‘‘M 6,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Good reference. Satisfaction guaranteed in every respect. 
ddress ‘‘M. 7,”" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman by first class man having had 18 years’ experience in 
lumbering from the tree to car. Can master any and all details 
of the modern mill. Not afraid of hard work of any kind. South 
preferred. Address 
‘RELIABLE HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—ACENCY. 

To sell hardwood lumber in either New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston. Have sold lumber all over country. can give bond, or 
would take position as manager of mill or yard, have had long 
experience, understand lumber business in all its branches from 
the stump up. Address 

“COMPETENT.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman of saw mill or logging, up to date on special bills. 
Capacity up to fifty millions. Best references. 

ddress “*L. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
‘Traveling lumber salesman for North Dakota. Address 
“M. 12,"’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—FILER. 
Experienced saw filer on veneer and circular saws. Steady 


work all year round. Address 
STONY OREEK LUMBER CO., Tacoma, Va. 


WANTED—A BAND SAWYER. 

At the same time good foreman. Apply, stating conditions, 
actual position and references at 

THE SAW-MILL PHCENIX, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
Thoroughly wary amy and familiar with southern hardwoods. 
Address ‘‘M, 1,"’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—RETAIL YARD MAN 
And hardwood inspector. A man thoroughly competent to take 
charge of retail yard. Must also be afirst class hardwood inspec- 
tor. Address ‘M. 2,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED GANG FILER. 
One competent to take charge of a Wilkins Gang. 
Address “M. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 

In Tilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska, to sell our yellow pine 
on commission. Large capacity, prompt shipment, good mill 
work. Address “M. 8,”’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Experienced sash, door and blind traveling salesman. One fam- 
iliar with plans and acquainted with Texas trade preferred. 


State salary wanted. Address 
BERING MFG. CO., Houston, Tex. 





WANTED-—POSIT'ON 
With wholesale pine firm. Have had twenty years experience 
as inspector, foreman and salesman. Acquainted with New 
York and eastern trade. Good references. 
ddress ‘L. 4,’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
An all round lumberman having a thorough knowledge of the 
lumber business from the stump to market and practical in both 
saw and planing mill, with ability to handle men. Would like to 
connect himself with a good company requiring the service of 
suchaman. Address 
“LUMBERMAN,” box 697, New Bern, N. C. 





WANTED-—SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash, door aud blind factory; understand plans, estimating; 
fair draughtsman; honest, reliable and a hustler. Address 

“DETAILS,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed. Reliable, sober and best 
of references. Address 
W. A. GRINARD, 246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED- POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman, 
Address ‘‘G 8,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Address 
“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 
By a first class lumber bookkeeper and office man, at present em- 
ployed. Address “FRANCIS,” care of American Lumberman. 














Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


WANTED-GOOD DRY POPLAR. 
500,000 feet in lengths of 12 and 14 feet, 12 to 14 inches wide, 1 
inch thick, planed both sides. Spot cash in New York. 

Address ‘‘M. 4,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick. 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 

common and better, dry or green. Name price f, o. b. Defiance, 
Ohio, THE H. B. TENZER BOX CO. 





WANTED—OAK DIMENSION. 
An ms grees cod wanted to figure of small dimension oak for 
chair and furniture factories. 
Address “DIMENSION,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 


Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
- Address ELBERT L. FRENCH. Charleston. W. Va. 
WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 


white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. r 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at shipping point. 
- LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if F seg sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODGE & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the —— is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1 
inch and 2 inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. rite me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. 
M. M. McNEILL, Danville, Dl. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlistof 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment By New York bankers. 
ENNY, Mi & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at Tee 
E. C. BRAD , 71 BuhlsBlock, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED- LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘““Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.” It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen, Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted:Seeond Hand Machinery | 















































WANTED-—BOILER. 

Good second hand 66 or 72 inch tubular boiler 16 feet long also 
smoke stack. Must be in first class condition and cheap for cash. 
Address giving price and particulars. 

“M. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 





